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FOREWORD 

(First Edition) 

sura: ^ u 

It is well over a decade since I began to write this 
book and in fact the first three chapters have been in 
print quite a long while. For one reason or other the 
various chapters were written with long intervals in 
between. Hence the work might seem a bit patchy here 
and there and in places self-contradictory. My plan of 
the chapters has not varied much, but as I got more and 
more experience in teaching the subject, I was obliged 
to vary the details considerably. A discerning reader 
will easily perceive the difference of treatment between 
the first four chapters and the succeeding ones. If I 
had been able to finish off the whole bock within six 
months or a year after beginning it, I think it would have 
been much smaller and also more full of mistakes. I do 
not regret that it has taken so long in writing and finish** 
ing, for I have found more time for study and teaching 
and learning by experience. 

I have intended this book primarily for Indian students. 
Comparative Philology is still a vague subject to most 
in this country and I have heard the wildest ideas about 
it even from otherwise learned and well-informed people. 
I will be perfect! y satisfied if this book arouses the interest 
of our students in a subject universally regarded as 
‘dry,’ and consequently extremely uninteresting. I well 
remember how 1 myself had to struggle through books 
dealing with the subject but containing illustrations from 
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modem and ancient languages of Europe*-*m 08 t of which 
were utterly beyond me at that time. 1 thought (and 
I think even now) that a great deal of the repulsion this 
subject evokes is due tu the fact that the examples do 
not come home to us Indians. This I have tried to remedy 
and this has been my main object in writing this book. 

I have had the privilege to sit at the feet of many 
great teachers. I only hope I am not disgracing them 
in the following pages. And I have had the great joy 
of teaching hundreds of young men and women of my 
country in three great centers of learning—Benares, 
Calcutta and Bombay. 1 have had the rare good fortune 
of being rewarded by their genuine esteem and affection. 
Many of them have now achieved greatness on their own 
account. To both these—teachers as well as pupils of 
mine—I owe far more than 1 can ever h<ipe to repay. 
And to both with deep reverence and affection I offer this 
slight tribute. 

Andheri ; Bombay, Irach J. S. Tarapobewala 

October, 1931. 



FOREWORD 

(Second Edition) 

Sometime before the beginning of World War 11, the 
University of Calcutta asked me a revised second edition 
^f this book. T thought it better to revise the whole book, 
to rearrange the chapters and to add more material. So 
the book has been thoroughly revised and enlarged and 
in part rewritten. The revised typescript was sent to the 
Calcutta University Press just a few monttis before World 
War II broke out. This great world-shaking event delayed 
the publication of this Second Edition. Japanese bombs 
were dropped over Calcutta especially near the locality 
where the University Press was located, and this delayed 
still further the printing of this Second Edition. To me, 
however, this was a clear advantagei for the extra time 
I thus got was utilised in reading up some more recent 
developments. This new information was incorporated 
at the ‘proof stage. The Calcutta University Preas 
deserves all praise in carrying through this ^^ork in spite 
of unprecedented difficulties and shortage both of labour 
and materials. 

Sri Dwijendranath Basu, Research student in Linguis. 
tics at the University of Calcutta, has prepared the Table 
of Contents and the various Indexes^ with painstaking 
and loving care, lor which I have to express to him my 
■deep gratitude. It is these Indexes which add to the 
value of such a work meant for students. 


Oamdkvi ; Bombay, 
1949, 


Iraoh J. S. Taraporbwala 



FOREWORD 

(Third Edition) 

The Second Edition (of which a limited number of 
copies were printed) was exhausted within a few months of 
its publication. The urgent call for a Third Edition proves 
that our students in India (and Pakistan) do need a Text¬ 
book for the Elements of Linguistics. 

Not having had the time to revise the whole work, I 
have merely contented myself with going through the pages 
of the Second Edition making changes where absolutely 
needed and correcting many printing mistakes. Except 
for this, the work may be regarded as a reprint of the 
Second Edition. 

Bombay, Iracu J. S. Tarapobewala, 

2nd October. 1955. 


(Postscript) 

The Third Edition of this Volume comes to light after 
the "passing on" of our dear father. The correclions 
entailed in the preparation of this edition were completed 
midst great physical and mental stress owing to his depar¬ 
ture for Iran to take up his appointment as Professor of 
Sanskrit and Indology at the Teheran University. His 
love for the pursuit of knowledge was only equalled by his 
great zest to serve the student world that be loved so well. 
And so, despite his advanced age, he accepted this post 
in a distant land. But the Lord deemed it otherwise, and 
he had to return in failing health but with his spirits 
undimmed till the end. 
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Yet it is certaia that the ideaU be set before bimselfi. 
‘‘To love, to know and to serve'*, will continue to inspire 
his students for the advancement of scholarship. It is 
with this hope that this edition ]8 offered to the students 
of philology and linguistics. 

We are also thankful to the authorities of the Calcutta 
University, for their kindness in undertaking to bring out 
the Third Edition of our father’s major work. 

Bombay, Sarosh Irach Taraporbwala 

15th Aprilf 1956. Jehanoir Iracb Taraporewala 

Barzo Irach Taraporewala 
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CHAPTEE T 


Lvtroductiox: The Psychoiogy of Speech: 

Bhanches of liiNouisTrc Studies. 

§ 2. Linguintics is a subject of general interest. 

It hns frequently been assumed that Linguistics (ot 
“ Philology ” as it used to be called) is a subject of no 
interest whatever to the average student and that only a 
few specially gifted pesrons are capable of mastering or 
of even understanding the subj'eet. There is some element 
of truth in this assumption, but the fault lies with the 
hooks' that deal with the subject and not with the subject 
itst^lf. If we open a book on Linguistics at random tlie 
fhunecs are tliat we would be confronted with strange 
words iu all soi-ts of languages, living, dead :iud hypo¬ 
thetical. and weird sounding technical words and 
ur.Werful seeming equations which purport, to say that 
such and such a word in one language is the same as such 
and such ii word in another language.* 01 course in ever^' 
science in modern days there are lots of technical, and 
necessarily dry, details to he found, but that need not 
concern anybody except the expert. But the Science of 

1 Of coarse I mast admit glorious exceptions, sncli as, among 
older writers. Max Miillor, Whitney and Sayce, and among the more 
recent ones Meillct, Jespersen, Vendryea, Weehley, Bloomfield, Ooldberg 
flivd otlietK. 

Sf E,g. =wheela(ayele; or ^scnlf; and many otfcers. See tl®*" 
I 1*27 below. . 



I 2] ELEMEljITS OF SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 

I^anguage should be of interest to every human being, 
because it concerns the pre-eminently human faculty—the 
faculty of conveying ideas from one mind to another by 
means of articulate sound. 

§ 2. Speech (Idgos) distinguiaheH man from animals. 

% 

The Greeks had a very fine word to describe human 
speech. It was the word logos. The word also meant that 
other faculty which distinguishes man * from other animals, 
viz., the power of thought. The power of speech is 
impossible without the power of thought and hence the 
Greeks used the term, dloga for animals—implying that 
they were without either kind of logos. Of course we know 
that animals c.an communicate to each other their various 
feelings like hunger, fear, sexual desire and so on, and 
this they do by means of the definite sounds they produce. 
But we cannot give the name language to these sounds, 
because of the one essential characteristic these lack; 
the power, that is, of thought, which lies at the back of 
human speech, however primitive it might be. It seems 
very likely that the human race, too, was in some long 
distant past speechless like the animals, but that must 
have been when the thought-centres were not developed 
enough in the physical brain.® Wo are not concerned 
with the details of the question here, suffice it to say that 
the human being in that stage of evolution was not able 
to express any but the most elementary feelings appertain¬ 
ing to his physical Iwdy. With the gradual expansion of 
mental powers came the dawning of .speech to the human 
race; and it seems probable that the sexual instinct did 

1 The word man Is from the v'wan to think. 

2 And probably this being was physically very different fronr* 
the genus Homo Sapiens. 
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play a considerable part in bringing about this development.* 

§ 3. Many forcca combined produce human speech. 

In whatever way human speech has developed our 
business is to investigate its varied richness and its history 
subsequent to its coming into being and establishing itself 
as the special distinctive mark of humanity. Scholars 
nowadays hardly trouble themselves about ultimate ques¬ 
tions, for it is possible to advance manj^ different theories 
as to these, each one of which may be supported by scores 
of examples. The probability is that each theory is only 
partially true and that many and various forces, have co¬ 
operated to give birtli to human speech. 

I i. Thought and Language, the two characteristics 
which di^erentiatc man from animals. 

Ilut before we begin to examine these in some detail, 
W6 •should fii*st try to iinderetand wherein lies the special 
characteristic of the human race. The animal is not 
incapable of thought of a certain rudimentary typ**, and 
some individuals among th? animals are capable of fairly 
complex trains of thought,* lint, tahcH as a whole, we 
are justified in miiiiitainiug that beyond the most elementary 
processes animals are incapable of thinking. Animals, for 
example, can express the feelings of hunger, pain, anger, 

’ It is a fact that aiiimala are most “ vocal ” during the breeding 
season. It is not for nothing that our Indian psychologists have called 
this sexual iQ°tiuet the (the first instiuet). an essay on 

the Origin 0 / Language by Mr. S^asadhar Kay, M.A., E.L,. in Sir 
Atrutosh Mookerjoe Silver Jubilee Volumes (Vol. I, pp. 77 ff.). 

® Like Iho horses of Elberfeld who could work sums in arithmetic 
or the educated dog of Mannheim (see lievuo Psichc, Bep. and Dec., 
1913'. Monkeys, like the famous Consul and Boo-Koo, are also examples. 
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5 is] ELEMENTS OP SCfENCE OF LANGUAGE 

sexual desire and such other elementai 7 needs of their 
lives, but not a connected chain of ideas.* And the most 
primitive ancestor of tlic human being was not very much 
different.* But we may he safe in asserting that ever since 
Homo Sapiens has appeared oil earth, language has formed 
a very essential part of his equipment, and that it is the 
high mental development implied by language that has 
placed him at the head of all evolution. 

§ 5. ThoiKjht and hangnacfc mnsi go iogether. 

By ** language ” in this connection we imply any 
means, wlmtlier vocal oi* otlierwise, bv which one human 
being may communicate bis ideas to another. This is a 
swift and pow'erfid means of progress, for by it many minds 
can co-operato as if they formed a single unit.’ A human 
being thinks and, as a necessary corollary of his thinking, 
he wishes to communicate his ideas. In the beginning he 
mav have done so bv inovemeiits of his limbs, but articulat*.* 
speech must have followed almost immediately. “ Man’s 
pi-erogative is to dominate his uorld by the aid of intel¬ 
ligence of a liigh order. M'hen he defied the ice-age liy 
the use of fiie, when he out-faced and outlived the 

It has ticon found that whf-n an an!inat loarnt a conipli- 
cuted trick, it does so not l>y a iJia-css of rea.'.oning (i.c., of councctiiiiP 
cause ainl effect) but merely by a iwcbauifal rcfadition of certain 
moveracnts in a certain order, 

* No 8U(!h priniifivi* ninii has been known as existing 'n the 
world at present. Such primitive humanity must have long sine? 
vanished^. Oiir concbisioiis regarding their linguist‘.c capacity are solely 
derived from the shape and size of the most ancient skulla which bear 
affinity to hunmn skulls. 

* Animals also can aet “as one”, especiaUy those of the 
gregarious type, but they do so by instinct; and it lakes long genera¬ 
tions and a fierce struggle for existence before a particnlar inatinct 
can be established as a part of the equipment of a special type. 
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mamiiioth niul tlie cavc-lieur, h<i was already the raiioual 
animal, Homo iiapicm. In his way he thought even iu 
those far-off days. And thcirefore, we may assume, until 
tlireet evidence is forthcoming to the contrary, that he 
likewise had language of an articulate kind. He tried to 
make a speech, we may almost say, as soon as he had 
L'linied to stand up on his hind legs As soon as,' 
therefore, man begins to think, i.e., to have concepts, he 
must have language. The question of the close relation 
of thought and language ne>'d not detain us here. Suffice 
it to say that except in the most rudimentary forms (and 
perha]AS also iu llu* higliest I’egions of transcendental meta¬ 
physics) lliought and language are practically two aspects of 
the same fundamental principle. “ If language, is ultimate¬ 
ly a creation of tlie intellect, yet hardly less fundamentally 
is the intellect a creation of language 

; 0. The Uticc nioj/rH of *' Langudgc (i) Gestwra, 

(/I) Articulate apacli, (m) IT’nffca apcech. 

rile human being cuiuiot live bv himself. He must 
torni .'social groups. In doing so he must also contrive to 
mak' his wants understood by bis fellowmeu. This he 
can do in three distinct ways: (1) when at a distance he 
may make use of gesture.-^; (2) when in closer proximity 
he may use articulate speech in addition to, or entirely 
supplanting, these gestures; and (3) he may inscribe certain 
signs on suitable material or otherwise embody his idea- 
in some other conventional material form.® The last 
method implies a higher development than the former two, 
for by its means the human being is enabled to overcome 

1 H. K. Marelt, Anthropology, pp. 131 f. 

a Ihid., p. 130. 

® 3ut;h Ai by the use of knotted airings, notched sticks or aimUar 
other methods. 



§ 7] ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE OP LANGUAGE 

botli time and space. Linguistic Science, in the sense in 
which it is generally understood, concerns itself mainly with 
the second stage, viz., spoken languagei 

§ 7. Percepts and ConccpU. Speech begins 
irith Concepts. 

Man is continually receiving impressions through his 
five senses from lus environment and his mind proceeds to 
analyse these separate impressions or percepts and tries to- 
find out common factors from among a multiplicity of 
impressions. For this purj)Oso he proceeds to arrange these 
impressions in “ bundles ” as it were, and proceeds to 
label the common factor in each “bundle*' for future use. 
This common factor thus arrived at few: each “bundle" is. 
called a concept.' Now unless these are properly named 
and thus differentiated from each other, they could be of 
no use whatever. Here it is that language, or “ the 
power of naming ", must come in. Let us take a concrete 
instance and see how an infant learns to speak. Among 
the earliest concepts of the infant is the one which he 
draws from among his pleasantest sense-impressions. He 
is fondled, nursed, cleansed, kissed, petted and, in general, 
has every bodily comfort seen to by those around hm^. 
Each such act done to him creates a separate imiiression: 
but very early the infant sees one person predominantly 
connected with these, especially with the most pressing 
need of his little body—food. This is the first concept he 
has formed- He expresses it at first by gestures of delight 
or by inarticulate sounds of joy, but as soon as he can 
articulate he discovers that those around him attach the 
“ label " md to that concept. The same process is repeated 
Incedsantly throughout our life and as we gather new 

1 Of, Iiodce, Stseg on Human UnderHanding, HI, 8. 30. 
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impresaionB, we make fresh buzuUes or re-arrange otir 
old ** bundles ” and label the new arrangements thus made 
with fresh labels, ringing endless changes upon the store 
of sense impressions we possess. This faculty of analysing 
the infinite number of perceptions and arranging them 
variously into separate bundles ” is beyond the power of 
any animal w*hatever.® It is only the Divine Spark 'of 
the Mind that enables man to think and to make this 
analysis. It is because of this faculty that he is called 
MAN (the Thinker). 

§ 8. Concepts must be put together. 


The re-arrangement of percepts into bundles, or con¬ 
cepts, gives riso to distinguishing labels, i.e., mere names, 
which by themselves are not enough. Merely uttering 
the name of a concept by itself conveys no idea to the 
hearer, unless and until it is joined on to some other 
concept which has been suiiilarly derived. That is to say, 
after tlie analysis which gives us our concepts we must 
have a synthesis (i.e., a putting together of several concepts) 
in order to be able to convey our ideas to another. The 
other concept need not necessarily be exprw&sed in words, 
ii may be merely implied by the ^ context of circum- 
swmees Thus if we suy, “ X is reading ”, we have this 
double process of analysis and synthesis. We have first 
of all arrived at the concept ” X ’ : we perceive a 


1 Exactly the same fact is enonciated by Ssdkara in his YeMnta- 
sutra-bh&m (1-3-28) where he says, vrwfkfilll 

: l “ The reilRion of a word is with genera 
(i.e., concepts), not with individuals (i.e., percepts); for as individuals 
are endless it would be impossible to lay hold of the relations 

3 Unless, of course, we believe in human souls (and hence, necos^ 
sarily, human minds) occupying animal bodies. 

3 E.g., when I look at my servant and say, "Chair", he would 
bring me one. 



I 93 EI.EMENTS OF SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 

|?0rti<?ulap person in various states—eating, running, sleep¬ 
ing, talking, etc., and we label the oornnion factor of all 
those “X We, in the second place, draw another 
concept by seeing A, B, C, D and many others doing the 
same action and we label that “ reading And only by 
combining these two concepts together, we can convey 
our ideas to another mind. 

5 9. Thv Setiiencc is the Unit of Language. 

Such, in essence, is the nature of language. The nso of 
language, therefore, implies this double process of analysis 
and synthesis. Mere analysis is not enough. And this 
brings us directly to the fundamental princijile in dealing 
with languages, that the Sentence is the unit of language. 
For it is obvious that mere sound do Jiot make language, 
Jior, as we luft-e just seen, the “names ” by Ihemsulvca 
unless they are put in connection (express or implied) with 
other “ names Hence it foJkws that in dealing with 
the various types of languages and with Iheir mutual 
relations the main point to consider is. how different 
communities and races manipulate this art of synthesis.' 
Of course the power of analysis and the subtlety of the 
lesulting re-arrangements of the “ bundles ” marks the 
growth from savage to civilised idiom, and the synthaeis 
is more or less in direct proportion to the pow'er of analysis. 
The question of the interrelation of languages if treated 
from this point of view would become one of the utmost 
human interest. Unfortunately few books of linguistics 
deal with this subject, hence our subject has got the 
reputation of consisting merely of “ dry bones ” and being 
“ veiy dull 

^ 8ee below Chapter II, where this jraiut is touched npon to 
mne extent, Chapter TV, where m attempt has been made to 

git into seme detail. 
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§ 10. The theoi'fj of lloois. - 

The next question we have to consiiJer is, why have 
the concepts been named by the various races in such and 
sucli particular way, whether there Hes any rule or set of 
rules, at the back of these “ names This investigation 
has brought out a very interesting conclusion. We have 
said before that the various bundles are re-arranged in 
different ways, and so it naturally follows that many of 
these “ bundles ” are discovered to be closely related. 
Besides, in most languages the words used in a-sentence 
arc not in their crude forms but variously modified. Pro¬ 
ceeding in this way Paijini discovered in India more than 
*2(MK) years ago that language is ultimately made up of what 
bo called ^13 or rooln.^ ITiese roots are the ultimate 
foundation ujwn which the whole superstructure of a 
language is erected. Perhaps it were truer to vary the 
metaphor and to say that the roots are the atoms of which 
language is composed; for, just ns it is not possible that 
matter could exist upon earth purely in the atomic state, 
so also it is not possible that a language (especially an 
inflected one like Sanskrit) could exist in ilie state of roots 
merely.* The same is found to be the ease with a hmguage 
like English. We know, for instance, that there are about 
2,'50000 words in English, which may ail be traced to a few 
loots.* One ixiot therefore would give rise lo a very large 
number of words. Take for instance the I.E. V *bher.* 
In the Germuuic it takes the form ber-tin ynd tlirough thfs 

* mat; I l-’aa., ni. I. 91. 

* We aiuet l»e always very earefui not to carry our couiparisoas 
too far. 

* formulated about 800 roots for Sanskrit. English has 
■about 460 Aryans roots'*. 

* Skt. H ), to bear, to carry. 
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we get the English words, to bear, burden, bier, barrow„ 
barley (boer-lic), beer, barn, bairn, birth and others. In 
Latin the same root assumes the fomi jer-o, and through 
this we get another series of English words, far (-barley), 
farina (=barley flour), fertile, reference, deference, con¬ 
ference, difference, inference and a host of others. In fact 
these ultimate roots are at the basis of most languages. 
They have three principal characteristics, as noted by Max 
Muller1. They contain certain definite sounds which 
may be modified in accordance Mith fixed rules for eacli 
language; 2. They nearly all express definite acts which 
human beings can perform ; and 3. They all express 
concepU, never percepts. 

§ 11. Variom theories about the origin of language: 

(i) Languages are created ready-made by God. 

In the early days of Philology *' the minds of 
scholars were much exercised about the origin of human 
speech. Various were the theories advanced to explain the 
reason why a particular sound w'as chosen to express a 
particular concept.® The ancient peoples all ascribed tlieir 
speech to the Gods. We call Sanskrit the and in 

Europe too the legend of the Tower of Babel ascribed the 
origin and diversity of all languages to the direct inter¬ 
ference of God. In one sense this is a con’ect view tb hold, 
for language is the direct result of God's greatest gift to 
mankind—^the mind. 

(it) Languages are the restuU of evolution. 

But this view does not clearly answer pur original 
question as to why one particular combination of sounds 
came to represent one particular concept. Modern 

* Three Leeturea on the Science of Language, p, 28- 

* This mtisl; be qualified to apply mainly to tbo Indo-Europeaa 
Family. 
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philologists, <}uit6 rightly, refuse to believe that God poured 
down ready-made languages into the brains of human beings. 
Like everything else in the universe, languages are also 
the product of a fairly complex, though perfectly ordered, 
evolution. From simple types they have become more and 
more complex in exact proportion as the race evolved from 
its primitive simplicity into the complexity of civilised life. 
And the origin of language (i.e., of articulate speech) has 
now been accepted as due to psychological processes gcang 
on within the human brain. 

§ 12. The origin of language is in the revival of the 
motor element accompanying a perception. 

Perceptions are generally accompanied by physical 
movements.* There are desires and other emotions excited 
in the human being as a result of every perception and in 
order to satisfy these there are movements of the body. 
P'or example, a man sees a tiger and his first impulse is. 
to run away, which ho generally does. Or a man sees a 
stream of water and he walks up to it to quench his thirst. 
^Moreover, besides these movements w'hich follow upon the 
not of perception, there are various little (often impercept¬ 
ible) movements which accompany the very act of 
perception; such, e.g., the act of touching or smelling aq 
object, or straining the ear to listen to a sound. Thus every 
act of perception has an accompanying njofor clement : 
and when that perception is recollected, this motor element 
in it is also revived. For example, in recallhig a piece of 
music, we tend to repeat the attitude of listening. In the 
case of sound, if w»e could articulate it, we make use of our 
vocal organs mentally. . We can as perfectly control this 
revived motor element, especially if it is concerned* with 
the vocal organs, as we do while actually speaking. So we 
can also control mpre or less perfectly the recollection of 
^ Stout, Afantial of Fsf/eholoffyf Book IV, Chap. 6. 
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«ny other kind of motor element (o.g., a gesture) which 
accompanied the original perception, Apd the psycho¬ 
logical origin of language lies in this revival of the motor 
element which accompanied the original perception. 
Because language is the only way in which concepts (or 
ideally represented objects) can be fixed and since the 
motor constituents of mental iniuges have the means of 
ecntrolling this ideal representation, language must have 
its source in these motor elements. And the first sign of 
langUiige is when the motor aspect tends to issue forth as 
actual movement of the vocal organs. Dr. Bain says’: 
“ if there he nuich excitement attending the recollection, 
we can with great difficulty prevent ourselves from getting 
np to repeat them (the movements)...A child cannot describe 
anything that it was engaged in without acting it out to 
the fun leugth“...\Vhen we recall the impression of a word 
or a sentence, if wo do not speak it out. we feel tlie twitter 
<»f the organs just about to come to that point ". In shori 
as he says further on, “ thinking is restrained speaking or 
acting’’.^ In some cases the excitation of the motor 
centres accompanying the recoUection is so grent that it 
bursts out in involuntary movement. Among children, 
among excitable people and among (^rtaiii types of prujii- 
tive peoples the bodily uiovemeiits make up a considerable 
proportion of “ speech ", The gesture language of North 
America is a highly developed institution and has been 
fairly extensively used for intercourse between tribes who 
do not understand each other s language^ These gestures 
are most natural but sometimes they are conreniionalised 
and even abbrenated/ 

* The Senses and Intellect, p. 8S7, 

* Ho also very emotional people, • 

» Op, cit, p, 858. 

, * For instance an'American . Indian in order to express “ an old 
jnan *’ bent bjs. right ami at (he elbow^ firat clenched with the 0ngers 
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^ 13. Theories explaining the conneeiion of sound and sense. 

Tills gesture language* is very soon replaced by spoken 
language and attempts have been made to connect the- 
sound and llie concept in some manner. Various theories 
have been advanced to explain this connection, Max.Muiler 
has described in his picturesque style four of these 
theories. He calls them the Bow-wow theory, the Pooh- 
■pooh theory, the Ding-dong theory' and the Yo-he-ho 
theory. 

(/■) The Bow-ivoiv theory. 

The Bow-wow theory (or, to use the learned name, the 
onomatopceiie theory) .supposes that objects are named after 
the sounds they produce. Thus cuckoo in English, or miaou 
in Chinese, are clearly the sounds produced by the animals. 

t 

We know children always name animals by the noise thev 
mak.e.® But this can explain only a small portion of the 
vocabulary of a language. This guys Max Muller, 

“ gees very smoothly so long as it deals with cackling hens 
and quacking ducks, hut lound that poultry yard there is a 
dead wall and we soon find that it is behind that wall that 

language rerdly begins 

* 

and thumb aidew'se. That is (he position of the arm of an old man 
holding a stick. When not understood, the “ speaker bent Jus back 
and tottered a few steps, thus completing the full gesture. (Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnohgtf of the Smithsonian Institute, Vol. I, 
p. 270, quoted by Stout, loe. cit.). 

* When the distance is too greet for the human voice to reach, 
other devices are used; for iustance (lashes of light (as ia the hel'ograph) 
or flags, or the famous drum-Janguogc (a very complex affair) used by 
certain African “tribes. 

3 I knew a Bengali boy who used to call an old friend of his 
father because the old gentleman always greeted the little 

chap with the wwda ?'* 
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(ii) The Pooh-pooh theory. 

Next we get the Pooh-pooh (or Interjectionol) theory*, 
which takes its stand on the psychological fact that different 
perceptions excite different feelings and emotions in the 
human being, and there is an appropriate sound to express 
oach human feeling. Thus the words jSe, and probably fiend 
(according to some) are expressive of horror. But this 
explains even fewer words than the first named theory and 
we are here on very slippery ground. For one thing, the 
sounds accompanying different emoti(Mis are not the same 
for all nations. Thus, when the Englishman, being used to 
repressing his emotions, has a very limited set of interjec¬ 
tions to rely upon, other nations seem to have an excess of 
them. And in the second place it is always possible to let 
the imagination run riot in the search of ultimate solution.® 
The theory sounds, however, very plausible and has 
•doubtless some truth in it. 

{Hi) The Ding-dong theory. 

The next one is the Ding-dong or Pathogenic theory. 
It also gi-ves satisfactory explanation of a certain number of 
words. According to this theory “ specific kinds of objects 
so affected the primitive man as to elicit from him, or to 
make use of Max Muller’s metaphor, to ring out of him, 
corresix)ndingly specific utterances ”.® The word zig-zag 
in En^ish, also the modern jazz, the word dazzle (probably), 

* Also called the Tut-tut theory. 

2 Thus in a book {The Philosophy of Speech by George Willis) 
.attempts were made to connect God and good with the sound goo-goo 
which a cheerful and healthy infant utters, and to show that the 
fn-Bound in mute and mystery and myopia indicates silence 1 ^People 
have also tried to explain the pr>combination in Skt. and the 
•connected fr in friend, by the primitive man*B purr of delight when 
his beloved was beside him I 

3 Stout, loc. dt. 
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tind such others may be cited as examples. The Hindi 
word nKHini end a large number of the Bengal! words 

may come under this head.* Beduplications for the sake 
of emphasis, as in ** a big big man ”, come under this 
head.** 

(to) The Yo-he-ho theory. 

It has been observed that roots express acts which can 
be performed by human beings. We find that it is the 
habit with labourers, while doing a heavy bit of work, to 
utter loud sounds in unison. This undoubtedly lightens 
the mental fatigue accompanying bodily labour. All 
sailors, for example, w'hen hauling in the anchor shout 
together ” yo-he-ho ”, and this has been cited to explain 
the first syllable in heave. This is the Yo-he-ho theory, 
which says that the action itself is indicated by the sounds 
that acompany the action. 

It will be seen that no single one of these theories would 
explain all the facts of langiuige. Perhaps not .all of them 
put together would explain clearly the whole of the roots 
of any language. Surely there should be as many different 
explanations as there are mental processes which accom¬ 
pany articulate speech. 

I ii. Comparative and Historical methods. 

With all these theories regarding the origin of words or 
roots we do not concern ourselves much in modern days. 
These questions are largely speculative and there are not 
enough facts discovered yet to warrant the formulation of 
any definite theory, ^fodeni students are concerned more 

1 .See Tagore’s »nd Bamendraaundara Trivedi’s 

® So also in our Indian dialects an»Rfl*I, etc. Among 

the Brazilian Botocudos amtou is ** a stream”, but auatm-ou^ov-ou is 
” the sea ” (Stout, loo,' cit.). 
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or less with existii^g languages and the present, tendency 
is mnitily the Collecting of a. large number o£ facta with 
regard to each hinguage. ^Most modern linguistic treatises 
fall into two chief types—comparative and historical. The 
former type deals with kindred groups of languages (all of 
them being nearly at the same stage of gi’owtli and develop¬ 
ment) with a view to finding out similarities in sentence 
structure, in word-building, in sounds and so forth. The 
latter, or the historical Ij'P®* growth and 

development of a single language thmugh all its stages from 
the time of its earliest records. A certain amount of 
hypothetical work has to be introduced into these studies 
(e.g., the original forms of I.-E. words), but every step is 
now guided l)y accurately defined laws based on precise 
observation. So there is no truth now in the old gibe 
levelled at the philologists of early days that with them 
*• consonants were of little worth and vowels of no value 
at all 

§ Jo. Special branches of JsinguisHcs. 

These are the days of specialisation, and hence there arc 
special branches of linguistics, which though closely inter¬ 
related are yet sufficiently clearly marked out from one 
another. 

(i) Syntax. • 

In the first place there is the branch dealing with 
Syntax. As nieniionod above the sc‘T)t(?nce is the unit of 
language: sentence <*onstruction is, in fact, the most 
essential factor of a language, and hence it should naturally 
be the most important branch of our study. But it is a 
psychological fact that very rarely indeed can a man master 
more languages than one equally well. Comparative 
Syntax, by its very name, presupposes a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of at least two languages. Hence it is not at all 
Burpiiaing to find that this branch of linguistics is yet only 
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in its • infHUcy. Even Historical Syntax presents a great 
deal o£ difficulty unless one thoroughly understands the 
psychology of the old races who used the language in the 
past. 


(ii) Morphology. 

The second important branch is that which treats of' 
word-building or Morphology. This is closely connected 
with Syntax at many points. But it is on the whole easier 
to study and ha.s been fairly thorou^y investigated. 

(m) Phonology. 

The third branch is Phonology, which de^s wdth sounds, 
and their changes either from dialect to dialed or from 
one period of a language to another. In connection with 
this we have also to study phonetics, which deals with the 
structure of the vocal organs and the whole science of 
sound-production and the rules of sound change. One very 
important item in this branch is the discussion of the accent 
and its effect upon sound changes. 

(iv) Semantics: (v) IJrgeschichte or Linguistic 

^ Paleontology. 

The three branches mentioned above constitute 
“ formal ” linguistic. We have two more branches, if 
]> 08 sible more interesting, because they touch more the 
human aspect of the subject. These are Semantics and 
Vrgeschichtc. The former is the science of meaning. This 
is also in its infancy, for here too, a deep knowledge of the 
language is needed. Jt is in some respects the most fas¬ 
cinating of all the branches of linguistics. Urgeschichte* 
deals wdtli the light which language throws upon the past 

I The word means liferoUy “ primitive history 

17 
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§ 16] ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 

history of the people, especially upon the prehistoric 
antiquities of a race. This is also a very fascinating study 
and here linguistics come into intimate touch with other 
sciences, notably with anthropology. 

§ 16. Specializing is the main feature of modem 

Linguistics. 

All these are now studied as separate branches and 
there are recognised specialists in each of those. Not only 
this, but each family of languages has its own specialist 
workers and in important families like the Indo-European, 
even each branch has its special students and its own special 
magazines and literature. 
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Language T\pes and the Classification op 
Languages.’ 

§ jr. Clnssificaiion of languages is twofold. 

When we look at the imiltiplieitv of languages in tho 
world wo naturally desire to arrange them in some kind 
of classified and systematic manner. Rut like everything 
else in naiiirt* no .sharp lino.s of division can be found 
separating languages into various types. Languages merge 
insensibly into one another; and though two adjacent 
l{inguages may be quite distinguislnfble, still there is 
always a debatable area at the boundary line "where the 
language [)artakes of the characters of both. In short, 
‘Tuminous differeniiatiou.s however desirable from an ideal 
point of vien% can hardly ho made in all cases without 
outraging scientific truth and a perfect classification, 
in this imperfect world, can exist only on paper without 
any warrant of fa(?ts. Such classifications as can be made, 
however, may be of various types according to the principle 
of division wc adopt. We find that scholars Iiave mainly 
nsod a twofold system which may be called (i) Syniacficnl 
and (ii) Genealogical. 

• I have niaJe use of Chapters IV—VT of Tucker '.s( Introduction 
to the Natural History of Language all through this chapter and conse¬ 
quently I have not indicated every roleremo. in the footnotes. 'Of 
course I have had to differ occasionally from his opinions as students 
of his book will clearly see. 

3 Tucker, op. eit., p. 74. 
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§ 17] ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 
(I) Syntactical (or Morphological) classification. 

The sentence is the unit of language, and the most 
marked difference which can exist among languages is- 
that of sentence construction and the various devices each 
has evolved to show the mutual relations of words in a 
sentence. Hence syntactical^ differences would give a 
really good criterion for distinguishing language types. 
And on the whole it is the most reliable method of classi- 
ff cation. 

(it) Genealogical (or Historical) classification. 

Then again we notice that languages are related to 
each other both in the ntaferial they possess (words, etc.), 
as well as in the method by which they express themselves 
(syntax). The obvious conclusion seems to be that the 
languages of one group are all traceable to “a common 
nneestor”,® and that each has varied according to the 
environment in which it found itself. Thus the obvious 
similarity of what are known as the .\ryaii languages of 
India points to such a common ancestry. Similurly 
English, German, Dutch and Danish are traceable to 
another such common ancestor and so also French, Italian 
and Spanish to a third conimon ancestor. Going one step 
further back, we can trace each of these three ancestors 

^ I purposely use tlic cp'llict synlactical to emphasise the fact 
that it is the sentence which is the foundatiou of a language. Tl»! 
older name morpJiological lays more stress upon the forms through- 
which syntactical differences are expressed. 

® It would be a mistake to asf^^ime that this *’ ancestor ” could 
be one honwgenemis dialect. It would* bo much more accurate to state 
that the membera of a group arc descendants of a nearly similar group 
in the past, but that the differences between the members comprising 
it then were much smaller than they are now. In other words, wo 
may say that what form a related group of languages now were af, 
one period a much more closely united group of dialects. 
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to u tvpc which was in its turn the ancestor of all the 
three. This process is clearly expressed by tlie name 
genealogical.^ Some philologists have entirely discarded 
this method of classification as not being clear enough, 
hut for historical grammar its usefulness is obvious. It 
must be noted that beyond a certain point we cannot, in 
ihe present stage of our knoxvledge, trace the next remote' 
fomrnon ancestor, and so at last we reach a final 
kypotlielical type. Thus taking our Indian vernaculars 
we trace ihcjn to a eoinmou ancestor w'hich we may call 
Old Indo-Anjan^ and comparing it with the other two 
common ancestors mentioned above, Germanic and Latin^ 
wo arrive at the next stage—the Indo-European 
UrnpracheA Jiut beyond that we cannot go at present, 
because the liypothctical restoration of this Ursprache 
shows such a clraracteristicnlly special type that it shows 
no traces ol a- common ajicestvy with another type arrived 
at similarly from other languages. We may only speculate 
as to how’ such a type arose but we cannot find any 
historical or documentary proof of the matter. The most 
satisfactory method, and the most practical as well, is 
to have tJie syntactical classification for the various types 
and then to follow out the branches more or less 
genealogically.^ 


S 16. Kacc and Langucyc. 

A word may bo said here about the racial classification 
of languages oJiee very much in favour with philologists. 

^ A word of wamiug is needed here against carrying too far the 
analogy of the family tree. 

“ Called in German AUdndiaeh, 

® Urspraehc lueaua the “ original language ” or what may be 
termed the " parent tongue 

* A certain amount of syntactical classification rung through 
genealogical cloasification also. 
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It wafj based upon a misconception of the fundamental 
j^inciples of anthropology. To this early misooncepticai 
is due the very confusing system of nomenclature adopted 
in some of our books. The some names ore applied alike 
to languages and races, leading naturally to the idea that 
race and language are identical. There could be no 
greater mistake. Language is certainly the strongest 
bond of union among people, and peoples of various races 
brought together by social or political organisations tend, 
in the coui’se of time, to develop a common national speech. 
But it is not at all necessary that the racial type should 
become homogeneous as well.' The United States of 
America is peopled by practically every race of the globe 
but it has one uniform language. No race has got .a 
special type of language which it can claim ns of right. 
“C'Ommunity of language nccesaarilv implies close and 
continued social relations at some period or other. It 
need not imply more ”.® 

§ 19. Divmona of lanymgcs.'^ 

Coming back to the syntactical classification of 
languages we notice in the first place a twofold division of 
languages possible, 'fhis is the division into Inorganic 
and Organic, 

(A) Inorganic, Positional or Isolating languages. 

In the former class we have the sentence expressed 
solely by position of the words without any internal or 
eaiternal modification in the word itself. Such type is also 
called Isolating or Positional. The best example of such 

^ At say rate it does act do so over appreciably bag periods. 

* Tucker, op. cit., p. 2S7. 

* See Table 1 at the end of thb chapter (p. 38b 
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« kngaages is Chinese.^ Here a word is a noun ”, 
” a verb ”, ” an adverb or ” an^adjective *’ according 
to the })Qsition it occupies in the sentence. Such languages 
have no jEormal grammar. 

(B) Organic languages. 

Organic languages are those in which the syntactical- 
relations are indicated by internal modifications in the word 
itself or by external prefixes or suffixes added to the word. 
To tliia group belong the largest majority of the languages 
of the world.® 

§ 20, Subdivisions of the Organic type. 

Organic languages may be further subdivided into 
various types according to the various syntactical devices 
used. The first subdivision u'ould be into: (I) Incor- 
jjorating, (11) Agglutinating and (III) Inflecting.® 

I 21. (/) Incorporaling, Polysynthetic or 
Holophrastic languages. 

(f) Completely incorporating languages. 

In an incorporating language we get “an interweaving 
or amalgamation of merely the most significant sounds of 
those diSereut sense elements which would in most other 
languages staud us separate words An example would 
make this clear. Iti Greenlandish we get the example 

* For details of the chSr»cteri$tics of this type see Chap. Xlll 

2«a-263). 

* Of coareo the divisiou line between even these two great groups 
ia not so sharp as we may be led to expect by these definitions. 

® I prefer that the word infiecting ” should be used in a 
restricted Sense as here. Tucker uses the name inflected" to 
indicate all throe divisions of organic languages mentioned above. 

* Tudter, op. cit., p. 78. 
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auUsariarioTdBuarpolc, ** he hastens to go fishing This 
‘*sentenoe>word" is made up of the parts aulisaiF (to fish), 
peBxtof (to be engaged in) and pmneSQarpok (he hastens). 
Thus we sec that the main characteristics of the 
incorporating languages are, (a) the “ sentence-word 
and {b) the dropping of one or more syllables of each 
component when incorporated. It often happens that the 
individual components have merely got a hypothetical 
existence, and are never actually used alone as individual 
words in the language,“ ex(*ept in some of the more 
advanced types. Languages of this type are mainly con¬ 
fined to the two Americas. The name holophrasHc is also 
given to this type because tlie whole situation is expressed 
literally in one word. 

(«) Partially invorporating languagca. 

The typical polysynthetic language incoi porates every¬ 
thing (the subject, the verb, Hie object and all tbo 
adjuncts) into one word. Ihit there ate some languages 
that have developed independent word.s and have the 
.sentence-construction according to other methods, but, at 
the same time, they also incorporate, though in certain 
cases only, namely, mainly the pronominal elements. Thus 
in Basque’ we have the pronoun incorporation both for 
the subject as well ns the object. In that language ibe 
verb proper has no existence apart from its pronominal 
complements Thus we have ddkdJfliinf. (I carry it 
to him), nakaratt (thou carriest me), haltBXt (T carry 
thee), etc. Hence the Bosque verb is a complex thing to 
conjugate in all its varied forms. Partial incorporation is 

* We might as well call it the “ word-sentence 

3 This has an important bearing on the etmctiirc of the language 
and the development of syntax, see b^low Chap. III. 

3 In other respecta Bfisqne is agglutinating (§ 263). 

* Tucker, op. cit., 79. 
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used as a special device in other languages which are more 
or less purely agglutinating or inflectional.^ Thus in the 
Ba-ntu family we have the pronominal object incorpenrated 
with the verb as a regular feature: slmtanda (we love it) 
but sihtktanda (we love them). In the fully developed 
inflected languages, especially in the synthetic stage, we 
often get what may be called “ incorporated phrases 
Thus in “ vulgar ” English ain’t (is not), or the Gujarati 
phrase (=e^ J said thal...),^ or the Bengali 

that not being so). Such phrases 
have a greater chance of developing in those dialects 
which show what is called a “ sentence-accent Among 

Iho Kiiro})e-m languages colloquial French’ shows this sort 
of incorporation fairly clearly. Thus the phrase ti eet-ce 
pas (is it not*.’) is often abbreviated to mere ’spas, and is a 
typical oxamj>le from French of “ an iJJcorporated phrase”.* 

j (,//) Aggliilinaling languages. 

I’he agglutinating type is the most widely spread 
through the world, and enibraces every' variety from the 
almost pure agglutinating to that ]iracficfllly indistinguish¬ 
able from the inflected type of languages. The principle of 
agglutination implies that the elements of the word arc 
glued on, or joined on, one after the other. But there are 
two important points wherein typical aggluiination differs 
from incorporation. In the first place, each element is felt 

1 Like tbe Persian poBseKsivc and ol''jectivd pronouns ; kitSb-un 
(iny book), kitab-aah (his book); also dldamuit (I saw thee). In tha 
older languago tbe subject pronoun is sonietimes incor|)orated, e.g., 
girift eish fafti smtj (he took \ip a .stone); see Platts and Ranking, A 
Persian Cramniar, pp. 60 ff. 

* Used colloquially chiefly by the Parsis. 

® The tcrilt'-n language shows thi.s only partially and in a few 
cases only. 

* Cf. the colloquial English ain't it. 
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to be a separate word and is capable of being used as SUCh^ 
and secondly, all the elements of a sentence are not joined 
on to make a single “ sentence-word The first point i» 
the characteristic feature of agglutination, from which the 
name itself is derived. This principle gives a great deal of 
flexibility and power to a language. It is seen extremely 
well in Turki.sh. Me.x Miiller has the following glowing 
description of that language “It is a real pleasure to 
read a Turkish giammav. ... The ingenious manner in whicli 
tlie numerous grammatical forms are brought out, the 
regularity which pervades the system of declension and con¬ 
jugation, the tninspareiicy and intelligibility of the vidiole 
structure, must strike all who have a sense for that 
wonderful power of the human mind which is displayed 
in language. ... In most languages (of other types) nothing 
of this early process remains visible. They stand before 
us like solid rocks, and the microscope of the fihilologist 
alone cun reveal the remains of organic life with whicli they 
are built up. In the grammar of the Turkic languages, 
on the contrary, we have before us a language of perfectly 
transparent structure, and a p^rainmar the inner workings 
ol which we can study, as if watching the Imilding of cells 
ill tx crystal beehive. An eminent orientalist lernurked. 
‘we might imagine Turkish to be the result of the delibera¬ 
tions of some eminent society of learned men’. I3ut na 
such society would have devised what the mind of man 
produced, left to it.self in the steppes of Tartary, and guided 
only by its innate laws, or by an instinctive power as 
wonderful as any within the realm of nature An example 
will make clear that this is by no means an exaggeration, 
and that the principle of agglutination gives a wonderful 
fiexibility and regularity to a language without unnecessarily 


> Tho Seienci of Language, Vol. I, pp. 421.22. 
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OYCrburdemng the grammar. Thus, take the infinitive 
form 86V*inek (to love), the negative is «6i?-me-wtefe (not 
to love). The addition of in gives us the reflexive form, 
8cv-in-mcji means “to rejoice” (lit. to love oneself, and il 
makes the passive, sev-il-mek (to be loved). Then again 
hh makes it reciprocal, scv-ish-mek (to love one another), 
(Hr gives it the causal sense, stev-dir-mek (to cause one to 
love). But we cun go further beyond these simple forms,' 
we can pile up the formative elements and can thus express 
every shade of meaning we can think of. Thus, sev-dir-il- 
inek (to be brought to love), scv-in-dir-iUmck (to be made 
to rejoice), sev-iah-dir-il-mck (to be brought to love one 
another), Hcu-ifsh-dir-il'mc-mek (not to be brought to love one 
another), and so on.' 'I’his regularity extends all over the 
grammar, to the nominal declension, to the pronouns and 
to all th(- other parts of speech. In the typical agglutinat¬ 
ing language each individual element should be felt to be a 
separate word and should (theoretically at least) be capable 
of being used ns such. This is very fully illustrated in the 
artificial international language Esperanto. Thus kat is 
“ cat ”, hi is “ female ”, id is “ offspring ”, cf is “ small ” 
and -0 is the sign of a substantive. From these elements 
w»‘ can have varied combinations: kat4n-o (a cat, not a 
“ toni ”), kat’id-f> (a kitten), kat-id~el-o (a small kitten), 
kaihn-cf-id’O (the kitten ot a .small female cat), and so on. 
This principle is seen occasionally in the inflected languages 
also, e.g., m the later Sanskrit forms of the future, 
etc. 

§ 23. Subdivisions of the Agijlutinating type. 

Agglutinating languages can be further subdivided 
accordmg to the method of agglutination. In all cases 

* Op. cit., pp. 426*28, were the whole set of 24 such forms are 
explained. If in the last form wc put emc instead of two it would 
denote impossible to be brought to love ono another ’’ (ibid, p. 42Sj. 
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the principal element of the word is preserved full and 
unchanged, and the modifying elements may come either 
in the beginning, or at the end, or in both positions. Thus 
We get three types, (i) prefix-agglutinating, (ii) suffix- 
^agglutinating and (iii) prefix-suffix-agglutinating. To 
complete the classification we must add a miscellaneous 
‘Class under the designation (iv) partially agglutinating, 

(i) Prefix-agglutinating. 

'J'he prefix-agglutinating languages dominate Africa 
south of tlio ecjuator. They form a closely allied and 
well-defined group known as the Ba-ntu family. They 
are distiuguislicd by having prefixes in place of what wo 
call “ terminations ” I’hese prefixes are goNorned 

by elaborate laws of concord which give to them a remark¬ 
able alliterative effect. Thu.s the sentence, ” our man 
uippears handsome, we love him,’’ is, in Kafir: 
vmVLntu vittu omuchle uyabonakala simtanda, 
man our(s) handsome ai)i)ears, we-him-lovc. 
lu the plural this becomes, 

abanfu beta abac/dc hiyabonalcala sihsLianda.^ 

The alliterative concord which follows from this typo 
of agglutinuiUai forms a characteristic feature ofr the 
Ba-ntu family, 

(it) Suffix-agglutinating. 

In the suffix-agglutinating type we have the suffixes 
piled up one over another, as we saw above in the examples 
from Turkish. I^anguages of this type are among the 
most widely spread in the world. There are three chief 

1 Tucker, op. cit., p. 140. The sound concord noticeable here 
as also seen in the inflected type, but there the ending is similar 
sounding, see, for example, Paghuvarnia, i. 5-9. 
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families of this type, the Ural, the Altai and the Dravidian.^ 
The latter group is of great importance for India, as these 
languages have profoundly influenced the Indo-Aryau 
languages of India and have in turn been influenced by 
them. These languages seem to have advanced to a stage 
where, in many instances, the suffix seems to have lost ^ 
all trace of having been originally an independent word. 
But the agglutinating character, i.e., piling several sufiGxes 
together is very clearly marked. Thus, in the inflecting 
languages in the declension of nouns the number and case 
lire united in one suffix, but in the suffix-agglutinating 
languages there is a separate suffix for the number and 
another for each case. This difference is clearlv seen in 
comparing the plural declension in Sanskrit and Kannada. 



Sanskrit. 

Kannada.^ 

Norn. 


secaka-~ru 

Aco. 


Hcvaka-rannn 

Ins. 


sevaka-rinJa 

Dal. 


sevaka-rige 

Abl. 


(wanting! 

Gen. 


seiala^ra 

Loc. 


sevaka-ralli 


Here the -r- running all lhron<di the Kannada forms is the 
sign of the plural. If we put -a- ihrouglK'ut in place of 
the -r- we get the singular forni.s. 

(/u) Prefx-au^x-agijhi t itia ting. 

The Prefix-suffix-agglutiihiting t\pe is fairly widely 
spread and includv^s the various families of languages of 
the Pacific Islands and extend.s aei’oss the Indian Ocean as 

^ Some writora liavc tried to fmd » cvjanedion between tlirse 
three families The resemblances are indeed striking, but it would' 
be fair to state here that their relatk»n.ship is not ycl proved. 

2 See Spencer, Kanarese Grammar, p. !a0. 
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far west as Madagascar. There are several distinct groups 
to be distinguished in this type. Of these the Malayan 
branch shows suffixes, infixes and prefixes freely attached. 
’Phe last however predominate. The other groups are 
characterised by suffixing possessive pronouns. The chief 
characteristic of this type, ns noted by F. Muller, is that 
“ the el-.'inent which corresponds to the r(X)ts of otlier 
languages appears regularly as a dissyllable, and where 
it occui-s as niouosyllablo, we are justified in believing it 
to have arisen from a dissyllable b> phonetic loss 
M’he parls of speech are not determined by the form of 
the word itself, hut more by position.® 

The syntax of these languages is also interesting, th« 
most notable device being reduplication. 

(/«) Partially ayylntinating. 

This type contains a lol of miscellaneous languages of 
which the exact relationships are not cpute clear. Of 
these the Polynesian group of languages are remarkable in 
having been originally agglutinating and closely allied to 
the ^lalay group,® i)i which the agglutination was broken 
up by contact with other races speaking a different type 
of languages. Some of these border on the inflecting, 

* Quoted by Tucker, op. cil., p. 143. 

2 A |)ecaliaritv shared by Chinese. Also in English wc find 
words like profit, lore, walk, drink, yood, which niay belong to orio 
or the other " parts of spet^ch ” according to the context. This marks 
an advance towards the analytic stage, 

® As a matter of fact, modern writers have grouped those two 
together and called this group the Malay-polynesian. TiicJrer soys 
top. cit., p. 141) that these languages, “If taken alone would never 
be elassi^ as agglutinative, inasmuch as they express grammatical 
relations by means of free particles after the manner of the most 
edvanced analytical tongues, such as English 
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-some on the isolating and some on the incorporating 
typos.* 

§ 24. (Ill) Inflecting languages. 

The tliird main type, known under the geneRtl name of 
Inflecting Languages, is distinguished from the other main 
types in the very important respect that in these the 
relations of words to each other in the sentence are 
indicated by fhe addition of syllables or letters (mostly 
as suffixes) and these affixes show no traceable signs of 
having been independent words even when traced back as 
far as thev can uo.® The suffix is an es.sential and 
integral ]>art of tile word as it were, amalgamated with 
the word.’ This type includes a twofold division. 
Tn the one flexion, tho sraminatlcn] element, is 

rnainlv infernal, in the other it is mainlv external. These 
may lie called dynamically varying and dynamically 
nnmirying resp(‘ctively. There, is. however, no relationship 
necessarily im]>lied between these two: they have been 
]ilac‘‘d together merely for convenience of classification.'* 
(t) Dynamically varying, i.e., poHsesHing internal flexion. 

Tn this type there are a certain number of .suffixes and 
prefixes, but in addition, and in fact principally, the 

t 

* Japanac and the ('ancasian family are cxauip’fts of the first 
kind, liannsa of the second and Pasque of Uk- ihiid. 

2 The liistory of suffixes like the Kaglish -h/ (originally tike) leads 
ns 1o RupiTOse that other .suffixes have had a similar history, hut them 
is no clear historical proof available for tho va,3t. majority of these. 

2 Hence the name amalgamating-infiectional (as distinguished 
f»om aggtulinating-ihfiedionat) used by (Tucker. 

4 Attempts are being contimioualy matle even since the " discovery 
of ftinskrit ” to trace a connection between the Semitic and Indo- 
-Kuropean families, but they have not been quite successful. Some 
years ago, a very reinarkablo Ixwk on the snbject had appeared. Die 
EnUtehung des ecmitischen Sprachtypus by Dr. Harry Torezyner 
<Vol. I, 1916). 
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syntactical illations are indicated by n variation of the 
vowels within the body of the word itself. The “roof' in 
these languages consists of three consonants and these form 
the constant element in all derivative forms. The vowels- 
needed to make the word pronounceable at all indicate 
the grannnaiieal relafcionshi}>. “ The purely lexical ele¬ 
ment.lies in the consonants, the grammatical in the 

vow'els”.* For instance from the root qtl we get qatcla 
(he killed), qutila (he was killed) T/aQtwlu (he kills), 
qdtd (killing), qitl (enemy). Qital (a blow), etc. The great 
family of Semitic languages belongs to this type, and the 
very nature of this type makes it a fairly stable one and 
the languages show a uniformity and closeness of resem¬ 
blance much greater than is found in any other family, 
T1 u! other great family of languages, Hamitic, is included 
in this type by some, although it shows but faint traces 
or this special characteristic. Like the Polynesian group 
the Hamitic has lost its .special structu.re® owing to foreign, 
influences. But this family must have separated from 
the original Semitic many thousands of years ago.^'* 

The Semitic languages hi coui’se of their long history 
show' a distmet development from the original synthetic 
to the analytic type. In other words, instead of depend¬ 
ing solely on the inflection the tendd^icy is to drop ^hem, 
and the meaning (os in modern Hebrew) depends, more 
and more upon the position of the words in the sentence. 

1 fjiiotHl by Tu<‘kcr. op. ril., p, 161. 

® liut it bears great reseuiWauco to Scraitu- in three paiticulara : 
(1) the pronouns, (2j the plural suffixes and (3) the affix -t for the 
fiminine. These can hardly be accounted for unless wo assume a 
common origin. Rt‘o Tucker, op. cit., pp. IStMGO; se-j also Cliap. Xlll, 
i 254 (i). 

* ITie ancient Egyptian is classed as Hamitic, hut it is so close 
to the Semitic that it ought be put on the border-line between the two. 
Indeed, some regard it as definitely Semitic. See Chap. XUI (§ 242). 
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f 

(m) Dynamically mmnahU, t.e., wiih external fUtion, 

Inflecting languageg of the second type are those in 
which the flexion is^extcjrnal and entirely of the suffix- 
varitsty.* In this type we do not get the trilateral roots 
and the internal variation of vowels, os in the Semitic< 
To this group belongs the Indo-European family ot 
languages To this family belong many of the best- 
developed and the most cultured languages of the world. 
Like tho Semitic group they show an earliw synthetic 
stage, which later on is replaced by the analytic. 

As this is the most important family for the purposes 
of linguistics® it would be well to enumerate here some of 
its most important characteristics. 

§ 25. Main characteristics of Indo-Eiitopcan languages. 

(i) Suffix-in-flexion. 

The inflection is in all cases terniinational, i.e., with the 
help of suffixes. As far back us we can trace these suffixes 
Wf! fail to discover any independent meaning in the vast 
Tnajorily of cases. But from a few examples® we may, by 
induction, conclude that they might have existed at one 
time as independent words, which were originally 
agglijlinatcd, and owing to their being broken up through 
phonetic and other causes these modifying elements 
became' mere syllables without any meaning and were 

’ There are prefixes bnt they arc only modificatory of fneamny 
ottd do not affect the eynlactical relationship between the words. See 
below f 25 (iv). 

® Tlie languages of this family have been worked out in greater 
detail and have been studied during a longer period than those of any 
otlusr family. 

® Such 05 English -ly, or the so-called case-suffixes in Hodezni 
tndo-Aryan. 


S-lfi39B.T. 
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occasio!;iaUy reduced to a single letter only»^ But though 
inductively the argument is sound enough, we cannot give 
any definite historical pmof that the infections of the Indo- 
European languages wore originally independent words. 

(it) Originally synthetic in structure but getting more 
and more analytic in course of development. 

In the I.-E. family the suffix is definitely an integral 
part of the word and forms with the “root” a grammatical 
unit. Hence, the mot being necessarily the most imjjori.uit. 
part, the kernel, as it were, of the word, the suffix suffer.? 
the most in the course of the variations which must 
naturally come about in every language. We, therefore, 
soon reach the stage when phonetic and other changes 
have corrupted the forms to such an extent that the 
suffixes get confused and are even entirely lost. And in 
their place we get prepositions, auxiliary verbs, adverbs and 
other adjuncts. The languages thus progress from the 
synthetic and purely inflectional to the analytic and posi¬ 
tional type. The history of most of our Indian Verna¬ 
culars has been in the main, along this line.® The 
development of Modem Irani is another excellent example 
of this progress towards the analytic.® English also shows 
a similar history. ^ 

1 Far iastsnee the 9 { in (hr ^-aori.st, the iriKcrtci in the 7>h 
class of Sanskrit verbs. 

^ This is notably the case with modern 35engali which is clearly 
analytic. The other Vernaculars have had a varied history and have 
not advanced far enough to be so completely analytic. Among the 
retarding infiuenccs may be mtmtioned that of the P&^inian (jirammar, 
for on this as model all our Vernacular Grammars Imve been based. 

a It has been rightly said that the whole of the formal grammar 
of Modem Persian may be written down on a ahedt of note paper. 

Epitome of the Accident" given at the beginning of \V. fit. 
Ofair-llsdalPs Modern l^erstan Conversation Orammar, 
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(m) Mono8yll(ibie roots built up into words by the addition 
of Primmy and Secondary suffixes 

Th« “roots” in I.-E. are monosyllabic. But they are 
not to be thought of as having an existence apart from the 
sullixes. The variety of the latter is large enough in the 
older languages, to serve the most varied needs of huniaai 
tliought. And we find that we can have suffixes piled up 
one after the other.* This is probably another reason for 
inferring that these forms were originally of the agglutinate 
suffixes may be further subdivided into 
prinjaiyf§i 7 |) and secondary. The latter are of several types 
such as word-building suffixes (afija), case-indicating suffixes 
and verbal suffixes (fira';Ri«J9-s).'‘' 

(iv) SijnlacHi'dl prefixes unknown 

I’refixes for syntactical purposes are quite unknown. 
The prefixed forms are really in origin of the nature of 
compounds. The upasargas in Sanskrit (as also the corre¬ 
sponding verbal prefixes in Greek, Latin and Germanic) 
JTiodify the meaning of the verb, but have no special syn¬ 
tactical signification. They could be separated in the Vedie 
(as in trreek) from the verb and could even (as in the case 
of the augment be omitted. 

• (y) Power of maldng true compounds. 

The most notable characteristic of the I.-E. family is 
the power of making compounds. This is not mere juxta- 

* E.g, {Mahrihharata) which is root-Hcaosal sign+fnturo 

sign+second person plural suffix, t’orais like show also 

root-t-primary suffix-f case suffix. Compare this with the Turkish type 
of agglutioatiou given above (§ 0:2). 

^ For details see Chap. IX. 

3 Giving the So-called “improper subjective” (WhUney, Sanskrit 
Grainmar, § 568). Note that in this case the prefix is omitted for 
syntactical reasons. 
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position (os wth the Semitic type of compound),* but tho 
words joined together have clearly-marked syntaptical con¬ 
nections. In true compounds all syntactical suffixes are 
omitted.® The meaning of. the whole compound is not 
merely equal to the sum of the meanings of the words mak¬ 
ing np the compound/' but the meaning is a resultant, so 
to say. of the syutaeiioal relations between the words as 
implied by the suffi.ves which have been omitted. In fact 
we may regard the compounds of the I.-E. (notably the- 
huge ones found in “classical" Sanskrit and in Welsh^) as 
bits of the sentence expressed in the analytic manner. 

(vi) Vowel-gmdation. 

Another characteristic and well-marked feature of the* 
I.-E. languages is tlie phenomenon known as Vowel-grada¬ 
tion. This originally was the result of the accent system 
of the I.-E.,® but with the dropping out of the .stjffixes very 
often the vowed-change has been the only sign left of the 
flection, as in the English strong verbs,driak, dranli drunh, 
etc. In the Semitic the vowel-variation is mjntaotical and 
hence ha.s persisted practically unchanged all through the 
history of these languages. In the I.-E. this has not any 
special syntactical signification hut is rather the result of 
phonetic change produced by the accent. 

1 See Ttickor. op. cit.. d. fin. 1. also Chap. XJTI (| vi>i 
below, 

2 The exception^ the coii»i)oumls of the which are 

among the earliest type of ennijioimd. 

* As with the In Hebrew eornpoiindfi the relationship im- 
pUed between the eomfxmentfi i.s that of "object" or of “possession"; 
both, it may bo noted, an.' ndations of the simplest type. See also 
Chapter JX. 

* The famous nauv.! of a Welsh village in the Isle of Augles-^u 
is LlanfairpiellgwyngylUjoyertichicyrndrobicH-Uantmliogogogoch and it 
nleana “The ohoreh of St. Mary in a Iwllow' of white hazel, near to the 
rapid whirlpool, and to St. Tisilio church, near to a red cave." The 
ptait-office regards the 6rst twenty tetters to bo enough on an envelope 1 

». See Chap, HTI (5 136). 
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(vii) P'hmom in (jreat rarictif 

The whole of the syntactical relations being entirely 
indicated by flexions in the I.-E, and there being a separate 
flexion of each individual relationship, naturally a very large 
varie ty of these develoiKid in this family of languages. 
Hence when the various languages had branched ofl, each 
<levploped along its own spe,cial line taking Tip from the 
><n iginal store of flexions only those which it needed. Thus 
w( see, even at the earliest stages of the various branches, 
that idl the suflixes are not common between these separate 
lirnnelics. The breaking down of older flexions was often 
lollowod by introduction in many cases of new ones and 
these new ones could hardly be expected to be common 
Itel.ween anj two languages. To this reason chiefly is due 
the exce(‘(lingjy rich variety of sufB.xes when we consider 
■ilu' I.-E. languages as a whole. 



InoritaDic (Positional or Isolating) 
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I.—Language Types, 



CHAPTEE III 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS OF SYNTACTICAL 

GROWTH* 

§ 26. Language begina with the Sentence. 

We have already deacribed in'the first vhapter* hov' 
the power of drawing concepts from a large number of 
percepts characterises the human being and differentiates 
him from the average animal. We also saw that after 
tliese concepts are draw'ii human beings can communicate 
tlieir thoughts to one another by putting two or more of 
these concepts together. This we call a sentence. This 
is the beginning of “language” as we usually understand 
the word. We have also seen that the sentence is the unit 
of Jangnage, and that languages are classified according to 
their sentence construction.® We may now consider this 
<lueslion in some further detail. 

5 27. Progress of an infant acquiring language is an 

• epitome of human linguistic history. 

It is a well-recognised scientific truth that the human 
child during the few weeks of its embryO'State passes suc¬ 
cessively through all the important st^es through which 
the human race has attained its present physical body. 
Similarly, during the first few weeks of life the infant 

* The ^tibstance of this chapter was commtmciated in a paper sent 
to the Fourth All-India Oriental Ckmference at Allahabadi held in 1926. 
It was entitled “Tlio Main Lines of Language Growth”. 

» §§ 7-9. . 

9 I §17-20. 
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acquires successivaly the various emotions which humanity 
has taken several hundred thousand ye{»rs to acquire during 
its march onwards since the time it first emerged upon 
earth.^ The gradual development of the infant mind is, 
as it were, an epitome of the history of (ho progress of IJie 
human mind. Exactly in the same way the acquirmg of 
language observed in an infant would give us some idea of 
how humanity has progressed in attaining articulate speech. 

§ ^8. StageH ill the UngtiisHc growth of an infant. 

The cry of a new-born child is merely a reflex due to 
[jiirely physical needs. Feelings of hunger, discomfort, 
pain etc. call forth the erj^ automatically. There is no 
thought behind it, no object for which it is uttered. It. 
however, serves a definite purpose; it draw.s the attention 
of the mother (or nurse) and results in the removal of the 
cause which gave rise to it. Thus the cry and the removal 
of an unpleasant feeling arc associated togetlicr iti the 
child-mind. Henceforth the cry is uttered with a definite 
object in view, witli a meaning in fact, and we get ilu‘ first 
beginning of language. But we cannot still call this 
“language'’. It may now be called an anitnal-vrg to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the reflex-cry of the jjrcceding stage. We 
find that many animals, especially those of the gregarious 
type, have a definite set of cries, which have each a definite 
meaning. This stsige of animal—cries begins very earlv. 
within a few' days of birth, and continues comparatively 
long. In fact, this stage lasts until the child has acquired 
considerable control over its vocal apparatus. 

The child all along tries to imitate the sounds it hears 
fi*qni others who attend to it. This gives the child control 
over its vocal chords and muscles and it gradually acquires 

1 Sea Drummond, Ascent of Man, for a very fine treatment* of this 
aspect of hamfin progress^ 
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fncility in reproducing certain sounds which are most fre- 
-quently heard.* But in the beginning the child has uo 
idea of “words” as such. To the mind of the child each 
situation, as it arise.s, demands a set of sounds which it 
tries to imitate, but which it cannot analyse into its com¬ 
ponents. Every mother knows the unmeajiing set of 
sounds she has to use for “baby-talk”. And babies are 
known to go on babbling at great rate, and often at great 
length, as if they were trying to make us understand wbat 
they have observed or thought of.* But the things they 
utter, though doubtless they have a meaning for the 
speakers, me mere unmeaning prattle to the elders. They 
may be called sound- jwnhlcs. These sounds well forth 
spontaneously from the child in response to its feelings. 
Wo often observe even grown-up children when they are 
«‘xcessively happy crooning out unmeaning words to them¬ 
selves.' They form tlie vocal expression of tlie childomo- 
lions and they serve children pretty well oven for carrying 
•r}n conversfitions with one another. If there are a lot of 
young children in « family they often develop a language 
of their own, \\Iiich is their own cherished seevot, raid to 
which elders admitted only if they arc “very good”, 
mid as a mark of special favour. This baby-language 

* It sovju.s that the simple vo\v(?ls are firel a.-quiivil and anioo!^ 
con^naat som)d.s the labials coiuc first. Hence the earliest child 
vords a»‘c f'fl, h.j, etc. JchperM-u in hhLanpia<je gives a very 

«x]mustivc treatment of child-langaage. 

2 1 had that e.\'perience with my eon (aged nine months or so) one 
•day. He had come back from hia ontiug one c.vcnmg and ihctc he Ixad 
$<'cn (as 1 ascertained from the nurse) a procession with banners and 
music. This had evidently excited him and for half im hour nrti’i* 
Aioniing home he held forth to us about all he had scon and heard. He 
had, indeed, given ns a "baby-lecture*’. 

3 The same idea ia convoyed by Kipling about Mowgli's song when 
he had slain Sher Khtn, "a song that came up into his throat all by 
itself" (Jmgh-Book, the etory of "Tiger, Tiger"). 
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at first is merely “sound-jumble", and even after children 
have learnt the use of words they may go on coining 
new jumble-words. 

All this lime the human brain the child possesses goes on 
developing; and soon after the “sound-jumble" stage, the 
sense of separate words begins to daw'n upon it. Of course, 
the child draws its own common factors from a number of 
sense-impressions, and invents its own sounds to indicate 
these. In other words, it begins to have concepts and 
learns to grasp what words may mean. The elders would 
bo necessarily helping the baby at this stage by uttering 
individual words and pointing out the object. As soon as 
the power of thought (drawing of a concept from percepts) 
is exercised, further progress is assured and is naturally 
easy. This stage is seen to begin in the child wdien it 
begin to use articulate words. And from tliat period oii- 
^vards it is merely a question of time. 

One important fact is to be constantly borne in mind, 
viz., that all through this process of acquiring the language 
the child things in sentences, never in individual words. It 
is also remarkable how a child can acquire more languages 
than one simultaneously; and very seldom are. the languages 
(i.e., the sentence-construction) mixed up, though words 
may be confused.^ 

§ 29. Primitive speech : (i) the Animal-cry stage. 

From the above considerations regarding the linguistic- 
growth of the child, wo may confidently draw some con¬ 
clusions about the primitive speech of humanity. Of 
course, anything in the nature of a record of that stage is 

^ This is thg prioffple Jj'ing at the bottom of the **direct«metbod'’ 
of teaching languages. The idea is to teach the learner lo thinh 
in the language. The vocabulary is acquired gradually and grammar 
ci>ms laH of all. That was the reason why the Qrfeks never tau^t 
nor compiled any grammar of their onw language. It was unncceaaary.. 
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an utter impossibility. But we may be justified in assum¬ 
ing that just preceding the emergence of Homo Sapiens, the- 
human being must have \ittered mere animal-cries. 
These cries variously modulated may luive acquired definite 
meanings. These may have been accompanied -by gesturo 
to a greater or lesser extent.^ How long this stage lasted 
it is difficult to say. Bui as soon as Homo Sapiens comes¬ 
on the stage we get language in the correct sense of the- 
term, inasmuch as from now on there is a thought—a 
purpose—behind the soiind uttered. Rightly has Marett 
said that man “tried to make a speech as soon he had' 
learnt to stand on his hind legs’*.^ The meaning of this is 
that tlio uprighfi stature of man is accompanied with certain 
developments of the brain—^lioth as regards the size of the 
broiji cavity as well as the quality of the grey matter. 
These hi lest developed parts of the brain are those that 
contml the sjiceeh eentres.® And side by side with the- 
power of spet'cli there arises also the power of drawing the 
concept. 

§ 30. Primifivc spotu-h: [ii) flu' Sound-jumble shge. 

The animal-cries of “primitive man” would necessarily 

have been confined purely to the expression erf animal 

• 

1 The dm-clopnicnf of gesture language is a parallel growth and 
is equally primitive. Gesture language is & cormnon possession of ail 
humanity and is universally understood. Among some tribes of the- 
North-American Indians, however, it has attained very great develop¬ 
ment. It seems likely that there was a period of human history when 
animal cries were helped on -with gestures, but I do not think that there- 
was a period when gesture alone was used and humanity was eomplete* 
ly dumb, 

3 Anthropology, p. IfISl. 

® Consult F. W. Mott, The limn and the Voice in Speech afut 
Song. There is a goml diagram (fig. 17) faring p. 74 of the book 
showing the ‘ sia'cch zone” in the human brain and a good explanation* 
of it ia given on p. 74. 
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Instincts—^Ininger, sleep, fear and ex-iinpulse.* And at this 
^age, indeed, they do not deserve the name of speech, nor 
should the utterei*s of these cries be dignified by the name 
of human beings. Humanity refdly begins with the up* 
right stature and the control of speech organs. The power 
•of thought, which goes with the power of speech, is also 
now present, but it is latrnt. It is by generations of deve¬ 
lopment and by the continuous ex(*i'oise of this faculty that 
the power of thouglit develo]>s enough to give wonls to a 
language. And just as w'e saw in the case of the infant, 
humanity, loo, has passed thi-ough a sound-jumble stage. 
Luckily we possess among th-j languages of the world to¬ 
day such “sound-jiunblo” languages, which, as might be 
expected, are used by the most pritnitivc human i)eimf,s 
Ihing at present. These primitive human beings certainly 
possess the latent eapaeity of drawing concepts from per¬ 
cepts, but this lias not boon developed, just because their 
lives are practically confined to the four animal impulses 
enumerated above; and so tlie need of articulate expression 
of their feelings is also strictly limited. Of course, they are 
•constantly receiving sense-irnpiessions from their environ¬ 
ment but the need of putting these into words would arise 
but in a few cases. With this limited linguistic need these 
people are quite able to live their lives in the “sound- 
jumble’' stage with one “sound-jumble” for each indivi¬ 
dual sense-perception they need to express in words. The 
people of the utterly remote “end of the world”, 'Tierra 
del Fuego, do possess a language made up of “sound- 
jumbles”, each one representing a percept ; and this lan¬ 
guage has never a concept and hence no “word”. If one of 
the people of this region sees a fish and then he catches the 
fish, his wife cooks the fish and the family eat the fish and 
Ihey find the fish tastes nice, then, for each of these five 
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Hcuse-iiupressions, he would use an absolutely independeut 
“sound-jumble”. Not one of these five would have the 
faintest suggestion of having something in eommon (in the 
present <iase, “fish”) with the rest. Their minds have had 
no jiraotice in drawing these common factors from sense- 
iinpresaiona (in other words, concepts from percepts), hence 
ejich of their “sound-jumbles” is an independent unit. The 
slightpsi change in the sense-impression—if, for instance, 
he sees two fishes instead of one-r-would necessitate an 
entirely distinct “soiind-jumlde”. Each utterance of these 
]'eople. in short, represents one single perception taken as a 
whole in nil its details. Those may sometimes be quite 
complex. 1'lms Marett quotes from the language of these 
sjune people the remarkable “sound-jumble”,, mamdhapina- 
tnpai which means “two-people-are-looking-at-each-other- 
hoping-that-cithei’-will-offor - to-do - something - which-both- 
de.sire-but-npe-unwilling-to-do”.‘ 

§,92. Primitive Speech: (Hi) the Holophrastic stage. 

Marett describes the language of the Tien*a del Fuegians 
as “Jiolophrastic” or “inewporating”. In it each utter¬ 
ance (one could hardly call it either a “word” or even a 
“sentence” in the strict sense) consisting of a number of 
sf)unds, “into which are packed away enough suggestions 
to reproduce the situation in all its detail, the act, the 
person who did it, the instrument, the time, the circum¬ 
stances, the place, and who knows what besides”.^ I would 
rather reseiwe the term “holophrastic” to the slightly more 
advanced stage of language and call the moat primitive by 
the name “sound-jumble”. The very definition as given by 
Marett in»pl«>s that each of the comiwnent parts is felt 
(however dimly) to ho a separate concept. But such is not 

’ Marett, op. cit., p. 140. 

* Ijoc. fit. 
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the case with the language of Tierra del Fuego. The true 
-stage of holophraae would begin when once there arises the 
-rlim perception that the whole situation is capable of being 
analysed into component parts such as the act, the actor, 
the time, the place, the circumstances, etc. Then one 
would begin to group together the various components per¬ 
ceived in various sense-impressions and the first step towards 
the drawing of concepts would be taken. The latent power 
of thought (the Idgoa) in the human brain would then be 
stirred and we w'ould get more rapid progress. Among the 
languages of the world we have most of the American langu¬ 
ages at this stage of development. Thus in the Old TTuron- 
Troquois language we get the following holophrases; 
esrhoirhon (I-have-been-to-the-water); 
ftetsonha (go-to-the-water); 
oiuhquoha (there-is-water-in the bucket); 
daustantewacharei (there-is-water-in-the-pot). 

Though the stranger fails to discover here any common 
factor in the actual sounds uttered, still the speakers are 
quite aware of the common factor—^the concept, “water”. 
'I’his is proved by the fact that they have an independent 
“hypothetical word” for “water”. By this is meant that 
the word (au'en) is recognised in the language as the label 
attached to the concept “water”, but it is never used* 
either by itself or in a sentence. This is the earliest stage 
when there is the recognition of the concept and there is 
a label (though hypothetical) attached to it. 

The next step forward is when this common factor'is 
also realised as a common factor in the spoken sounds. 
Here we get full holophrase. Thus, in the Cherokee we 
get nadholinin (bring us the canoe) which can be analysed 
into the full concept-words nafen (bring), amokhol (canoe) 
and Hill (we).i This is true “holophrase”. 

* Op, cit., p. 141. 
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§ $2. The Word^stage of language. 

After this stage comes the full word (the »i5) w^hich is 
the label of the concept. It requin^s generations of steady 
mental growth to reach this stage. Those of us who 
possess fully developed languages find it hard to realise how 
a language can exist without words. And even when words 
•come they are at first but names of eoncrete concepts. 
And even these concrete concepts are not what we may 
term “pure”. There are many concrete objects which the 
primitive mind cannot conceive of as apart from the 
po.sscssor. Thus there are distinct \\'ords in many langiia- 
•ges for “iny hut”, “your hut”, “his hut”, “my father’s 
hut”, “his neighbour's hut” and so forth, but no single 
word for “hut”. This is but one way in which the 
“percept” goes on persisting. Though considerably 
narrow in comparison to the “souiuLjumble” stage, the 
])ei‘eept of the tiling possessed still remains intimately 
bound up with the possessor. So also the concept of 
number does not exist apart from some concrete objects 
enumerated. Thus we notice the curious fact with many 
primitive peoples that though they cannot count {in the 
abstract) beyond four, they can accurately enumerate quite 
a large number of specific objects, such as cocoanuts or 
■shells, 

§ 3//. The process of drawing concepts is conlinuvuslg 
going on in language. 

The use of the power of thought (the concept faculty) 

■ does not stop with the emergence of \vords in a language. 
The human mind goes on continuously grouping and re- 
gi'oupiug its percepts and concepts and goes on drawing 
new' “common factors” from these fmsh groups. Thus 
new concepts—new words—go on arising. First, as we 
saw, these indicate concrete material objects, but they are 
aiot quite pure. These may be called “compound con- 
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cepts*'—^where two or more items nre grouped together as- 
one single concept. Such for instance are the words which 
indicate the possessor and the thing possessed, the object 
and its number, the verb and its subject. In short, Iho 
liolophrastic stage continues for a considerable time even 
after “words" have come. But the constant regrouping 
that is going on in the minds of speakers results in a con¬ 
tinuous analysis of these compound concepts, anti they 
gradually break up into their component parts. 

Still the concepts are strictly material and concrete. 
The abstract concepts come much later, and probably these 
also pass through a stage of “compound abstract con- 
(jepta". The history of thought in any great nation could 
give ample evidence of the growth of these abstract 
concepts. The use of metaphor in language, especially in 
case of words denoting abstract ideas, is sure proof of 
this gradual growth, 

§ 34. The three types of sentences. 

Leaving now the growth of abstract terms, we may 
come back to the sentence. Sentences, as we understand ^ 
them, begin with the “wca’d-stage”. Every sentence in its 
simplest form must contain two concepts expressed or 
implied, or otherwise understood from the “logic of cir¬ 
cumstances”. Tbiis if a person suddenly come into a room 
and says “Dog”, he would be naturally asked, “What 
about it ?” But if a visitor comes into the room and the- 
master says to the servant, “Chair”, the circumstances 
convey the full sense. This is the simplest type of sen¬ 
tence, when two concepts are joined together. Usually one 
of them is known to both the speaker and the hearer and 
the other is what conveys fresh information to the hearer. 
The first is the subject and the second is the predicate.^' 

* It' U to be carofuUy noted that these two words are not to W- 
aoderstdod in the grammatical hot in the psyohologusal sense. 
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From this simple beginning we get more complex typos of 
sentences. Thus, instead of one “subject" we may have 
several and they .may be connected with one or more 
“predicates**. And in such complex sentences several of 
the subjects may stand in different relatkais with the 
different predicates. 

Wo have therefore to consider how these different 
types of relationship of the subject and the predicate^ 
ill a sentence are to be indicated. And according to the 
method employed we get the throe types of sentences— 
(i) Isolating, (ii) Agglutinating and (iii) Inflecting. These 
three are the only types known to us and any particular 
language represents one type predominantly. We have 
already seen the distinctions between these three types 
and these need not be repeated here.' 

§ da. These three types are not necessarily connected. 

The older writers on lirguistics had a theory that these 
three types (Isolating, Agglutinating and Inflecting) were 
three stages in the progress of languages and that the 
Inflecting type passed again into the Isolating. This theory 
seemed to round off everything so well that it continuod 
to be upheld till quite recently. It was held that primitive 
language was isolating in structure and it gradually passed 
into 4hc agglutinating stage through some words (the so* 
called empty-words *) being regarded as suffixes in course 
of time. The agglutinating suffixes would thus in turn fuse 
into inflecting-suffixes. The inflections finally would in 

^ Chapter JX above. It vill be noted that there Isolating (or 
Inorganic^ type was given as separate from the Oiganie type which in¬ 
cludes (I; Incorporating (II) Agglutinating and (HI) Inflecting. Ihis 
is because there the question was not considered ffom the tiew-pomt of 
the evolution of langni^. 

a Such as exist in Chinese, see Chap. XHI, | (252 (it). 

4--1235B. 
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coum of time "decay” and give ns back the sMtiiting 
stage. But there is not » scrap of proof for this tbeor3r. As 
far back as we can trace each type of language we see it has 
never been anything else. So it would be mcare reasonable 
to suppose these three types as having arisen simultaneously. 

§ 36. The Isolating type. 

In this type of language all relationships are indicated 
by position. And the growth of concepts (especially of 
the abstract oonoept.s) can be very well illustrated by com¬ 
paring together the Sudan languages of Africa and C’hinese 
both of which belong to this type. The former are com¬ 
pletely lacking in prepositions. There are only three 
syntactical relations which can be "naturally” expressed 
by position without the help of other words. 'Phese are the 
lelationships of (i) subject (agent) and verb, (ii) object 
and verb and (iii) possessor and thing jwssessed. When 
other relations—such us instrument, location etc., are to 
be expressed these have to be paraphrased in terms of the 
three mentioned above. Hence the roundabout periphrases 
needed to express what to us seem eery simple sentences.‘ 
In Chinese on the other hand the "preptvsitions” are fully 
developed and these help to fix the relationships accurately, 
Now these little words express very abstract concepts 
relating to the connections between concepts (i.r., relating 
to syntactical connections). And the primitive speakers 
of the Sudan languages have not risen to that height, 
which the far more civilised Chinese have attained. 

§ 37. The Agglutinating type. 

TSiis type includes the greater number of the languages 
spe^en in the world to-day. These are second only in 
importance to the languages of the inflecting type. In 

1 See Chap. XIH, § 288 (v). 
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this type the relationships between the purls of a sentence 
ere indicated by formal elements (either prefixes or suflBxes) 
4X11(1 in most cases there are as many of these as there are 
relations or modifications needed to be expressed. Thus, 
it we have to express the idea of genitive singular, there 
would be two suffixes needed, one for indicating singular 
and the other for possession, and in the genitive plural the 
o»ie suffix xvoiild indicate plurality and the other would 
remain the same as in the singular. This gives to the 
agglutinative languages a clarity of expression which con¬ 
stitutes their inarked foalnro.* The syntactical relation¬ 
ships are, as it were, analysed and eacli of them receives 
appropriate expression in an affix. Whether these suffixes 
wej'o originally independent words (as some maintain) or 
not might be left an open question because there is no 
positive evidence about it. In the better developed of 
these laiiguago.s the prepositions are also fairly well 
•<leve]ope(l. 


^ 3S. The tufieeUit - 

Tliis type is in many a>^pect>< Die niovt imp^Uant, for 
to it belong the most highly developed languages as well as 
.those possessing the finest literatures. There are three 
■'families’* of these languages—Hainitic, Semitic and Indo- 
European, and evidence seems to be gathering that all these 
three may have been derived fnvm a common stock. Con¬ 
fining ourselves, however, to the Indo-European languages 
-only we see some remarkable points. In these languages 
the syntactical relations are indicated by suffixes which are 
found in gi’eat variety. Many of those indicate some very 
-complex ideas. In fact it seems as if the early suffixes 
denoted a set of complex syntax relations. We may almost 

* See exatapks glveu above § § '22-33. 
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call these "*pcrcepis of syntactical relations”; and each 
su£lis expresses only one of these even though it may be 
a complex one. Not only that, but a slight change in it 
(for instance fi'om singular to plural) demands a complete- 
change of the suffix. This is the main reason for the largo 
number of grammatical suffixes found in the Indo-European 
languages. Each of tliem rt*prescnts a comple.x percept of 
syutnetical relations. 

39. The rise of Preposifions. 

As language progi*esses these suffixes tend to form groups 
and these groups give rise to new concepts which may 
get new labels. These latter would express abstractions 
and some of these would express very elusive relations. 
These are what we call in grammar “prepositions” and 
other modificatory particles. Take for instance the three- 
English sentences; , “I cut fruit with the knife”, “He took 
a walk with his friend” and “I walked out of the shop 
with the booh". In each of these we have an idea expressed 
by “with”, which is a common factor in all the three, but 
it is somewhat difficult to catch this common idea, which 
is “accompaniment of the action”. In some languages 
these three sentences would be expressed by the use of 
three different case-ondings, Even in Sanskrit, thoygh 
only one case (the instrumental) might be used, still for 
the last it would hardly be called idiomatic Sanskint, and 
the use of in the first would be regarded as wrong. 
In idiomatic Sanskrit these w'ould be: (i) tRsrwawifj 
(ii) f«ii« and (iii) It does, 

indeed,, take a long development in thought processes to 
^ arrive at the prepositions and other avyayas. The Indo- 
European lanjpiagfis even in their early period are very ri(^ 
hi words of this type indicating that the people using these 
had attained a level of thought muOh higher than' that of 
mere savages. 
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§ 40. Auxiimy verba. 

What we saw above, was with reference to nouns, pro¬ 
nouns and adjectives. With verbs the syntactical relations 
refer to what are called “tenses” and "moods”, i.e., to the 
time and the manner of the action. The state of mind of 
the speaker or actor is also sometimes considered. All 
these varied relations are expressed in the older Indo> 
European languages by different verbal suffixes. But in 
com*se of time the finite verb* is replaced more and more 
i>y participles, infinitives and with auxiliaries forms. This 
chuiigp is very well exemplified in tin- history of Ejighsh 
and in that of the Modern Indo-Aryan as compared with 
t'lassical Sanskrit. The auxiliary verbs were originally 
independent finite verbs like the iv^t, but wilb the group¬ 
ing togetlier of the sen.ses of the various moods and tenses 
lliev cnino to acquire new meaning.s and fresh functions. 

§ 41. Prow Synthceis io Analysis. 

This process of analysing the syntactical relations is 
doubtless helped by the fact that a good many of the 
finite forms of the moods and tenses in the older languages 
(as ill Sanskrit, Latin and Greek) differ only Hy fine shades 
of meaning. So they tended to overlap and get 
confused with each other. It is often diflieull in the older 
texts to say exactly why a subjective or an optative 
or an imperative has been used, or why an aorisi or a 
perfect. Similarly with the eases it is often difficult to 
know the exact reason why one particular case has been 
used rather than another. This overlapping of meanings be¬ 
tween different forms caused a good deal of confusion in 
til© syntax,- and simultaneously the prepositions and auxi- 

1 The forms of tlie “tenses” and “nioods” of a verb are called, 

“finite”, as each of them has a definite meaning. 

a The syntix of the in Sanskrit is exiremdy interest¬ 

ing from th‘s point of view. So also the syntax of the Vendidid shows 
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liaries which had already come into use acquired a clearer 
meaning. Thus the transition from the synthetic stage 
(where the syntactical relations were indicated by putting 
together^ the root and the ending) to the analytic (whOTe 
these relations were analysed into more or less £unda> 
mental concepts) was achieved. Every language passes 
through this change. With some the change is extremely 
slow because this process has been retarded by geographical 
isolation and other causes. With others the change has 
been extremely swift because there has been earlj' contact 
with other languages. 

§ 42. KzampieH of thin proct Sft -. (i) Lithuauinn. 

Among the T.-E. languages to-day Lithunnian shows 
a nearly complete synthetic structure and it can best be 
compared to Vedic Sanskrit. .rbis means that this 
ianguoge has remained practically stationary during the 
past three thousand yoar.s or so, 'I’hc reason lor this is- 
seen in the nature of the land itself. T(. is a country full 
of fet'er-ridden swamps and impenelrable forests. The 
slight extent of sea-coast it possesse.s is not of much use 
for commerce, because the sea is frozen for more than half 
the year. Besides, the country is not particularly rich in 
any kind of produce which would tempt a foreign conqueror. 
So Lithuania has been left alone, as it were, and has hail 
but little contact with outsiders. It came nominally under 
the domination of Russia, but even then the land was not 
attractive enough to induce the nilers to settle down there. 

(i7) Hebrew and Arabic. 

These two languages are very closely related and they 
had practically the same synthetic structure about two 

the tttttsiiioa from the synthetic to the aoilytic stage. Contact with 
Ibreiga Isagnages was doalAless the hastening eansc in both oases, 

» is the literal meaning of ft-ynihem. 
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thousand years ago. But to-day Hebrew is much more ad- 
vuiiced on the analytic stage than Arabic. The Jews have 
been a persecuted race during these centuries and having 
left their original land they have wandered all over the 
world. Being deeply religbus they have preserved their 
sacred texts, but in their daily life they were perforce 
obliged to speak the language of the land they lived in.' 
So their own colloquial Hebrew got very mixed up and 
becfimo analytic in structure. 

The Arabs, loo, spread over all the lands of the Old 
World, but they went evei!ywhe)’e as conquerors who 
imposed their language and religion upon other vanquished 
peoples, '.rbeir religion, too, was a great binding and con¬ 
serving foiCM' and the Arab rulers of different lands foraied 
a strongly united body, wbieli fact also helped the preser- 
^ arion of the language. 

So the two languages have had different histories, eveji 
though both tlie people were deeply religious, because the 
one spread over the world as wandering fugitives, the other 
as conquerors. 

(ill) Persian 

The history of Persian is also quite instructive in this 
icspecl. The language of the Achaemenian Inscriptions— 
Old Persian—is fully synthetic and pmtiy close to Sanskrit 
in structure. That was the period when the Achaemeniaus 
were the rulers of a vast empire and their political centre 
was at Persepolis— tlie heart of Aryan Iran. These two 
facts tended to preserve the court language (in which these 
inscriptions were composed) more or less pure. Doubtless 
the language of the masses must have been undergoing 
change owing to contact with the various races in the great 
empire. 'Ihen came the Macedonian conquest which put 
an end to the domination of Iran for nearly five centuries. 
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A&d the politiool oentre of gravity was also shifted. 
We come upon Persian language again at the be¬ 
ginning of the Sasanian period and then we find 
it in the Middle Iranian stage. During the two ceo- 
turies preceding the rise of the Sasanians the pditi- 
cai oentre of Iran was definitely fixed in IMesopotamuv 
—at Ctesiphon, And this city continued to be the capital 
of the Sasanians as well. Hence the Middle Iranian, as 
we get in the beginning of the Sasanian peroid, is already a 
language well advanced tow'ards the analytic type with 
a considerable borrowing of wonls from Semitic languages. 
This Semitic influence continued all llirough the centuries 
of Sasanian rule and soon after tlie iKlaniic conquest we 
find Modem Persian emerging—the most completely 
analytic of all the Indo-European languagevS.* 


. I 
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CHAPl’ER IV 


Growth op Languages 

|45. The chief influences afjeciinfj the growth of languages. 

The study of the growth of languagos becomes one of 
■deep interest, when we also bear in mind the races that 
have used them in the course of their vjvoliition. In an 
€10111601317 treatise like this one can but mention and 
discuss in the barest outline the main factors which have 
exercised an influence in the development and growth of 
languages. 

These may be classified broadly as uniler ; — 

(i) Physical '(or geographical) intluouces, 

(ii) Itacial influences and racial admixture mainly 

due to political and ecuiiuniic reasons, 

(iii) Menial outlook (as a uholo) < 4' the )'Coplr, 

(iv) (cultural influences includiiig art and 

literature. 

Each of these is of considerable imjiorranc.e and interest 
and it would hardly do to neglect any <>t these factors 
from oiu* consideration. 

The last-named factor is the most import nut one itom 
many points of view, for it is the factor that gives stability 
and balance to a language. 

§ (i) Physical or geografikiau influences. 

The physical (or what are sometimes onlled the geo¬ 
graphical*’) influences are of considerable importance as is 
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well known to students of history and anthropology. It is^ 
only lately that the influence of geographical environment 
on culture is being studied with some attention.* Whether 
a country is a desert or is mountainous, whether it has 
large rivers or not, whether the sea-board is of considerable- 
extent or not, and whether there are many large harbours- 
along the coast, all these factors have a direct bearing on: 
the culture and development of races. And in so far as- 
culture is reflected in speech these have a bearing on langu¬ 
age as well. The coldness or dampness of the climate- 
affects the food supply, and consequently the physique, the- 
character and the mental outlook of a i»eople. 

These factors art; also refl-.-cted in the language of a 
|x-*ople. The rigours of the frozen aoi-th made the North¬ 
men of Europe an extraordinarily hardy race, and their 
coasts deeply indented by the long fjords afforded safo 
harbours to these people. Moreover owing to the lack of 
large arable and grassy tracts in Scandinavia, fish became 
oil important article of diet and this naturally made these 
Northmen a nation of hardy sea-rovers. They spread over 
the whole of Europe during rhe first inilleiniium after 
Christ and profoundly affected the ethnology, the culture 
and the languages of that continent.^ • 

The chief physical features of Greece are her limestotio 
mountains, which effectively cut off one small valley from 
another. The absence of any large sui’fuce streams® made 
comniunicatioii between one valley and another a. 

» See tfac introduction to Helnibottz'H World History by the late 
Vj«count Bryce, Modem hifttoriaiiH lay consulcrable atroas on gcogra- 
ptiieal conditions. The claasic example ia that of Greece. 

^ They even penetrated to the frozen coaata of Labrador and wa 
nvay hope to get some day aoiuc further evidence of their pieaence 
tliere. 

* Beeaase water aoaka through lirt)e>itoae. 
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matter o£ considerable difficulty,’ This led, politically, to. 
Q development of city-states and to the peculiarly 
aristocratic polity of most of them, for naturaUy the few 
true Greeks in each district would bind themselves in a 
close aristocracy for self-defence against the native.popula¬ 
tion.® iniiguisticidly this led to the development of a 
Injge number of mutually (niore or less) unintelligible 
dinlect.s.'’ 

S 4~>. Some ftirfJier cji-aniplrti. (a) India. 

'Die examples of India and of Tran may alsQ be con¬ 
sidered in some detail. In India the great northerir 
barrier h.''s effectively prevented any influence penetrating 
from iliovc. except what could trickle through the passes. 
It was chiefly through the north-western passes that wave- 
fdter wavt* of various peoples broke over the fertile plains 
oi' the Indus and the Ganges, 'riiey left their mark on the 
culture and the languages of the peoples. The aticiejit 
tiila s (among whom the Hravidiana predominated) were 
I'ushcd further and further hack until at the present time 
they have been squeezed back inin the extreme east. ?wiuth 
atid south-east of the peninsula.* The Aryans were among, 

* 

' Especially in ilio aljseiuv of the I'orsc. which is not an. animal 
natJMi lo Givecr. The natural Ixmie of tho horse i-. in wide grassy 
pla'a.s. 

- The Giv<‘k.8 had originally conu' in from the north. Wc havO’ 
\cry little information about the ahorigiiu’l inhabitants of Greece 
the promi Chvelvs never <‘OU‘l<*v.-«‘n«h'd lo rmird the eintouis or 
the history of these ‘'helots”. 

* So great wax the divergenee in siMue cases tl«at Ihe Ath.-'niaas 
tloiight the dialei*t of Macedonia to l>e a barharoiis longue and mimbered 
(he Macedonians among the hatbarm (the barbarians). 

■* <K course this refers mainly to the Dravidians. They hove how¬ 
ever, left a remarkable “linguktie islan*!”, in Baluchistan where the 
tirlilml huiguage, belonging to (he Bravidian family, still survives. The 
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the eariiest who broke through the Afghan passes. There 
were a great many such waves at “the dawn of history”; 
and when we come to the recorded historical inroads^ we 
find the Aryan languages and Aryan culture in undispiited 
possession of the fertile plains of Hindustan. The language 
and the culture were both vigorous enough to absorb 
(almost completely) the foreign elements that came in with 
the Sakas, tlie Hunas and others.® The increa.sing fertility 
the soil as the Aryans passed eastwards, due to the damp, 
hot climate, produced ample food and gave time, and 
leisure enougli for the cultivation of the arts and crafts, 
as well as for thinking out the conjplex problems of the 
hero and the liereaftcr. The drier and leas fertile tracts 
of the Pan jab necessitated a continual struggle with o-iim.'. 
Hence we find that as long as the Aryans were in the 
Panjab the literature was vigorous as also the langtiage. 
-tmd that as they extended their sway eastwards into the 
<inrjgcs valley there grew up a deeper speculative philosophy 
^md with it the language also acquired a special flexibility 
3lo express the subtle differences of human thought and 
emotions. With the growth of material and intellectual 
riches the population increased. Soon after an outlet to 

oOtor aboriginch were Jriven into the J’on’sl tract.*! of Ot‘U»r.il iicbi. 
ftlie egic forest of I)aQ.<Jaka) and into the mardhes and foj-'.tij of 
East Bengal and Assam. No doUbt this Aryan pressure stiinulaied 
•colonising activities among the Dravidians and the East Bengal people 
ill the early days and led to the spread of Hindu culture in what has 
Wm called “(xreater India". 

1 Among the esriiest recorded was that of Darins the Great of 
IfSn about 516 B.C, 

^ It may be noted that as tho innate vigour of tlua ancient Aryan 
^ilture declined, greater and greater iniluence was verted both on the 
•«niltnre and the languages by tho later foreigners. Islam and 
th$ West have both indnenced India to an extent which no earlier 
invasion had ever done. 
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the sen Imcl been found at the mouths of the Ganges, the 
Hindus* turned their thoughts towards lands beyond the 
efisteni sea and laid the foundations of what may be 
tei’med Greater India.* In the south tex) we find the 
Aryans expanding, pushing tho Dravidians before them. 
But the Aryan polity very soon recognised that theso 
original sons of llie soil were necessary fur tlieir well-being 
and so they were recognised as part of the Hindu social 
and roligion.s u orld and these Dravidians helped very largely 
to cam the Aryan language- and culture, over Greater 
liidiii.’ 

But the Dravidians had been a seafaring peoi)]e long- 
before the Arj'ans arri^-ed in India. Australian languages 
show very elose affinities to the Dravidian languages and 
there are reasons to believe that the Dravidian people had 
one time colonised that land. Then again towards thfr 
we.st eoust it was the Dravidians who maintained the¬ 
se:*.-borne trade with the Semitic people of Babylon. The 
Semitic languages (Arabic and Hebrew for instance) show 
a lot of words from Indian languages, especially name.s 
of those commodities which were obtained from India, 
and in a majority of these ca.ses the words are from the 
Dravidian sources. An interesting example of one such 
word is the name for “rice", which is evid<Mitly a loaji 
^vord in' all the languages of the western countries. Tlie 
wonl was first borrowed by the Semitic people from the 
'J'ainiJ arim and thence through the Semitic and Greek the 
Aionl has passeil into all European languages. 

* Tbe-sp woi-e tho Arvanfs of Bengal as well from tlw Di-avhliau.^ 
of Ihe fkiiith. The tiitter had been abeady taken into the Hindu fold 
by the time. 

3 Especially in Java and Cembodia. The fervour of Boddhism- 
was also a .very important factor in this colonising. 

“ They'had by this time imbibed sufficioafc Aryan culture; so that 
the culture they represented differed in no way essentially from that 
which bad been carried across the seas by the northern Aryans from 
the Ganges delta. 

ai 
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Fui'ther north along the West coast there are only two 
large rivers, and there are very few natural Imrbours. 
Hence we find the foreign influences only among those 
people who lived near the mouths of those two rivers; and 
we find that Gujarati shows a very large percentage of pure 
Semitic words which came in before Islam. This is because 
the two great ])orls of Surat and Broach were situated In 
Gujarat at the mouth of the two rivers, the Tapti and the 
Kannada. In fact Broach was known to the Greeks, and 
^ven in the Babylonian writings it is mentioned as a 
flourishing centre of trade.’ 

§ 46*. (6) Iran, 

111 Iran, too, the physical features have eonsidernhl.V 
influenced the lingui.stic deA*elopmeut of the land. We 
find for example a fairly well-marked division all through 

liistorv into the Eastern and the Western Dialects. Of 

« 

these the former have always been move purely Aryan in 
their structure than the latter. The Western languag';s 
have always shown a greater admixture of Semitic words 
.and phrases. Even the syntax vias affected when the 
b'anian races adopted the Semitic mode of writing. The 
classic example of Fahlavi ma.\ be quoted. The earlier 
scholars were in great doubt as to whether this language 
was at all Aryan.® The homeland of Western ii'anian 
Aryans was Pars, the fertile plateau roughly occupying the 

1 Ftombay, of coarse, existed as a chteter of oKky islands Jong 
■l>cforc the British jwridd. The possibilities of the Itarbour had long 
been known, for the northern parts of Bombay harbour, the Kalyan 
-creek, which communicates through Ba-.srin witli the .;pt>n ocean has 
always been used. Eah’an and BasHcin have always been seaports 
of great importanco. 

y Much the same sort of controversy aro-sc in the beg'nning among 
»s<rhoIara regarding (be exact family relationships of the Hittite speech. 
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aiouth-western part of the country, and Jrom here vigorous 
races and empires took their rise in succession, Ispahan, 
at the centre of this plateau, was the capital of this empire 
for centuries, and the ancient Persepolis and Ecbatana’ 
were also situated on the same platea»i. The modern 
northern capital, Teheran, owes its rise mainly to political ' 
reasons. In the centre there are arid deserts wliicli affo»‘(U 
hardly any support to life, and further to the east lies the 
region of mountains (Kohistan), which iii later ages afforded 
refuge to Zoroastrians. The intervening desert has effec¬ 
tively kept the languages of Western Iran distinct from 
those ot Eastern Iran and of Baloelnslar and Afghanistan. 
'We have also to consider the question of tlie change of 
olirnate and fertility of the soil even within historical 
times.* The desert has distinctly grown in extent within 
}»istorical limes and some of the ancieni cities have been 
completely overwhelmed by sand. The land is practically 
bounded on all sides by mountains but these have always 
been fairly easy to cross and we find all tlirough hi.«tory 
various races coming in from the north-west and north- 
•east and south-west. The main feature.'^ of Iran have bcof 
ou the whole of continuation of those of Contial Asia. 
Aridity is a marked feature chiefly owing to scanty rainfa'l 
and this fact makes this region one “in which cultivated 
districts capable of sustaining population are rare and 
far apart”.* 

§ il. (it) Racial influences and racial admutnre. 

Enough has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
do show that geographical and climatic influences exercise 
jx very profound infliuence ou human lives and human 

1 Modern Hamadan. 

* See Sykee, HUtory of Persia^ Vol. I, Chap, I. 

Sykes, op, cit.* Vol. I, p. 8, 
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eulte. Depending on these physical ohsraoteristka 
(though exactly how has not yet been clearly understood) 
each region deTelops a special race type* and a special 
culture. When races intermingle from whatever cause 
(pohtioal. economic or any other) the result « 
mirrored in their lungueges. The language the 
after the intermingling is a short of •'res.ton fto 

constituent factors. The subtle psychologioal mteractons^ 
between two or more races can be faithfully traced m then 
liuguistic history. The resulting language has as bwis 
the strongest language of the intermlngliug unite. The 
strength of a language lies mainly m the culture it i 
presents and is sometimes due to poUtical causes as w . 
As a result of linguistic admixture the strongest language 
absorbs whatever it needs from the others oi^ becomes 
richer. We can observe this at the present day m the 
evolution of the language of the United States of America^ 
•fhough based on English it has been enriohed bj elements 
from every language of modem Europe. Tie peop 
drawn from aU the countries of Europe are bemg welded 
into a homogeneous whole and the language ato is sbo^g 
special oharaoteriatiea of its own which mark it out 
dLtinot from the English of England There is « vim 
and a racinesa about the American which la not found m 
• the more stolid language of the mother country. 

American English is thus an example of a Europ^ 
language which in anothra continent developed under 
many and various irdluences. A contrary case, wtoe » 
European language has remained praotioally iso a e 
another laud, is that of SpanUh in South Amen^^ 

Spanish in its European home baa 

various influences of its neighbours, but in South America 

. th, mod«a itoeriimi r«., thoagh of ™rr 

«*. more ta »• ** ““ ^ 

liiAkia 
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it has flourished in dignified isolation, except for the 
borrowing of a few words and phrases from the Indian 
languages around. 

When two races commingle the effect upon the resultant 
language is decidedly in ilie dii*ection of greater simplicity, 
especially if the races speak languages of entirely different 
linguistic stocks. The natural tendency in a language to 
glow from the synthetic into the analytic is undoubtedly 
greatly hastened by such a commingling of races. This is 
very clearly seen in the history of the Modem Persian 
language. It had become practically complclily analytic 
by the beginning of the Christian era. The reason for this 
change was undoubtedly the influence of the Semitic 
peoples with whom the Trano-Aryans came into contact 
quite early. And to-day the language is the most com¬ 
pletely analytic of the I.-E. languages. 

Another good example of a mixed language due to a 
mixing of races is the peculiar dialect of English, which 
is used extensively among the Pacific, islands. This is 
kuown generally as “Pidgin English”. It is really English 
spoken in the Chinese way. Negro English is another 
interesting example of such linguistic fusion 

§ 4S. {Hi) The mental outlook of a people. 

It is indeed a literal fact that language reflects the 
mind of a people. And the whole mental and moral histoiy 
of a people can be read as much in its language as in its 
literature. It is in this connection that the Sceince of 
Semantics comes in most useful.^ Each word has a history, 
which when properly read throws light upon many an 
obscure point of the cultural and mental history of a nation, 

1 See below, Chap. VI. 

05 
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hi considering this part of our subject also we have 
to consider the influences of racial commingling. WKen 
two peoples mix tliey may either fuse together after a time, 
in which case the resulting language is vastly enriched. 
We have two excellent examples of this in English and 
I’ersijiii. Early English, when it emerges in the days of 
Edward 111, is a happy fuison of “Saxon, and Norman, 
and Dane” and llie resulting lauguage is far more i)Owerful 
and \igorous iluiu its constituents.^ Similarly Modem 
Iran w'hen it emerge-; after the Islamic conquest oE Itani, 
is a fur richer language than the Pahlavi (her mother) owing 
to tl'.e rich stream of Arabic which meets it. 

In India also we lind from the various languages how the 
mental and cultural outlook of the people cliatiged from 
age to ago. I’hus the alternating periods of “Sanskritising”, 
which are found iii all our vernaculars, are the precursors 
of religious or national revivals. These, deriving their 
inspiration from the life of the people have always culmi¬ 
nated in a fine outburst of what might be called 
“Komantioism”, which leaves the vernaculars richer than 
before. 

? 49, {iv) Cultinal ixfiactn'e^, rcWjion, art, literature etc. 

All the three Ijpes of influences, which we have been 
considering so far, tend to change in language. These 
lepresent to a certain extent the^ disruptive tendencies in 
the life of languages. If all these influences worlced 
unchecked they would in the course of a few generations 
change a language absolutely. This is what actually 

^ See the very instructive chart of "the stream of the BngUah 
language" given in the Encyclopadia Britanniea (Cambridge University 
edition), art. "English Language". 
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happens with uncultured races. A famine, or a scarcity 
of game, may lead some younger men of a primitive tribe 
to migrate else where. Tliere they get a different outlook 
upon life, they come into contact with men of a different 
tribe, and as a result if they return a few years later to 
their mother tribe they are unable to hold any communie.i- 
tion with those they hod left behind. Even in the same 
place the dialect would change too rapidly were it not for 
the folk-songs and the religious incantations of their 
"medicine men”. Religion and literature (whether 
written or unwritten) from the most precious, heritage of 
humanity all the world over; and it is these that give 
stability to a language. And these same form the greatest 
bonds of union among peoples of utterly different rncc". 
It is a very significant fact that all literatures have begun 
with religious eliants. We need instance only the Vedas 
in India and the Homeric Hymns iu Greece. A great 
religiran work is looked upon as sacred and consequently 
as a siiindard lo which all other writing must conform. 
.'\n(l in (ill age:-} and in all lands we find that it is a great 
religious book which starts a new ago iu literature. 
<JIassietil Arabic dates from the Quran, Modem German 
beings with Inither’s Bible, and Hindi Literature has booji 
jjrofouudly influenced by the Rrimdyana of Tulsidas. 
Once*such standard is set, it is only a great genius who 
can hope to change it in any manner, and this too he can 
■do more effectively by appearing to conform to the standard 
thus already fixed. Of course, a language does change in 
the course of ages, still the ancient forms always retain a 
potonb influence on its life and this is clearly seen by the 
periodical revival of the “classical” style which is 
•observable in all great literatures. 

Religion and literature, especially religious literature, 
form the most potent factors that bind human ri\ces 
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together, and hence we see all great benefactors of humani¬ 
ty have dreamt of a “Universal Language”' and of 
a “Universal Religion”. 


X Bee Appendix B for a discussion of this question- 



CHAPTER V 


The Intellectual Laws of Language: 

Analogy and Kindred Phenomena. 

§ .50, Tlui f<}tcnl;cr is the most importfint consideration 

in language. 

The iiiodcTU wndoucy iu linguistic studies is to lay 
stress ujjon the psychological aspect of speech. In consider¬ 
ing the cliiniges in any type of language wo have to consi¬ 
der them from two distinct aspects; (1) the physical and 
(2) the psychological. The former concerns itself mainly 
with tlie vocal organs and the physical production of sound. 
Such changes are mainly considered under Phonetics. 
Oepemling as they do on the physical laws governing 
the vibration of the vocal chords and the ruauipulation 
of the vocal organs. th(>se phonetic changes in language 
can be •formulated with a considerable degree of accuracy. 
J’honetic laws (as we shall see later on) have now almost 
attained the exactitude of the laws of physical sciences. 
The second, or psychological, aspect refers to the speaker, 
or, to put it more accurately, the ptind of the speaker, which 
is at the back of every utterance. Whenever a man is 
uttering speech-sounds his mind is working, and it works 
during every moment of the utterance. And this activity 
of the mind has a special bearing upon the developments of 
speech. Psychology has been fairly carefully studied in 
modem times and the rules of mental working have been 
carefully investigated. Thus the disturbing factors in the 
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growth of humnn speecli, which nre duo to the activity ot 
the human mind, can be followed and investigated. 

§ 51. The psychological factor is variable in its value. 

But though in any given individual ease the p33'cho- 
logical factor can be followed up and its full effect esti¬ 
mated, still no general rules have yet been laid down W'hich 
would govern all cases that may occur. The reason is that 
no one can foresee the direction in w'hich human mind 
would w'ork under a given set of conditions. We can 
nciarly alwaiys trace the underlying mental processes by 
which a particular word was prcwluced or its meaning 
changed. But we cannot say that given the same 
circumstances another similar word would acquiro-the same 
form or undergo similar changes of meaning.' 

The human mind is proverbially free to go where it 
listeth.® Hence all that can be done is, that after this 
factor has done its work the result can be investigated and 
the psychological reasons underlying a particular change 
or a special departure from the normal may he discovered 
and explained. What we cannot attain is the power of 
prophecy, of saj-ing beforehand what the ultimate density 
of a particular form may be. In fact this psychological 

1 A n«w underground railway line was opened in London about 
forty years ago, and the name “Bakerloo Kailway” was suggested for 
the line, because it ran between Baker Street and Waterloo Station^ 
The name wa.s accepted by all. A few months later another line was 
opened and a name bnilt up exactly on the same principles *a 
"Bakerloo” and equally welbsounding, was suggested for it, but was 
not taken up at alL 

* Though, used in a difloroni context Mic vorpc of ihc WiarjavaJ- 
(fft& fvi, 34) is very apt for our purposes also: 
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factor only lielps us to understand why certain departures 
from the normal have occurred in every language. In 
considering the grammar of any language, as every school¬ 
boy knows to his scjitow, the exceptions are veiy often 
quite as numerous us the normal examples of a rule. The 
psychological factor furnishes us with a very reasonable 
explanation of these. It is the factor which gives to 
study of linguistics its special oharm and makes it what 
it really i.s—a human science. 

§ 5'^. The aasociufion of (ptmpH in the- mind. 

It ha.s been noted l)y all observers th.il the human mind 
thinks in groups. 'I'he very origin ef conce])ts is a direct 
result of such an association of gioufK. \Vc h.ive akeady 
seen* that a concept results from a number of percepts 
being associated togellipr in a group and tlie common 
factor being extracted from it. These groups are to bo 
found in every mind and ''acli individual mind possesses its 
own Set of such associated groups. And thinking processes 
eondiK'tod in iiccorua'.i'‘e with groupiPigs are the 

easiest and mesi fruiiful. lleiUM wc find ill every system 
of “nieinorv-training'’ stress i'^ laid on the fcimation of 
such riss(;ciated groups. And a!! cdacationi.sts know how 
eas^' it is for a child to learn by associating now knowledge 
with groups already existing in its mind. The link between 
the unknown and the known is throu.^h these groups. So 
we find that in langUcage also there exist such groups et 
associated sounds and ivords and me uiings. And just as it 
happens in the case of children, one set of associated ideas 
may appeal to ('iie person, but may not evoke any resjionse 
from anotUev mind. These association groups depend 
entirely on individual idiosyncracies and winil is a natural 
gixiupiug to one mind may so>-m to bo a very far-fetched 
connection to another. I'his individual idiosyuci’acy is the 

» CMp. 1, § 7. 
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obief I'eason why uo rules can be laid down as to the 
direction along which this psychological factor would work 
in the case of a particular word or phrase. But recognising 
as we do that this factor exists, wo can explain almost 
every individual example of such working and can satis* 
factorily trace it to its origin. 

§ S3. The acceptance of linguistic change by the 

community. 

Words or constructions formed in this manner, though 
thej’- may be explained quite reasonably, are not necessarily 
accepted by the community. To be accepted and to be 
received into current speech each new formation should 
appeal to the peculiar characteristics of the people 
(very often to their st'u.se of humour) and they must also 
come at what may bo culled “psychological moment”. 
Many fine words and phrases have been thus accepted an.l 
received as “good and standard forms” in language, but 
others equally good have been rejected either because they 
failed to tickle the public fancy or because they came at 
the WToiig moment. The great World War I. tvns n 
peculiar psychological period when sensibilities were parti¬ 
cularly tense and when certain matters struck the public, 
and consequently a very large number of new words and 
phrases struck firm root in the languages of the fighting 
nations. One remarkable word of that period is Blighty 
the anglicised form of the Hindustani which 

doubtless has been influenced by the slang, *‘hlighter*\ 
“Gone west” is a phrase which had been used long before 
the War but it came into popular use only since 1914. 
Words like Dora, Anzac,' etc., have been coined on a 

» By taking the initials of “Defence Of the Bealm Afit'\ 
''Australia and New Zealand Army Crops'*. 
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principle which had been applied a 6t>uple of centuries 
earlier, but except the word Cabal,^ which is known only 
to etudonts of English History, words of such formation 
were pracliciilly luiknovvu in English before the War. 

§ .5i. Analogy. 

It frequently happens that a certain group of words 
are associated together in the uiind of the speaker. This 
association may be due to any reason—phonetic or other; 
and when another word seemingly related to that group 
comes along, the human mind desires to put the new word 
also in a form such as may make it recognisable as belong¬ 
ing to that group. A. few examples w’ill make the matter 
■clear. In Englisli, for example, we find the words shall 
and shouUl mui also will and tvould. And from analogy 
we get could froi.n can. The forms should and would have 
the letter I quite eorreetly; but there is no reason what¬ 
ever for could to have that letter. The only reason is the 
working of analogy; because shall, ivill and can are the 
three auxiliaries of mood and hence closely associated 
together in our minds. So what happen in the case of 
ilie first two must also happen in the case of the last, 
hence we have the uniform preterite forma, should, tvould 
4md could. 

Every language can furnish numbers of such instances 
where a real or fancied® resemblance to a group of words 

1 This was the name of a notorious cal)inet under Charles II and 
made up from the initials of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley 
and Laxiderdale. Here, too, the influence of the Hebrew word Kahdlah 
helped the acceptance of the word. Cf. also the ancient prophecy cunenfe 
in the days of Queen Elisabeth. *'Whcn Hemps is spun, England’s 
jdone". The word Hempe was ingeniously made up from the initial 
■letters of the Tudor sovereigns, Henry (VII and VHI), Edward VI, 
Maty I and Philip, and Bliaabeth, After the accession of ffames I it 
was no longer England but Great Britain. 

* When this happ^s it is called "false analogy". See beIow» 
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brings a new word into the group and causes a strange 
form which needs explanation. Thus from Sanskrit we 
may cite some examples.* We have in Sanskrit a very 
peculiar type of declension, that of feminine nouns ending 
in -f and (like we and ), where the singulars of the 
Dative, Ablative, Genitive and Locative cases show double 
forms. Of these forms cne is of the type of the masculine 
nouns in -i and (like nfk and 5515 ) and the other is of 
the type of the feminine nouns ending in and -ei (like 
and ne). The reasons for these two forms are to 
be found clearly iu analogy. For the masculine type there 
is the group of words ending in and -<3, the vast 
majority of which are masculine, whereas for the feminine 
forms the association is with the group of words which 
are feminine in gender. Thus and would be felt- 
to be feminine words inspite of tlie final short vowel. 

§ 55. The extension of the dual number in Sanslcrit. 

As another example we may cite the dual number in 
{Sanskrit. As with the other languages of the I.-E. group 
tiie dual number was used in the earliest period of Sanskrit 
to denote pairs which always w^ni together. Such were 
the duals of the limbs of the body and of pairs 

of beings who are always associated together 

etc.), and we may also include here “ pair^ of 
opposites” ( etc.). These duals may bfr 
styled “natural duals”.^ And in the earlier stages wo do 
not get any other types of dual at alb But, by a sort of 
extension, we find the dual number in the case of dvandva 

^ A good collection of examples is to be found in tbo articlo by 
Y. S. Ghato on “The Influence of Analogy in Sanskrit’* in the* 
Bhmdarkaf Commemoration Volume, pp. 81)9 If. 

^ Especially when two individual objects or persons were mentionod 
the dnltl had to be used. For this also is a “natural dual”* 
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compounds like iswrfiiT, etc., where the associa¬ 

tion is not “natural" at all. This is a sort of extension of 
the province of the dual number owing to (1) the ease witli 
which dvandva compounds could be formed and (2) the 
association of the ideas being altered from “natural duality'* 
to mere “duality" whether “natural" or “accidental”. 

§ 56. “False analogy'*. 

Many of the earlier writers spoke of “false analogy”; 
but it is a misleading name, and it is just as . well that 
modern writers generally agree to drop it. What is implied 
by the term is tliat the analogy is applied under the mis¬ 
taken notion that a word belongs to a particular group,, 
when as a matter of fact it does not. In a sense all 
analogical formations originate from such mistakes, and so- 
they are all “false" to a greater or less degree. 

§ 57. Tha ivorking of analogy. 

Ihe working of analogy may be put down in the form* 
of a mathematical ratio. And this can be best seen by 
observing the talk of children. Once two boys were difsciis- 
sing with great emj)nasis some matter, and one of them 
very emphatically denied it, saying, “No, it is not”. 
The other immediately retorted, “It is sot“.^ Here, tin 
process which was working in the mind of the second boy 
can be clearly expressed mathematically thus: 

HO :not: iso .soi. 

Another case came under my observation some years- 
ago. A child of four coined a new Gujarati word »^^w(hen). 
from the masculine (cock).* WTien asked to explain 

» I Am indebted for this story to my teadier, the late Dr. Peter 
Giles, Hester of Bmmanuel College, Cambridge. 

* The correct feminine is 
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the hew word, he gave the correct explanation, that just as 
fdf gives ^ gives so must g^ve 

Another case which also illustrates clearly this working 
of analogy may be quoted from the artificial world-langu¬ 
age, Esperanto. Dr. Zamenhof (the inventor of this 
language) took up the German word Frduhin, and, chang¬ 
ing it to frautino, adopted it into Esperanto to indicate a 
young (iinman-ted) girl. The -lino here is originally the 
German diminutive suffix -lein.^ But in Esperanto -ino 
Is the feminine suffix, hence it was easy for Zamenhof to 
coin a iigm' word fraulo to indicate “a young (unmarried) 
liian", “a bachelor”. 

§ 58. The effects of analogy. 

The principle of analogy plays an extremely important 
part in the development of languages. Its main effect is 
seen in a tendency to level down irregularities in 
giammar and also differences in word-formation. This is 
seen especially in the case of languages which have come 
under the influence of racial admixture. Naturally 
foreigners trying to apeak a language v/ould take up the 
formation which is numerically the largest, and would tend 
to put all others at the same level by analogy. For 
instance, the plurals of nouns in English, except in a 
very few cases, have been regularised and are made by 
the suffix -s.* Contrasted with these are the various 
methods of plural-building in German. Both English and 
German were at the same stage of development about a 

» Pranlein is “little womfln”, hence “an tinmarricd girl", **a 
klisa". 

2 Of course the rules about plurals ending in -e#, •«« etc., are 
purely phonetic. 'Che only other plural suffix found in English to-dsy 
is -en and that too is going; kine and een (persisting in Scotch) have 
been replaced by com and eyes. There is no reason why oaten may not 
be replaced soon by oxe$. Children will probably persist Itmger booauae 
-of its double soiSs. 
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thousand year ago, but English has come under foreign 
influences to a far greater extent than German and hence 
the levelling tendencies of analogy have had greater scope 
to ^\•o^k in English. 

§ 59. Contamination : * (i) Verbal. 

Another very interesting phenomenon in language, seen., 
especially in the field of syntax, is what is known as con- 
tiiminalion. Tt occurs when two ideas or constructions- 
come up in the mind of the speaker simultaneously, or 
following each other so closely that the two get fused into 
one, each “contaminating" the other, sometimes it is- 
expressed in strange-sounding words known as “portman¬ 
teau-words”,® where two words fuse together to form one. 
Thus, cameleopard is an animal tall and long-necked like 
a camel and spotted like a leopard; galumphing is 
galloping and triumphing. In Cambridge students often 
take brunch, breakfast and lunch rolled into one. A very 
good instance of this process was the H. M. S. Zuhian 
during World War I. There were two l^iitish cruisers 
the Zulu and the Nubiati and they were both badly 
damaged. The undamaged halves of the two were put 
together and the new vessel was called by the combined 
name-^of Zubian, which puzzled the Germans not a little ! 

§ 60. Malapropiems and Spoonerisms. 

Malapropisms, which are known to all readers of R. B. 
Sheridan, are also contaminations of a sort. Here two 
words of nearly similar sound are confused together and 

1 For a detailed treatment of this, eec an essay by myself oa 
"Contamination in Language" in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Sihf^r 
Jubilee Volumes, III (Orientalia), 2, pp. 603 iBf. 

® This name is found in Ijewis Carrors fasemating Through the 
Looking-Glass and what Alice found there. It is Humpty-Dumpty who 
expounds their stmoture. 
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the (Kinfusion is mainly in the meaning. **T}h.&’*aiUegorff 
on the Nila” is well known. In my own observation I. 
have come across “he standards (tenders) his apology” and 
-'he is a stamina (stigma) to the family”. Spoonerisms 
may be called “phonetic contaminations”. They are a 
species of lapsus linguae. Where two sounds in two 
different words are transposed we get a funny combination, 
These are by no means usual, and beyond causing laugh 
they do not influence the language. Their name is due 
to Dr. Spooner of Oxford, who was prone to such lapses.' 
One of the finest of his lapses was when he was asked 
by a porter at the station about his luggage and he said 
he had only “two rags and a hug" (two bags and a rug). 
Another time ho is said to have reprimanded a student by 
telling him that he had "tasted a whole worm" (wasted a 
whole term). When such transposition occurs within the 
word it is called metathesis and this change is often accepted 
AS such in language. 

§ 61. (it) Syniaciical contamination. 

As already meidioned, contamination is found mainly 
ill the domain of syntax. It is mainly due to the fact 
that thoughi, ofirn moves faster than speech. Hero 
■before an idea embodied in a sentence is fully expi;e8sed, 
another idea arises and the two resulting sentences get 
fused to’j[ctlier. Those are sometimes called “pregnant 
constructions” by grammarians. A good instance of this 
■8 where a nominative and a vocative are 

yoked together and consequently the verb is in the dual. 
It is clearly a confounding of two sentences 
and w nrd fq^r. Another example is qiinnd 

1 Most of the examples iatltered on him are apoctyphal. Tbera 
‘ was an exceedingly funny article on “Spoonerisms’* many years ago in 
-the Strand Magasine. 
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whwe one adjective of the noun is compounded 
with it and the other is given separately. ‘ Among English 
writers Shakespeare and Milton abound in such sentences. 
One of the finest examples is from Milton: 

Adam ilie goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve.* 

§ 02, The human mind disregards rules of grammar. 

The main point sought to be emphasised in this chapter 
may be stated in one sentence: tlie human mind disregards 
rules of grammar. The mind is mobile and restless and 
none can predict how a particular human being would 
respond to a particular set of circumstances. This is a 
very important factor in language growth. What grammar 
does, and should do, is to systematise and classify the 
facts of a particular language at a particular period. It is 
not the business of grammar to dogmatise or to lay down 
rules of speech. Every language has numerous dialects: 
what may not be “correct” in the standard or “learned” 
speech may bo quite acceptable in a “vulgar” dialect. And 
what is “vulgar” to-day may become perfectly “correct'' 
to-morrow. As an example we may note that the h in 
humble was “silent” not very long ago, but it is not so 
now;® and I would not be surprised if in the near future 
the word honor also has its h clearly pronounced. Words 
and forms and phrases which are not recognised by our 
grammatical text-books may find a place in standard 
grammars of the future if only a great and popular writer 

* Such constructions aro the rule in German, e.g., Eisen- and 
JStrassenbahnen (lit., "rail- and tram-ways”.) 

* Paradise Lost, iv. &24-25. 

* Some,, think it was due to Uriah Heep’s "umbleness” that good 
and respectable people began to stress the k. 
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once uses them.‘ In short there is nothing “ungrammaticar” 
in language, only some forms and construetions dX0 
“unrecognised” till some great person uses them. HenoOt 
too, the need of issuing authoritative grammars of various 
languages from time to time. France and Germany have 
been doing this once in about ten yesffs and it would be a 
groat service to learning if all important languages were 
treated sirniinrtv. 

V 
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CHAPl^EB VI 

Semantics or the Science of Mbanino' 

§ 6S. Hemaniics, a comparativehj new branch of 
linguistic science 

The Science of Meaning or Semantics is a comparatively 
recent development of linguistics. People have at all times 
recognised the fact that meanings, of words change in 
course of time and all writers on linguistic science have 
noted this, but it is only recently that this branch of 
linguistics has been treated systematically and scientifi¬ 
cally. The first important work on the subject was that 
of Br6al® and since then several scholars of repute have 
given time and thought to the subject. Except for a few 
stray articles not much work on the subject has been done 
for oriental languages.’ 

§ 64. Change of meaning in horrowed words 

When words are borrowed bodily from one language 
into another we get a change of meaning in most cases. 
The significance in the original language is botmd to 

1 I am greatly indebted to the excellent treatment of this subject 
by T. Gr. Tacker in his Introduction to the NaUtrol HisWry 0 / Language 
(pp, 373 to 3*.)6). I may say here that I have striven to give example 
from Indian languages and most of these are naturally from my own 
ntolher-tongue Qnjarati. 

2 Bssai de S^mantique (1607). 

’ Among the earliest is that o' Mr, Hemantakumar Sarkar on ‘‘TJic 
Intellectual Laws of Language and Bengali Semantics'* in the Sir 
Aiutosh Moolcerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, HI. 1. It is oasod on 
Bilal's book as regards classification and arrangement. 
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undergo some change in the new environment in which 
the word finds itself. Such changes often come on quite 
gradually. Thus, if the name of a plant or an animal has 
been borrowed from one land into another, it will in course 
of time come to mean a different plant or animal alto¬ 
gether. The Persian word shir (lion) in Urdu and other 
Indian languages comes to mean “tiger’The word 
daryd which in Persian means “riverretains that sense 
in Urdu, but in Gujarati the word means “the sea”. 
There have been a large number of words borrowed in the 
vernaculars of India from English and other European 
languages and some of them have undergone really strange 
transformations of meaning. The word “grapeshot”, 
fairly common in the daysi of the East India Company, has 
come into Gujarati as and is now used as slang 

for “a tall story”.* The word is a ccaruption 

from “agreement”,^ and is now used exclusively for “an 
indentured labourer” (lit., one who has entered into an 
agreement). Another word is the Gujarati word msf ? used 
for a “lady’s blouse”, though its origin is “waistcoat”. 
Another very interesting example is the word whidi 
means “hour” in Gujarati and is obviously from “dock” 
—the instrument which shows the hoiur.* 

5 65. Change of meaning between cognate langwaget 

When we compare words of different languages which 
are phonetically c^nmected, we are struck forcibly by the 
diffor^es of meaning as we pass from one language to 
another. Thus iianskrit vs; is the same as Greek 

1 It » ptonouoced ther ia India. 

* 0/, Amu Dargi aod Sir Dargi. But in Old Pers. it means 

*, A .modernised version of “drawing the long bow”. 

* !i?ote iho dropping of the initial a- due to the streaa acoenta 
following. 

» Cl; Bindi Csnd Bengali) wd*! utd ^t. 

m ■ 
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thunidB, but the Greek word means “soul” or “spirit**. 
So also WTWI is cognate with Greek atmds which means 
**smoke“ or “vapour”.* An extremely interesting list 
of words could be made of words derived from Sanskrit 
(or from Persian and Arabic) which have passed into the 
Indian Vernaculars but have meanings dif^ereut from the 
original and also differing from each other. Ilius Sanskrit 
infesiT gives Gujarati which is “garden”, hut 4n 
Bengali it means “house” or-.“home”. The masculine 
form in Hindu-Gujarati means “a courtyard”;* whereas 
in Marathi it means either that or a particular “loca¬ 
lity” ill town or city. Sanskrit n^is'e^in Hindi, 
Marathi and Gujarati and means “house”, “home” or 
“building”,’ but in Bengali the word means *‘room”. 
Ill Gujarati ^z.\ (son, child) is a term of endearment, where¬ 
as it is a term of reproach in Bengali; is “affection” 

in Bengali, but “respect” in Gujarati and means 

“anger” in Bengali and Marathi, while its original meaning 
in Sanskrit is “love". The ohcmge of meeming ia very 
markedly seen in names of trees and animals. This is quite 
natural, for as tribes migrate from one land to another 
they give to the plants and animals they meet the old and 
more familiar names. We have already seen the case of 
ahlr (lion) being applied to the “tiger” in India. Sanskrit 


1 Honce the English otmo-spfcsrs. 

3 In Parsi-Gujarati the feminine is used more or less in the sense 
of “a cltib”, originally a small garden-house in the suburbs where 
people used to assemble for passing a pleasant evening. The toMcuHne 
form (irNIt) PaTsi-Gujarati means “lavatory". 

* There is a Gujarati idiom {found <^ie% among Parsis) WC 
(lit,; to make a homo) in the sense of “to marry". In this gv w 
almost equivalent to “wife"; cf. In Hindi “wife’' 

is often eallod (ht., the mistress of the home). 

, 
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^ (wood), Greek dtiis {oahy and tree are cognate but 
tliey mean different things. In tho case of colours, too, 
suoh changes are to be noted, for colours can easily merge 
one into the other. Thus Gujarati (green) is from 
Sanskrit ^ (blue). Similarly with tastes there is liability 
of confusion; Sanskrit means “sharp” or 
the taste of pepper) and fhw is “bitter” (as of quinine), 
but in Gujarati (Marathi ^ means “bitter” and 

means “sharp” or “hot”. 

§ 66. Changes of meaning due to difference 
of environment 

Ho far we have been considering the change of mean¬ 
ing when words pass from one language to another. But 
within the same language, and often at the same period, 
one word may bear a variety of senses. Thus the word 
bar in English has very different significations to various 
people. To the magistrate and judge it brings up the 
idea of the prisoner at the hnr; and to the lawyer it 
calls up reminiscences of his call to the bar; to the Lord 
Mayor of London it would usually signify the Temple-Bar, 
the ancient limit of his jurisdiction, to the habitual topev 
it is the bar of the public-houses, to an AT. P. it is the 
bar of the House of Commons, while to a sailorman is 
the bar he crosses at high tide. Similarly Congress to an 
American and to an Indian means very different things. 
Different professions have each their ‘slang” or stock of 
ti'ad,6-wprds and the same word may be used by different 
peoplf ,to mean different things. In Gujarati the word 
when used at school means “pen”, but in a garden 

! f-i The treo is sacred to Zea». Among the Hindus also there is the 
Himalayan pine, which is sacred to Siva; cf. ntj fC; 

‘ 86 ). 
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itJ means “grafting".* Sometimes there is a slight 
difference in the form of the word corresponding to the 
difference of meaning, these are called doublets: e.g., 
Oujarati nw (betel-leaf) and (playing-cards)* both from 
Sanskrit •, (sheet of metal) and <ti^ *'(leaf) and tjw 
(letter), all from Sanskrit . 

§ 67. Classification of semantic change 

It is obvious that in meaning-change also the principal 
factor is the human mind. Hence we cannot predict the 
direction in which tlie meaning of a word may change under 
n given set of circumstances. In other words we cannot 
lay down any definite “laws of semantics”. But after the 
change has occurred we can always explain it; and we can 
classify the various types of cliange of meaning and also 
tabulate the underlying reasons. All semantic changes can 
be classified under three heads: (i) expansion of meaning, 
(ii) contraction of meaning and (Hi) transierence of meaning. 

§ 65 (t) Expansion of meaning 

A general word is used in a special sense more often 
than,a special word in a general sense. Hence examples 
of “oonlraction of meaning" are far more numerous than 
those of “expansion of meaning". The Hindi word 
(day before yesterday or day after to-morrow) can be traced 
to Sanskrit which means “day after to-morrow"v 

From the future it has extended to past time as well, and 
in ordinary talk it means any time, past or future, without 
referring to any fixed point at all. Another instance is the 

* Obviously because the twig to be grafted is cut obliquely like a 
reed-pen. 

» This i» a plural lotra. 

® %>eit tianelly j the dialect pronunciation. 
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itUglO'lndiaxi word boy (in the sense of “ man-servant ")•, 
vhioh is applied to all male servants, (except the cooh) 
nespective of age. The Parais of Bombay usually speak 
)f all Hindus as (Sanskrit nftiw), which is a special 

jaste. Another example is a word used in some Parsi 
siroles only. It is a modern and colloquial word 
,1t is coined from the name of Bismark, the famous 
Itermau statesman. Tlie original meaning intended was 
‘.diplomacy and the reason for the coining of this word 
was the famous telegi’am of Bismark that precipitated the 
Eranco-Prussian war of 1870. From that the meaning has 
expanded to include “mischief” of every sort, even includ¬ 
ing that o£ children.* Other examples of expansion of 
meaning are to be found in proper nouns being used ns 
names of objects, e.g., Macintosh, Cognac, etc., or the word 
ifTT used in some Indian Vernaculars (especially in 
Marathi)® in the sense of “river” in general. 

§ 69. (ti) Contraction of meaning 

Examples of this type are naturally very numerous. 
\ word having a general wide significance comes to be 
restricted to a certain special aspect, while another word 
does duty for the remaining part (or the whole) of* the 
Original signification. Thus the English word tide originally 
means “time” and is cognate with the German Zeit; hut 
it is now restricted only to special times of the ebb and flow 
of the sea. The word time has taken its place. But in the 
pioverb “time and tide wait for no man” and in words like 

1 T!iu word wan very familiar to tac in my childhood and it is still 
heard occssionally. It ia strictly restricted to a narrow drcle. Bht I 
tjhlnlc it doaerves better recognition. 

. Gttjarati there is a well-known line of Narasimba Mehta 
wbjjBW the word is need in this sense: flk 

(tbo wstor-jar. serves iostead of tlm river for bathii^, and the hair on 
Jhdi body hM grown grey), rsfomhg to the deolhtiag strength of old age. 
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PVhiisuniide the old sense is retained* Similarly the 
word meat in English originally meant any sort of “food”, 
but it sense is now restricted to “flesh-food” only. But 
the old sense is found in the word sweetmeat and in the 
phrase “ meat and drink Some other interesting 
examples may be quoted. The word in Gujarati means 
“ small changeit is from the Persian word khureteh 
“ small ”, which is used to indicate small bits of all sorts of 
things, as in the phrase Khurdeh Avestd, the name given to 
a collection of hymns and daily prayers of a> miscellaneous 
character. But in the phrase the original sense 

is preserved for it means “ to break to pieces”. The 
history of the >vord mrga in Indo-Iranian is a fine example. 
Originally it means “animal” generally. This sense is 
preserved in Sanskrit (lion, the king of animals). 

J/.ater on in Sanskrit the word means a special animal, 
” deer ”.‘ In the Iranian languages the word murgh (Av. 
vmregha) is used for « “bird” in general,* ns in the name 
of the fabulous bird t^im^trgh of the Shahnanier, w'ho took 
care of the infant Zal.® In the Indian Vernaculars this 
Irani word murgh gives the familiar 5r?:^r, (cock, 
hon).‘‘ 

^The word paper in the phrases “daily paper ” or “ gov¬ 
ernment paper ” clearly shows narrowing. So also the 
words wife ( ie\t. in India), current (when used for electri- 
city) and hundreds of words in daily use show specialised 
usages and hence a narrowing of sense. Even verbs 

^ The English word deer has had exactly tlie saiue biatory. Origin¬ 
ally it also meant “animal'' generally, like its German cognate Tier. 
In ita^original sense it is used in the Bible, and in the phrase ''mice 
and rats and such sm:tll deer” (Eing Lear, Act iii, sc. 4). 

* Apparently a cas<! of “transference of meaning”. 

■ Also in the Gujarati word (borrowed from Persian ntWPr (the ' 
royal, bird, ostr^l. 

Exacttjr as the,EngU$h,/owi (Gorman Voffel) originally ineaumg 
bind*, now means ioSk ot Ben. ’ 
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denoiing coromon actions become restricted, c.g., to act to 
drink, etc. 


§ 7 O 4 (Hi) Transference of meming 

Owing to association of ideas it often happens that a 
secondary sense attaches itself (originally unconsciously) to 
a word and gradually that secondary sense eornes to be itself 
regarded as primary. Thus there is a transfer of meaning 
from one sense to another. The word of Hindi (itit’T 

in Gujarati) means originally “ villager ”. But in contrast 
to townspeople (who always pride themselves on their edu¬ 
cation and good manners) they arc regarded us poor in 
intellect, hence in course of time the word came to jncan 
“ simpleton” or *' idiot”. Exactly similar is the history 
of Parsi-Gujarati which now means ” sumpleton ”. 

So also heathen was ” one who lived on the heath”, hence, 
“ he who is not aware of the teachings of Christianity ”. 
The Zoroastrians use the word in ihe son.se of one 

who is not of their faith. Originally the Avesta word 
drvani means “ a sinner The Parsi-Oujarati word 
now means ” a dead body ”, but the Avesta urvan, 
from which.it has been derived, means the exact opposite— 
” the soul ”. The transference took place probably 
owing to a sharp contrast, the soul departs and the corpse* 
remains. Another Parsi-Gujarati word is the word 
which is specially used to denote the Parsi Tower of 
Silence.* The word is a corruption of the Persian bihiaht 


* -Prom Iranian rftJi/fSn, a landed proiMrletor, a ijountry-souire. 

* The world means originally “one who follows Untruth (druj)”, 

3 . Corpse also nbowa a similar transference from a living body (Lat. 

oorput) to a dead one. 

♦ It is need also by Hindus, especially rotind $urat and Navaari, 
whi^ aw »*Kaig centres of the ParsU. In Surat there is the largest 
atnictur!^ of this kind in India and th^e is a plan of it hong up id tha 
waHing*n)om there, which is labelled 
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the heaven-world to which the soul goes after death. 
13ut by a strange transference it is used for the place to 
which the dead body of a Tarsi is consigned. Tlien by an 
extension of meaning the word is used for the place where 
ihe dead of any community are disposed of. And so the 
lower elas-st's of Gujarat use jtiit (gone to the *fflT) as a 
term of abuse. 

§ 71. Ahura and Dacva^ivords in Avesfa 

To. Avesta language shows a very remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity. It possesses two entirely distinct sets of words, 
the one apjdicable to divine beings and to the creation of 
the Good'Spirit and the oUior to the evil beings and to 
tlin creation of the Evil-Sjiirit. The great stress laid in 
Zoroa.striau dtxjtrine on the utter contrast between Good 
niid Evil has given rise to this ])ecuUar feature. The series 
includes names of all linjbs of the body as well as 
numerous common actions.* 

FiVe'ty lamiage shows such contrasts between what 
may be called ** polite ” niid “ vulgar words, C-g-; 
Geimiin Munil (mnutli) and Maul (muzzle, used only oi 
.animals), csuvii and frcHscu (both meaning ‘‘ to eat " 
blit the .lalter used only in a “ bad ” sense); English 
bT(>(d and spow.ui, nail and claw. etc. But nowhere except 
among Uio Zoroastrians is the contrast shown in so 
thorough-going a manner. Even to-day the Parsis use the 
•double series, e.g.,iST« or ajifa (to cat) but (lit., 

to fill up), (to drink) but ft's* (to guzzle)*, ^ (to sleep) 
tut n\Z\i (to be huddled up)’^ and so on. 

1 From Av. vahisfa ( ) ‘best’\ 

9 See the article on thia subject by L. J. Frachtenberg in 
Spkgd Memorial Volume (pp. 269-299), 

3 The Porsi phrase ^ is much stronger than ft 

■when used for a drunkard. • 

* I am doubtful of the true seSse. 
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§ 72. Reasons for changefi of meaning 

It is extremely interesting to consider the vt^ous rea¬ 
sons that lead to these changes of meaning. As already 
pointed out, we cannot lay down any definite rules for 
change of meaning; but after the change has occurred we 
can always explain the reasons for them. They are psycho¬ 
logical reasons and very often several reasons may bo 
found mixed up. The root principle in all is association 
of ideas. The reasons can be enumerated but it should be 
stated at the very outset that the enumeration is not 
exhaustive. Still the main reasons may be given as follows: 

(а) Figurative speech and use of metaphor resulting 
from an effort at clearness of expression. 

(б) Change of environment, which may be (i) geo¬ 
graphical or (ii) social or {Hi) material. 

(c) Politeness in addressing people. 

(d) Euphemism. 

(e) Irony. 

(f) Emotional emphasis. 

(g) Prevailing use of one type out of a class. 

(k) Laxity in the use of words due to ignorance or 
misunderstanding. 

(i) Indefiniteness in the meaning of the words them¬ 
selves. 

(;) Differences between individual conceptions of .. 
word. 

(k) Predominance of one element in the word. 

(l) Unconscious inclusion of a secondary meaning.* 

These may be considered separately in some detail. 

§ 73. Figurative sv^eok and the use of metaphor 

The desire of the speaker generally is to make his mear 
, ihg perfectly clear, and to do that he has Often to make us 

.1 eaainerfttioa of reasons has been adapted from Tucket 
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of comparisons. This is especially the ease when abstract 
ideas are to be expressed. Wc speak of “a weighty argu- 
moat ”, or of “ a hazy notion Every language has got 
a large number of words which have originated in this way 
uieiaphorically. We ponder over a matter, when we weigh 
it in our minds. So also we talk of ** sweet wc^fds ” and’ * 
of "a beaming face”. In Gujarati we say of a worthless 
person that ” he lacks salt ” ( t[*n**t ^ Not 

<»nly abstract terras but even concrete objects may be des¬ 
cribed figuratively. Thus we have ” the teeth of a saw 
and ” the eyes of a potato ”. Comparisons are also used to- 
describe prominent qualities in human beings;—a woman 
may be a vixen, or in Gujarati she may be called a 
(ft-male scorpion). So also we have the epithet yy t i SV 
I wolf-belUed) applied to the voracious and savage BhTmar 
nufl a strong person is often called in Persian pll-tan (ele¬ 
phant-bodied). Even proper names may have their conno¬ 
tation extended as in ” a Daniel come to judgment ” or in 
phrases like Rustam i an zamdn (a modem Eustam), or 
“ the Shahespeare of Bengal ”, The chief idea at the root 
of all such metaphorical speech is to explain tho unfamiliar 
through the familiar. 

§74. Change in environment: (i) Geographical 

We have already seen some instances of this when con¬ 
sidering change in the meaning of borrowed words and of 
cognate words in different languages.* A. few more 
examples may be added. The word g? in the Veda, at any 
rare in the earliest hymns, means a “ buffalo ”, or rather 
” bison ”, owing to its colour.® It was later transferred ta 
the camel. This would be an indication that the people 

' The idiom is from Forsiaa. 

^ § § dd and 65 above. 

^ The name originally'weans "bomt”, hence "brown”. 
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migrated from the land where the bison was found to the 
land of the camel. In modem times we see the varied use 
•of word com, which in England is a general term, while in 
America the word is used for “ maize ”, which is the staple 
diet of the aborigines. The names of trees and animals 
which are cognate in the various branches of the Tndo- 
Euro])can languages show remarkable changes of moaning 
as the tribes migrated from place to place. Thus English 
hcech and Latin fagna tire cognate and identical in meaning 
but the corresponding Greek phdgds means ” oak ” and 
Kurdish bus means “ elm 

§ 76. Chmge in enviroument: (n) Social 

We have already seen how the same word may havo 
different meanings where? different trades are concerned.“ 
Even words one might not have expected to change in 
meaning, like father, mother, brother and sister —may also 
change. The Catholics use all these words to indicate 
different orders of their religion. The word Pope was 
originally papa (fathcrh In Greek phrdter (same as Sanslo-it 
«nHT is used only for a clan-brother whereas the true blood- 
bwthcr is adelphds (lit., or lu India the 

word or wii: is used in both these senses anti even 
more loosely. Men of the same village, or district, or 
even province, may he called vrit or . In fact some 
people are so accustomed to this word that they would call 
•any human being, even an utter stranger,^si.* This is a 
-characteristic word in the mouths of the people of Behar 

' Schrader, Beallexihon (2nd ed.), T, p. 170. 

a § 06 above. 

« In BagHah the double sense of brother ia indicated in the two 
tvlurals brothers and brethren, 

*■ Cf» the vulgar use of man by the Ai^lo-Xndians in India. Any* 
"body and everybody can be called “man”. 1 have actoally heard 
.Anglo-Indian girls addressing each othw by thia word. 
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lUid fio iti the Western Provinces these Behans are univer¬ 
sally called irai (or ). They often call themselves 
i wabids (or Easterners) and popular etymology has even 
corrupted that name to The word (father- 

in-law) and (mother-in-law) originally applied only to 
the husband'(t father and mother and that implies that the 
family organisation was patriarchal and that the newly- 
married bride had to find special names for the members 
her husband's family who adopted her. In the ^g-Veda 
there are two passages in which the word (and 
are used from the man’s point of view, i.e., meting the 
wife’s father and mother.® In Greek the corresponding 
words hehuroa and hekure were used similarly for tiie hus- 
i)find’s parents. The corresponding word for the wife's 
father was pentheros. Lithuanian and Albanian also show 
similar distinctions in these words. The husband is in most 
languages of India called though he is seldom chosen 
by the bride.’ 

§ 76. Change in environment: (iii) material 

With the growth of material civilkation new changes 
come over words. Things were named after the material 
out of which they wore made, and even after the latter 
changed entirely the old name continued. Thus paper was 
originally, made out of papyrus pith and still beai's the 
Jiame though it is no longer made thus. Pen was origi¬ 
nally a feather (Latin pinna, quill). But we have now 
steel-pens, gold-pens and even fountain-pens. In Bombay 

1 This case of ;s strangely paralleled by Hio Cbi'neso name for 
Urilish soldiers, Sezai, from their constant use of the phrase “Says I" 
iThe Problern of Qrammar by Prof. Allan Mawer, English Association 
Pamphlet No. 66, p. 11). 

* These are x. 28.1 and x. 84.8 In the first the speaker is said^ 
to be Indra.' 

* From fjto choose, Cf. 
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/we call a steel-pen from the material of which it 

48 made, but we use ^ also. The queerest use among us 
•of this latter word is in of which the fine soft 

•variety is called Volume was originally a rdl of 

paper, and even to-day there is a legal dignitary in 
England called the Master of Rolls, car was originally a 
sei of palm-leaves tied up together bind). A 

steamship even now is said to sail, and in Calcutta every 
•office has hearers^ who do not carry anything. 

§ 77, Politeness in addressing people 

Politeness is a specially desirable quality to cultivate 
and most of the Indo-European languages have developed 
.special forms of address, i.e., of the pronoun of tlie second 
pei-son. English has entirely discarded the singular num¬ 
ber of the second personal pronoim, the idea being to use 
the “ plural of respect But other languages of Europe 
and of India still preserve the singular number of the 
second person for intimate friends and near relations to 
imply affection. The use of the singular in address¬ 
ing God indicates the (affection of the devotee) 

'Of the worshipper. The plural pronoun in some of llie 
languages shows a double form, one ordinary and one of 
respect. ITie latter is either a different pronoun, as the 
German Sic (originally the pronoun of the 3r3 person 
feminine)''' or the Italian FAla (originally the 8rd person 

1 is fine white flour (Hin. The name is due to tho 

■fine powder that is left on tho slate while wntiiig. 

» These were originally the palanquin-btiarcrs, who also u sed to run 
.errands and do other work. Exactly similar is tho word 1HTWf(an 
Arabic word meaning “bearer”) used for the menial serwnts in Bom¬ 
bay offices. Sanskrit nm also swms to have been originally a “bearer”. 
This second personal pronoun is distinguished by the initial latter 
4>eing capital; see Wright, Historical German Grammar, 1, §$ 48* 

4ind '441. 
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feminine)*. In Indian languages we have vrtv as the polite 
form, which is from Sanskrit (self). In Sanskrit the 
polite form of the pronoun is (present participle 

of used in the plural.* The literal meaning is some* 

what like “ your presence ”, like the Urdu tofir. Urdu 
uses also phrases like gharih-parwar (protector of the poor), 
hande-nawdz (enricher of the slave), etc. Among Indian 
languages politeness in addressing is carried to the greatest 
lengths in Urdu, A man talks of his house as gharih- 
hhiina (poor house) and of that of the person addressed ns 
daulat-khand (rich mansion). So also the speaker speaks 
of himself as arz-karta (making a request) but the person 
addressed “is commanding” (farmate hde). In Persian 
the pronoun of the second person plural is ihumd (Sanskrit 

-) and that is generally used, but the speaker talks of 
himself always as bandch (servant). Also W'hen speaking 
of a third person, when respect is to be indicated, the third 
person plural pronoun tshdn (now pronounced Ishiin) is 
■used.* But the extreme of polite language is said to be 
reached by the Japanese. They are said to have an 
entirely different language for use in polite circles as dis> 
tinot from the vulgar language.* ” A number of objects 
and actions receive peculiar designations in the mouths of 
members of the Imperial Family and of those privileged 
•to address them. Ordinary mortals can have no use for 
this exalted phraseology Thus walking in ordinary 

* This peculiarity is due to the fact that iu oid days the phrase 
yo# sigmria (your Lordship) was used for polite address. This being 
feminiae, the feminine Ella was substituted later. Note that here too 
the initial is capital. The reason for German Sie is exactly similar. 

* The verb with this is also in the 3rd person plural. 

* Of coune, the verb used with this is in the phual. 

a The tower classes in India also do not use polite fonns among 
ih^nselvos, and often not even when talking to their betters, 

» Chamberlain, Handbook of Coll<^ial Jdpaneta (4th ed.), p. 24L 
llco also his very interesting chapter on “Honorifics” (pp. 1264-259). 
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language is aruhu but the court expression is o hiroi (Ut., 
honourably picking up), “ blood " is chi ordinarily but asc 
(lit,, perspiration)^ Iot the higher people. The use of these 
words, needing in many cases a different syntax, is very 
complex, and it takes foreigners a very long time to master 
these intricacies of the honorifies. 

§ 78. Euphemistic language 

This may be due to various causes. There may be the 
desire to avoid using a bad word which might hurt 
another’s feelings. The English word silly originally 
nieans “blessed’*®; a plain woman is really ugly. In India 
we call the scavenger (Sauakrit»P5’aT. the greater),® and 
cooks in North India ore called (gi’eiit king) and 

some servants in Bengal are styled (lord). Some¬ 

times in Benares we hear a person called 
(the steed of Sitala), a mild way of saying “ donkey “. 
Another reason for euphemistic phrases is to prepare 
the hearer for something unpleasant. Hence there are 
many and varied ways of speaking about death. In Sans¬ 
krit we have phrases like *ra’. (reduced to the five 
elements) or (became only a memory).* 

J^arsis use (crossed the bridge)® or 

(to go to the garden of flovs'ers). The Avesta also speaks 
of the dead as irista (departed).® In Gujarati the phrase 
Vlt*r*n (the news for bathing) is used to meaii bad 

news '* (usually that of death), because the Hindus need a 

1 A very interesting reflection of the •warrior spirit of Japan. 

> Gf. Ger. selig. 

* The Prbee of Ghitral » called the Mehtar. 

* Lit,, “a tale’*. 

* Ecfenring to the Cmro(*bridge whore the good and the wicked arfr 
w{M(ra^ after death. 

< The nte of the word riicdn for ‘'corpse” may he duo to the BSJnflf 
reiMMni* viz,, not using an unpleasant word. 
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purificatory bath after hearing it. Parsis use the word 
(news) in the sense of “ bad news ”, specially news of death. 
Sometimes a useful substance is giveji a good name in 
spite of some unpleasant qualities, e.g., salt in Gujarati is 
called ^ (sweet). There i.s superstition underlying this 
practice. And indeed superstition accounts for a lot of 
words. Wives in some communities of India are forbid- 
den to use the names of their husbands or even the word 
“husband ”. So they use in Gujarati q (lie or the more 
polite plural, Sometimes we hear the phrase 

WU1T (the father of the boy). Husb-ands toO use the 
pronoun q or (the mother of the boy). Often 

any disease or misfortune .a per.soii suffers is described as 
being suffered by his enemy —but (lit., his 

eiieniy is suffering from fever), and often the speaker 
takes it upon herself ^ iprl bt (or %b) fwK t [his mother- 
(or sister) is ill]. The various names given to children in 
India are often based on superstition. When several 
sons have died, the succeeding ones are given “ bad ” 
names, so that the demons may pass him ovei as worthless. 
Such names are (dung-heap), (beggar), 

(sweepings), ^^(raad), (worth three shells). When 

a man is “blessed” with a series of girls, in communities 
where ^irls are not w'anted, we get some exceedingly queer 
names, such as ^btbt (stop!) or (no more, 0 Kali!). 

There is a very queer phrase in Parsi-Gujarati, which was 
heard very often a couple of generations ago but is now 
getting out of use, which bad its origin in superstition. 
When a W’oman was prosperous and happy and another 
came and complained to her of ill-usage and misfortune, 
the happy one thought that she might catch the evil herself 
unless the other was satisfied. So the old Parsi women 
used to say to such envious persons (^PP^J 

1 These woids and phrases ore mostly used by women. 


7—1929 B.T. 
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s poultice of leiija herbs). Here the word means 

literally “ take it away ”, i.e., remove your envious eye 
and, if you like, take away some of our evil with it. It is 
owing to superstition, too, that the dread disease small-pox 

is called (the cool-one) or (mother) all over India. 

% 

§ 79. Irony. 

Irony is responsible for the word (servant) in 

Sanskrit, for it seems to mean “what could he do?”^ 
Parsis have a peculiar sense of humour and the Parsi- 
Gujarati dialect shows a good many examples of ironical 
words. One or two examples may suffice. A foolish 
person is called or “loo clever by half”, literally 

“one-and-a-half clever”; or he may be called “an ocean of 
wisdom” (^ip 5 pi> Under this head may also be 

mentioned paraphrases of names which may not be men¬ 
tioned in polite conversation. (tbief) is literally “the 
doer of that”^—something unmentionable. So also the 
English words unmentionables for “trousers” and hyphen¬ 
ated for “damned”. In the Victorian days prudery went 
to such an extent that no part of the body below the neck 
could be mentioned in polite eon vernation. And very; 
funny paraphrases were made for the stomach or belly. 
I have come across tummy,^ little Mary, bread-basket, and 
even fro7it of the back. In Sanskrit erotic poetry (as also 
ill other languages) many erotic words are rendered by 
clever paraphrases.In Parsi-Gujarati the nose is often 
called ^5^ (the flower-smeller) especially when used 
metaphorically to mean “ a sense of shame A drink 

1 It might be "one who does anything (or nothing)". 

^ Th;B is the way the word has been explained and it sounds 
quite plausible. 

3 A child's word for $tomach. 

* £'.g.» in the SrhgOratilaka ascribed to Eilid&sa. 
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{especially a peg) is called (a drop of water)^ or 

^ (two fingers), indicating the measure of the liquor 
in the glass. One such paraphrase used in ordinary 
i^anskrit is the word (bee) which stands for VK which 
^jontains “ two r’s 

§ 80. Emotional emphasis. 

There is in human beings a natural tendency to vivacity 
and exaggeration. But with some nations it is much more 
marked. Thus, comparing English and french we see 
quite clearly that the latter people are more lively and 
emotional and consequently their language is more vivid 
with regard to words expressing feelings and emotions.* 
But the very viviciness of expression leads to unconscious 
exaggeration. Thus the French people use words like 
■afjreux, honibJe. terrible very often, in fact so often that 
the words have become almost meaningless. Among 
cej’tain strtita of the English people also such words 
as airful, terrible, ilrcadful are very frequent. They talk 
of a “dreadfnliy funny story' ” or “an awfully nice man “ 
and they also say “ thanks awfully In all these 
phrases the adverb is used to indicate merely “ very “ or 
“ verv much In India the w'ords UW, 

etc., are used similarly, especially in colloquial Bengali.* 

1 *'f. “ ti wee (Irappic " of the Scot. 

2 We could realise this clearly if we coinparo the meanings of 
,the same word in English and in French; e.g., npiritucl in French is 

lively " or “ vivaeioua ”, quite different from spiritual. 

2 The language of the modern aristocratic young people in 
.England (” the bright young things ”) is clearly tending in this 
direction. This can be .seen very clearly in the stories of P. G. 
Wodchouse. 

* In the same category we must put the nasty liabit found 
among people of all lands of freely scattering ” swear words ” all 
•over ther conversation. In such cases these words lose all their 
sting. Of course, an occasional use of a good sound damn (or a kindred 
word) is a relief to pent-up emotion, and does not necessarily imply 
rany moral depravity. 
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§ 81. Prevailing use of one type out of a claae. 

Familiarity with one type out of a class would naturally 
lead to the name of that type being used as a general 
term to indicate the whole class. Among animals especial¬ 
ly the name of one sex alone is used to indicate the 
class, e.g., dog, horse. The Sanskrit aft: (cow) is masculme- 
but the derivative arm (^Nil) is feminine in the Indian 
vernaculars because the cow (nob the bull) is the more 
familiar animal.^ Similarly in English the word cow is. 
more familiar, ^ftmr (rupees)* is often used to mean 
“ riches ”, which consist of many things besides mere silver 
coins. ( Bengali airr^ ) was originally (as the name 

indicates) ” black fluid ”, but is used to mean ” ink ” 
generally. It can be qualified to indicate the colour as in 
^ rfl'aTft. So also the Urdu word sahz'i originally ” green 
vegetables is used as a generic name for all vegetables. 

§ 82. Laxity in the use of words due to ignorance or 

misapprehension. 

When this happens ” occasionally ” wo call it a conta¬ 
mination and give it the name of ” malapropi.sm But 
very often such usage persists and becomes ” usual ” in a 
langtiage giving a permanently new signifinction to the word. 
Of course learned men and purists in style do not; commit 
such errors, but ordinary people trying to use fine-sounding 
words from learned languages cause these confushms. 
Instances may be quoted from almost any language. In 
English we have the word dilapidated, which could only 

1 (buffalo) is mas. in Sanskrit, but the derivative' 
W (««) is feminine in the vernacular for the same reason. 

2 The word i^^self literally means “ silver ”, from Sanskrit 

•Pwr. 

* From Pers. siyah, “black”. This Js another instance of 
** expansion of meaning”. 

* As in sabzt man4i (vegetable market). Cf, Eng. “ greens ”, 

» See §60 above. 
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apply to a stone structure,' but we now speak of almost 
anything as dilapidated, even chairs. Miscreant is origi¬ 
nally “misbelieving", and hence “wicked” (to blind 
bigots). A similar history attaches to the Gujarati 
which means “ roguery ”, but which is originally from 

a term applied to a scot of ascetics in the days of 
A4oka, who were honoured by him.® In later days the 
word came to mean “ unbeliever ”, which meaning the 
word btill retains in Hindi. Among Indian Vernaculars 
such confusions of Sanskrit or Trano-Arabic words ars 
fairly common. Sanskrit means “ discrimination " but 
in Gujarati it means “ good manners ” and in Bengali 
“conscience means “ things moving and 

non-moving”,but in Gujarati it is used for property “ real 
and personal originally “word of praise”, but is 

jiow used to mean “ thanks " in most vernaculars. Often 
this misunderstanding and confusion leads to a change of 
spelling based on false etymology by ignorant people. In 
Gujarati the word for “ correct ’ or “ reasonable ” is 
spelt sQmvl* whereas the correct word is (Irani wajib, 
pioper, expedient). Another word utterly misunderstood 
is used in the sense of “being in agreement”, i.e., 

“ fit and proper ”. The word has nothing to do with »fTOi 
.(kiudnese),* but is from the Arabic m'aqul a derivative of 

1 The word is from Lat, lapis, stone. 

2 Found in three edicts of Asoka os av • The 

Sanskrit form is through the Prakrit. The origin of the word is 
UQcerfnin. See Woolner, Asoka Inscriptions, Glossary. 

3 Itcferring mainly to *’ the living and non-livmg 

* Were the fratueis of this spelling thinking of the proper rate 

of interest f 

3 Good dictionaries do not give it in th s form but in the 
ooirect form, 

« The phrase ’ITfra tW almost means "your kind 

letter ", hence probably the confusion. 
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*(iql (understanding) and moans “ discerninghence 
“agreeable”. The word meant originally the Deity 
(lit., the Lord of Life, but later on it was misunder¬ 
stood and the initial was taken to he the negative 
prefix and a new word was coined to moan “ god “ and 

came to have the meaning “ demon 

§ S3. Indcfinitcnesft of meaning in the words themselves. 

In all language's there are a certain number of words 
whicli are rather vague in sense. Tucker has put it nicely: 
“ a word is a coin or token of language; a .speaker may 
intend his token to represent sixpence, while to the listener 
its current value may either be only fourpence or it may 
be ninepenco”.^ Thus the words gentleman and hulg are 
what might be termed “ delightfully vague ” and may 
signify almost every grade of politeness and culture. In 
India the word has become sucli a vague word, though 
at one time it was sharply defined, Himilarly in modern 
times w’ords like (in Kindi ft and have 

become mere surnames, ffrom ), once applied l'> 
the highest and most respected person in a town.® is 
become a mere empty designation and in Calciilta it i.s 
applied to any man from Bombay. The w’ord Cjietfi in 
Madras is the same word and has had the same history. 
The word native, used once in the proper sense of the 
people indigenous to a land, gradually became vague and 
was applied indiscriminately to all those whom Europeans 
regarded as “ backward ” or primitive people. Naturally 
the people of India deeply resented the use of this word. 
And the British Government have very wisely abolished 

I 

1 Op. cit., p. 873. 

^ As in the Gujarati who was the highest civk 

authority in a city, something like Lord Mayor. 
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it “ officially High-sounding titles in every land hav'i 
become degraded and meaningless until sensible modern 
nations have abolished them altogether.* In English the 
Esquire used in addressing letters vvns originally a distinct 
step upwards on the social ladder. 

§ 84. Differences between individual conceptions 

> 

of a word. 

Closely connected with the previous cause of meaning 
change is the different manner in which different minds 
understand a word. I'his i.s especially true of moral and 
intellectual ideas: good, turotig, Tight, Jiolincs.s, etc., have 
iiifniito gradations of meaning. I’he word ^ among 
Hindus had a ino.«t exalted c«ignification once, but now it 
means a mass of complicated ceremonial. Similarly 
among tlio Pansis (Avi^sta asa), ishlm among the 
Mahoinedaus and righteousness^ among the CHiristians have 
all Lteeomc degraded in the mouths of the moileni followers 
of these faiths. Whatever the etymological sense (and all 
these words have existed long before these religions were 
founded), the teachers of religions have always exalted 
the.se words, and have used them in the most spiritual sense 
they are capable of bearing. Their followers later on have 
slowly* brought down these words to lower levels. This is 
true in the historv of everv religion. The fullest and the 
most spiritual meanings of such words are to be found in 
the words of the original Teachers themselves, even though 
before their time these may not have had this exalted sense. 
There are many other words whicli have grown vague owing 
to the varied ideas of individuals, A person may say 

1 A very queer use of the word natites in ooUoqui.al English is 
in the sense of " oysters ” (natives of the sea?). 

s Canada, Inda and Iran are among the latest such. 

^ In the Greek Testament the original is ho dike. 
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** I like fruit ” and “ I like this man ”, and none would 
assert that the word like means the same in both. In such 
vague words very often the tone or emphasis means a 
great deal.* 

§ S5. Fredominance of one dement in a %vord. 

I 

« 

Gas as ordinarily used means one particular kind which 
is used for lighting or as fuel. There are many gases 
known, but they are hardly of interest to anybody who 
is not a chemist. This sort of predominance of one element 
or one type leads in moat cases to a narrowing of meaning. 
Several instances have already been given a few more 
may be added. In nicknames given to people of a certain 
class one particular characteristic is emphasized, e.g., red- 
coals,^ hlue-jackcts, etc. Highland regiments in Bombay 
were known as (petticoat-regiment) and Parsi 

priests are called (white-turban) owing to their 

distinctive dress. The word bui in Irani means merely 
“smell”, but it came to be used for nice and pleasant smell, 
and the Pami-Gujarati fw means “ incense ”, and 
(to offer incense) is used in the very special sense of offering 
incense at fixed hours to the sacred Fire in Parsi temples, 

is a Sanskrit word meaning “ sleep ” or “ sloth 
and girif in the Vernaculars means a particular narcotic 
mixture. In Bombay most of the bakers are Goanese and 
in the early days their street-cry was it ® (buy bread), 
and these bakers were called Then the word was 

1 See Ogden, A.B.C. of Psychology, tor many such instances- 
in our daily talk. 

2 § 69 above. 

3 Cf. the well-known phrase " the thin red line ”. 

* Hence (he who hath overcome sleep), a name of 

Arjuna. 

» ^ is Marathi for "take” or "bay”; and qf# i» 

Fortuguese Poo (Lat. pants), bread. 
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extended to include all people of Goa (in fact all Anglo* 
Indians), whether bakers or not. 

§ 86 . Unconscious inclusion of a secondary meaning. 

This results usually in a transfkence of meaning. Of 
this type, too, several words have been noted. A good 
word with a very varied history is Hind (or Hindu). This' 
is of course the Iranian form of the word tigaj (a large river). 
The name w’as transferred pretty early to the land itself 
through which the Sindhu flowed.^ Henceforth Hind 
was the land and Hindu the people. Later in Persian 
the words came to acquire some very special meanings. 
The science of geometry was called hindsah. Hind also 
intaut black and because Hindus were carried ofiE in 
large numbers to be sold as slaves by the early Moslem 
conquerors, the word hiudu came to mean a “ slave 
Thf-re were two special products of Sindli province, horses 
and salt; and hence means both these. In borrowed 
\vords very often a particular sense alone is to be seen. 
The English word curtain was l.orrovved in Gujarati and 
became gs’cfflii, and because curtains were princip.ally used 
round iK'ds the Gujarati word is confined only to “bed 
eurtains”. 

§ S7. Difficulty in accurately classifying the reasons 
for semantic change. 

In manv of the instances given above the reasons 
^vhicll led to the change of meaning are very mixed—partly 

1 The cpiliost meniioa of the laud Hind is found in the Per- 
-seiwhi? Inseriptiou of Darius the Great. 

2 As in the famous line ot HSfiz : 

ha khule hind mi-halhsham 
Samarkand u BokhSra ra 

For the black mole (on her cheek) I would bestow Samarkand 
and Bokhara 
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one and partly another. In some cases one reason seems; 
to operate at first and another at another time. It would 
also seem that we cannot draw any sharp line of demarca¬ 
tion between the various types suggested. The human 
mind works in devious and varied ways and the path 
that has been followed in a particular case may be fairly 
complex. Sufficient, however, has been stated above to 
prove that semantics really form a most fascinating branch 
of linguistics and that the study of words throws much 
light on the varied experiences of the human race in different 
lands, because semantics deal with the human aspect of 
language. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


The Production and Classification of Sounds. 

§ 8 S. Phonology, Morphology and Syntax. 

So far we have been considering human speech as far 
as it is affected bv the mind. That is surely the most 
important aspect of speech. It is only comparatively 
recently that this side of linguistic.s has been approached 
at all adequately. Even t.■^-day most of the books deal with 
the details of the structure of language as regards the 
sound.s and forms. The part dealing with sounds is called 
Phonology, and the part dealing with word-building is 
eallcd Morphology. Both these, sounds and words, make 
up as it were the body of human speech. Syntax shows 
how those words are to be put together, how this body 
is to move and work. Syntax deals with the life of 
language. The study of bones and mu.scles is useful, and 
indeed essential, but it must always be subordinau' to the 
life influence working upon it. 

• § S9. The importance of Phonology. 

But though syntax is the most important aspect of 
language, still tlie science of sound is usually taught first 
in text-books.* Phonetic principles are now being studied 
very scientifically and accurately for the various languages 
of the world, especially for those of Europe.® Each of the 

* I have departed from this plan, because I definitely ^risli to 
emphasise the fact that linguistics is something more than a lueic 
coUeetiOi of “phonetic equations", 

® In England the most valnahlo work on rhonetics has been 
done by Prof. ^Daniel Jones and his colleagues. 
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innumerable sounds of human speech has been carefully 
analysed and a very elaborate system of transcribing these 
eounds has been devised, by which each of these sounds can 
he represented by one single symbol which is clear and 
■distinct. This system is the Intertiational Phonetic Script 
•which is much more perfect and far more satisfactory than 
others invented earlier. The invention and the perfecting 
of sound-recording of late years have also been of immense 
service in the study of Phonetics. Hecords of the important 
languages and dialects of Europe have been scientifically 
made on the kymograph which enable students to inve.sti- 
gate very thoroughly, and at their leisure, the accent 
.and intonation of any particular language. One great 
advantage of these records is that the sounds recorded 
there can also he reproduced as slowly as desired and thus 
all the intermediate shades of sounds may be clearly under¬ 
stood.^ 


§ 90. Prodvction of human speech. 

As far as human speech sounds are concerned we know 
that only some kinds of birds can reproduce them, though 
-every mammal ® and bird can province some sort of sound. 
The main difference in the organs for the production of 
£Ound between these and human beings (and the few'birds 
like the pan^ot, the myna and the cockatoo) lies in the 
shape and position of the tongue. In human beings the 
t^cal apparatus is confined within a small compass—the 
mouth and nose cavities and the larynx. This apparatus 
is worked by means of the breath going in and out of the 
lungs. In most cases it is the out-going breath that 

1 A complete set of dialect records in French and German have 
been compiled and English records ace being also made. Such a 
kymographic Linguistic Survey of India is very much to be desired. 

® Except the girafPe, which ijossesses no vocal chords. 
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operates, but there are sounds in human speech which 
accompany the intake of breath.^ 

§ 91. The larynx and the vocal chords. 

In the throat, in the region of what is popularly called 
“Adam’s apple”, there is a slight bulging in the wind-pipe. 
This is the larynx and in this place the chief vocal 

mechanism is situated. It consists of two thin but strong 

elastic bauds joined in the front but not at the back. 

These are called the vocaLchords. During ordinary 
breathing tliese two remain separated, thus leaving an 
opening like a /\ through which the breath could pass 
unhindered (Fig. 1 a). These are joined together in the 
front, and at the back their ends are joined to two lumps of 
gristle (AA) which are called arytenoid. These two 

can be brought as close as possible. When this is done, 
the breath passage is either completely stopped" or there 
is a narrow slit left (Fig. 1 c.). Wlien tlje slit is not suffi¬ 
ciently narrow, the breath coming through just rubs against 
the elastic bands—the vocal cliords—and we hear what is 
called n breathing or a whisper.^ But when the shr is quite 

\ TLese ure called " inverse sounds ”. There are in Pmdhi 
such peculiar sounds which oro voiced and which may be called,, 
“inversely aspiratedThus there arc ihr^t. vocc sounds in each 
class besides the nasal. Turner has described them in a paper entitled : 
“ The Sindlii Recursives or Voiced Stops preceded by glottal closure ”► 
They are called implosivcs as distinguished from erplosives. These 
sounds seem to be developing in certain G-niarati words like (siiter), 
where the aspirate, as pronounced by iieople of certain districts, is 
clearly an “ intake 

2 Technically called “glottal closure". There is a sight “click" 
beard when this occurs. This is the sound of the Arabic hanizntu'lqaVi 

s Called Wam Sanskrit. 
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narrow the breath rushing out causes the vocal chords to 
vibrate and this vibration is heard as a distinct sound. 
The vibration of the vocal chords can be felt clearly if 
a finger is placed upon the “Adam's apple”. This vibra¬ 
tion (and hence the audibility) thus imparted to the 
outgoing breath is technically called voice or 

§ 92. The mouth and other partn of the vocal apparatus' 

Just behind the wind-pipe is the (esophagus or gullet 
(jHif)* through which food passes. There is a small 
projecting process just behind and below the tongue called 
the epiglottis and when food is swallow'ed it drops 

down upojj and covers the entrance to the larynx 
Tlio wide opening common to both the larynx and the gullet 
is called the pharynx or The pharynx 

opens into the mouth passage and the nasal cavity 

(?lTfiB^lfw). In the mouth there are (a) the teeth 
(h) two flexible lips and (c) a very mobile tongue 

(fsivi). T'he tongue is a mass of muscle which can be 
made to move in any desired position and to touch any part 
of the upper jaw. The tongue is divided into the three divi¬ 
sions, the blade the front and the back 

The i*oof of the mouth or the palate k 

divided into (a) the tccth-ridge (6) the hard- 

palate (c) the soft-palate or velum or 

and (d) the uvula The laist named 

serves often to shut off access to the nasal cavity. 


1 Bee Fig. 2. 

2 The Sanskrit equivalents hero given are tentative suggestions. 
2 The bard palate has been subdivided by Sanskrit phoneticians 

into and mouth-covity). This was 

hecauso of the two sets of Sanskrit sounds palatals and cerebrals. 
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;r-WiDdpipe or Trachaea G-Gullet (iw), Lar Laryojt 

V-Vocal chords (^<l?!r=^)t Epiglottis 
P-Pbarynx i'I'-Lips TT-Teeth (^i;). 

Parts of the Palate : (mtg), —Teeth-tidge ^ Hard 

Palate (WWl). S-fioft Palate or Velum 11W«), U-Dvula 

(^t^Vl). Parts of thb Tonoub : (ifllli)t —Blade {f%liw)i F—Ewnt 
(f^lHV), F-Back 

KolE. Sanskrit pboneticiana diride the palale into the “hard palate 
(^,«) and the “rooi”, i-«-. the higbeet part of the mouth cavity. 
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§ 93. Obstruction in the larynx: Voiced and 
Voiceless sounds. 

We have already seen that the outgoing-breath may be 
obstructed in the larynx and thus get "voiced”. The 
breath may, however, pass through the larynx without 
the vocal chords being brought closer; but in order that" 
it may give rise to aii audible speech-sound it must meet 
with an obstruction elsewhere and that can only be in the 
mouth. Or again the breath may be obstructed both in 
the larynx and in the mouth.' So the fundamental point 
0 / distinction is whether there is or is not obstruction in the 
larynx, in other w'ords, the fundamental division of sounds 
is into voiced or end unvoiced or 

§ 94. Obstruction in the mouth, ( 1 ) Partial: Spirayits 

The second obstruction is to be in the mouth. Here 
we get the various "classes”-' of sounds according to the 
])oint at which the obstruction occurs. This obstruction 
may be (?) partial or (ii) complete. In the former case 
what happens is that the breath-stream rushes through a 
narrow* slit or opening at the point of obstruction and 
thus rubbing against the obstruction a "hissing” sound 
is produced. These sounds are called spirants or sibilants 
or fricatives.^ One special characteristic of these sounds 


i Of course if there is no obstruction in eitht^r place tlierc can be 

no sound. , , 

8 Sometimes called media and tenues, or sonant and surd, or sojt 

and hard, respectively. 

» E.c!., the five vargas of Sanskrit sounds. 

. In order Ihot the bo properly herd the .Ul moot ho norKW. 
. Spirent n«.ns •■hreethW. meea, “ h«emS-to-md 

and fricative is "ftiction-Mund". 
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Dental s. 




Cerebral s. 



\Mar- JihvamuU yd. 



Fig. a. 

Babtfetit Bpir«nt« 
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is that they are continuant,^ i.e., they can be drawn out 
and can be pronounced without the help of any vowel 
whatever.^* The sounds (a), « (i), ^ (§) in Sanskrit are 
of this type (Fig. 3 0 |b,c). These are unvoiced and are 
called ^m-sounds (lit. breath sounds)* in SausWt. There 
are voiced spirants too, as in Persian j (z) and J (S) which 
correspond to ( «, and ij> ) respectively but they 
are not found in Sanskrit. English has both these sounds 
us heard in scro and pleasures^ There are two other 
spirants recognised in Sanskrit, though there *ire no 
separate signs for them, both being represented by the 
vharga. The first is the velar-spirant (Fig. 3 d) called 
the jilivdmultya which is heard in the word 

{antaliliarana). The second is the labial-spirant 
(Fig. 3 e) called the upadhmdnlya which is 

heard in {antahpura). 

§ 96. Obstruction in the mouth, (ii) Complete ; Explosives 

The obstruction may be complete, i.e. no slit may be 
left, out of which the breath could issue. This means a 
complete stoppage for a moment and it is only when 
the obstruction is removed that the sound can be heard. 
The release of the obstruction sounds like an explosion. The 
breath imprisoned behind the obstruction comes out all 
at once. Hence these sounds are called explosives. They 

1 This uauio is given to a class of sounds of which the spirants 
form a part. 

2 Bo the ddiinitiou that a consonant “is a sound which cannot be 
pronounced by itself" is not quite accurate. 

* means “ vapour " or " breath." 

4 The difference can be clearly perceived if we put a finger lightly 
on the " Adam’s apple ’’ and say sss .., and then change to xzs .,. 
It will be observed that the tongue retains the same position, but in 
Ihe latter case the vocal chords can be very clearly felt vibrating. 
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arc also called mutes, because they are mute (inaudible) 
while the obstruction lasts. There is yet another name 
for these— stops, which is given to them because the 
breath is stopped by the obstruction. In Sanskrit they 
are called sounds {i.e., contact-sounds), referring to- 
the “ contact ” or “ stop " or “ obstruction These 
“ contacts ” can occur in any part o! tlie mouth and theo¬ 
retically there would be an infinite variety of these possible. 
In the Indo-Aryan languages wo have kept up the old 
Sanskrit sounds very iieorlv the same as in ancient 
days^ and they arc divided into five “classes” according to 
the point of contact. Figure 4 show these iioiuls of contact. 

The double arrows show the “ derivative ” classes and 
the single ones the “ primary ” classes. The clotted lines 
connecting the “points of contact” with tongue indicate the 
part of the tongue which makes the contact. The breatli 
issues from the larynx and passes out through the mouth 
after clearing the “ point of contact ”. 

§ 96. The five chisses of cositact-souiuh in SanxhrH 

t 

In Sanskrit the five classes are well-known and they 
are arranged in regular order. Of these five, three are 
“ primary ”, viz., the k-, the f- and the p-cla«ses. The 
remaining two are derivatives from the first two, the c-class 
and the f-class respectively. The positions of the tongue 
in producing these are seen clearly in the Figure 5. 

Sanskrit grammarians have clearly understood the 
principles of phonetics and their classification is perfectly 
clear and the arrangement is quite logical. The three 
primary classes are arranged in order commencing^ 
from the inmost point of contact. The two secondary 

1 They are beat preserved in Marathi. Hence the Maratba pro* 
nonciation of Soaskrit is the purest and clearest. 

lie 
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a.Velar b. Palatal 



e. Labial 

?ta. { 

Banstcrit; Explosives. 
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classes are arranged so as to be near the primary.* The 
Sanskrit names have been already given above.* The 
old name “ guttural ” given to the v-class is less scientific 
than the modern “ velar So also the older term for 
2-clas8, lingual ”, has now been replaced by ” cerebral ”, 
a literal translation of The name often used at 

present is cacuminal or reiroflex.^ 

•V 

§ 97. The variations found in each class 

At each of these points of contact the sound may be 
varied. We have already seen that the contact may be 
partial or full and then under each 

head there may be unvoiced sounds or voiced sounds. 

Thus we get four varieties: (i) unvoiced stops, (ii) voiced 
slops, (iii) unvoiced spirants and (iv) voiced spirants. In 
Sanskrit, and to a certain exient in Greek also, there is 
a further variation of the stops. This is caused by the 
addition of a breath (or whisper) to the stop following 
without auy appreciable interval. This addition of the 
breath is called aspiration. The stops would thus be 
unaspirate or aspirate 


One would have expected the cerebrals to fallout tho dentals, 
Tlie iufiucnce of the Dravidian sounds probably caused tho change of 
order. It is remarkable that in the BrahiuT alphabet dental letters are 
the derivatives, and cerebrals are the primary forms, 

* See Fig. 4. 

* The theoretical position of these sounds is a point somewhere 
near the junction of the soft and hard palates. The tongue is rolled 
backwards in those, hence the name rftroficT. Cacuminal means be* 
longing to the summit or top (Lat. cacumcn, peak, summit, Skt. 

* In Greek only the unvoiced stops can }>e aspirate, the voiced 
lack the aspirated variety. So there are only kh, th, and ph but not 
gh, dh and hh. 
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Dental explosive-t 

Fia. 6. 



Fio. 7. 


Exi)Iosive and Nasal. • 

The arrov’s indicate tlie passage of breath. 
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In all the sounds considered so far the uvula presses 
!)ack against the pharynx closing the nasal passage, so that 
all the breath passes out through the mouth (Figure 6).' 
But when the contact is made in the mouth and at the 
moment of releasing the contact the breath is emitted 
through the nose we get the nasal (Figure 7). The contact 
is made in the mouth and as the breath comes through 
the nose where there is no chance of obstruction,® no sound 
would be heard unless there is voice attached. So all 
nasals are necessarily voiced. Thus we get altogether 
seven clear varieties of sound possible for each class. Of 
these Sanskrit possesses all except the voiced spirants 
(see Table II, p. 122}. 

§ 98. The vowels 

The sounds we have'becn considering so far are “ conso¬ 
nants The usual definition given of consonants is not 
accurate, as we have alreadv seen above in the case of 
spirants;® a truer definition is that they are “ contact- 
sounds ”, the contact being either partial or complete.** 
With vowels, however, there is no contact whatever This 
is the chief characteristics of vowels. And since there 
is no contact or obstruction in the mouth, therefore, in 
order to be heard at all, the vowel must be voiced, 

^ The nasal twang of inotlcra American English is due to an 
incomidete closing of the nasal passage. 

^ Unless through a cold the nasal passage is blocked, in which 
case the breath comes out i)erforcc through the open month and the 
>'ound becoine.s the voiced unaspirate with a slight nasal twang. 

•’ See § 94 above, also p. 115, fn. 2. 

*■ Some scientists have maintained that animal sounds are mostly 
vowel-sounds, for their tongues are usu ally not capable of making 
contacts. Only a few birds possessing tongues slJaped like the human 
tongue can imitate human speech sounds. 
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i.e., should have the obstruction in the larynx. The 
simplest vowel is uttered by the mouth being wide open, 
the tongue lying low down and the breath coming through 
between the vibrating vocal chords. It is the vowel a 

§ 99. Classification of vowels: (i) Quantity 

Vowel sounds may be classified in two ways: (i) accord* 
ing to quantity and {it) according to quality. The former 
depends upon the time taken to utter them in speech.* 
Usually the time is reckoned in terms of one mora (iiiai) 
vrhicli is the time taken for a short vowel. On this basis- 
*we get two kinds of vowels: short vowels, needing one 
mora, and long vowels needing two morse. Sanskrit 
grammarians have also recognised an extra-long ( i/ji) 
vowel of three morae,* where the length is indicated by the 
figure 3, as int^ . This is used for instance, in the long 
drawing out of the final syllable in calling a person from a 
distance, e.g., f. Modern linguistics recognises- 
an extra-short vowel also, which serves as a help in 
pronouncing an otherwise difficult combination of conso¬ 
nants.'* Its duration in time is half a mora or 


1 have on purpose mt adopted the usual transcription S here 
for WT‘ reason would be plain a little further on when dealing 
with “ mixed-vowels " (§ 103). 

2 Note the words “ in speech In music a vowel may be drawn- 
out quite a long lime, and the smaller divisions, various fractioos,. 
J, J, A, etc., of one mora of time are also ret‘ognised. 

2 Pacini, i. 2.27. See Siddttanta Kaunnidi {Vasu’s edition), p. 5. 

* In the I.-E, parent language such a vowel is postulated (in fact 
it is thought to be of two kinds). It is usually represented there by the- 
phonetic symbol a and it is called schwa {primum or secundum). Its 
name is from the shortest vowel found in Hebrew. I prefer to call it 
the “ardka-matra vowel ” or more shortly the ardha-matrd. It i* 
recogoised by Sanskrit grammarians. 
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It is generally of the same quality a6 the following vowel. 

It is heard, for instance, in the pronunoiutiou of tho 

English name Goldsmith, as heard in many parts of India. 
The combination— Warn —^presents difficulties and so an 
•extra-short i is inserted, and the word sounds as 
Goldismith.^ 

§ 100. Classification of vowels : (it) Quality 

The more important classification of vowels is according 
to quality, or variation in the nature of the vowel itself. 
The nature of the vowel varies with the size and shape of 
the jnoiith-opening.® 

The fundamental vowel is a (’^t) ; and starting from that 
position we may make the mouth opening smaller, at the 
same time raising the front of the tongue higher and higher. 
This gives us the front-vowels. Similarly by a gradual 
shutting of the mouth accompanied by the gradual raising 
of the back of the tongue and a rounding of the lips we 
get the set of back-vowels. In between there is a third 
set of what may be called mixed’vowels. There is neces¬ 
sarily an infinite gradation possible in each of these three 
series but individual languages only recognize a few 
standard types from each series. In the front series the 
highest position is of i and among the back-vowels the 
highest position is that of the u. If we mark out the 
highest points of the tongue for each of these, i and w as 
also that of a, the fundamental vowel, we get an inverted 

1 In English there is no Towel sound introdneed, but a distinct 
hiatus (stoppage of sound) is felt lasting over about half a mora. 

2 This can be easily perceived by opening the mouth wide and 
uttering the vowel, d. at the same time rapidly moving the palm of 
the hand to and fro in front of it. The vowel is heard distinctly to 
ebange. 
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triougle which is called the Vowel-Triangle^ (Figures 8 
and 9). Note that all the sounds marked here are simple 
rounds (i,e., not diphthongs) and that all of them are 
diiferent in quality. The seeming discrepancies will be 
■explained further on. 

With the mixed vowels their highest point falls within 
the triangle. There is another classification bused on the 
-height to which the tongue is raised. When the mouth- 
cavity shows the widest opening,' the vowel is called open , 
; wlien it shows a narrow opening, it is called close 
Between these extremes there are two well- 
marked intermediate stages named half-open and half- 
.close. 


§ 101. Front vowels 

The position of the tongue for the four successive front 
vowels starting from the fundamental a are seen in 
Fig. 10. 

The three grades of the openness or otherwise of the 
mouth-cavity for the front vowels is clearly reflected hi 
the shape of the lips^ as shown in Fig. 12 (p. 128). 

Of these four the a (w), e ('?) and i (^) are found in 
Sanskrit. The e is developed in some of the Indian Verna¬ 
culars and is clearly heard in the Bengali word 
■ 4 ^ (ek). One other point may be here noted. With 

f (i) the tongue approaches very near the hard palate, 
very close to the contact point of the palatals. A very 

» ‘ Daniel Jones, English Phonetics, § 76. Figure 9 is sdsptel 
from his book. 

3 It must be remarked that unless the vowels are clearly pro- 
Qonneed, and with a little “ exaggeration ” of the main characteristics 
these shapes might be missed. In fact in ordinary conversation thesti 
ere hardly to be noticed. 
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Tlie Front Yowelt* 



Pio. 11. 

Tbe Back Vowels. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS [§ 102 

little raising of the tongue would make a contact and give 
(| )^ Hence the very close connection between the 
semivowel and the vowel f. 


§ 102. Back-vowela 

•X 

Again, beginning with the fundamental a (’St)*, we get 
in succession o, o (^ ) and u (^).* These are shown in 
Fig. 11. 

The three grades of openness for the back-vowels are 
indicated in Fig. 12 (p. 128). It has to be noted that ail 
are rounded* 

Of these the Sanskrit shows a o (’^1 and u 
The 0 is heard in some Vernaculars. The sound is very 
nearly that often given to the Bengali (o). In the back- 
series of vowels also a further closure of the lips would 


* The aemi-vowel (j) ia rcsached through a coniinnant soimd 
(y) which may be called the “ fricative y”. This latter io the 

sound heard in the English words yts and yard. 

2 Daniel Jones in his English Phonetics takes the fundamental 
vowel tefbe two-fold (rather three-fold) depending upon slight variations 
observable in the standard (soiithern) English prommeiation. I am 
taking the Sanskrit ^ as pronounced by the Mtrapias as the standard 
for that language, and hence I start both the series with . Hio 
Bengali ^ (often a) is nearer Jones’ open vowel in the back-vowels 
series. The modern Persian pronunciation of the “long alif" as in 
Sftab (sun) also comes near tho fundamental English vowel of the 
back seriea. 

3 Jones has the series o, A (’^), o and u (op. cit., § 98). 

* In fact rounding the lips is a characteristic of badc-vowels. 
Hence I do not like to follow Jones and include A in this series but 
rather among the " mixed-vowels 
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cause the semi-vowel (bilabial) u, through 6 fricative 
(voiced) bilabial (ty).‘ 

§ 103. Long f and the long H 

Daniel Jones and others have with some reason put 
dow'n the sounds of these two *‘long” vowels (t and^) as 
the highest grades in the front and the back-series respec¬ 
tively.® In both of these the position of the tongue is 
perceptibly higher than with the corresponding “ short ” 
vowels, and the vowels are “ closer ” as well. It is very 
likely that in ancient Sanskrit there was this distinction 
between these “ long ” and “ short ” vowels.* But 
Sanskrit grammarians have definitely laid down that the 
difference between i and and ^ and g? is merely that 
of quantity and so we must leave it at that, at least as 
far as classical Sanskrit is concerned. 

§ 104. Mixed vowels 

In the triangle of vowels (Fig. ,8) the mixed vowels 
are put in the middle but this does not imply that the 
middle of the tongue has to be raised. “There is no 

^ The Skt. ^ has been ctassiBei! by grammarians as a debto-labial 
Evidently tliis is a variant of the older bilabial 
voiced U, Tn the I.-E. parent language there were both the types of the 
aemi-vowel, the U and io. In Skt. though both have become a sharp 
distinction is made, inasmuch as in the case of the fricative, the ij 
never undergoes samprasSram (change to «). Thus, (to dwell) 
has the perfect gvng, which shows that the r was I.-B. *if ; but 
<to dress) has the perfect which points to an original I.*E. *(o. 

* These are iranscribed by Jones as t: and u 

* This idea seems to be supported by the vowel-gradation ** 
flystem in Sanskrit. For the difference between « and iu and a: 
isee Jonest op. cit.» §§ 00-92. 
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rising of the tongue in the centre, but a slight depression.”* 
Figure 13 tries to give an idea of the position of 

the mixed-vowel A(^) Sanskrit. The tip of the tongue 

and the back are both slightly raised with a slight depres¬ 
sion in the blade. 

From the figure it is evident why the Sanskrit 'sr and aji 
are so close that they get confused together and why the 
Sanskrit grammarians usually regard ^ as the “ short " 
and ’RT as the corresponding “ long ” vowel.’’ Still the 
essential fact remains they really differ not in quantity 
alone but in quality as well and that as pronounced to-day 
(even by the Marathas) they differ mainly in quality. 

§ 105, Diphthongs 

The sounds we have considered so far among vowels 
are all simple sounds. They are each of them capable 
of a variation of quantity, i.e., of length. But in »U 
guages we get combinations of two or more of these simple 
vowels where each is pronounced separately and the combi¬ 
nation is felt to bo a combination. Hence all diphthongs 
are ‘Tong” in quantity. Sometimes, as has happened in 
modem English, an originally simple vowel is drawn out as 


1 Dumville, Science of Speech^ p. 53. 

3 There is reason, however, to suppose that tlie original pronun¬ 
ciation of ^ was a (short "sn) s,nA not A. Tlie A sound seems to 
have been a later development. This is clearly indicated by the sHtra 
(PSnini, viii, 4. fi8) which says that ** the ^ which was open 
is now considered (i.e., is nsually pronounced) close ", In view of the 
fact that in Skt. the I.-E. sounds *a, *e and *o have fallen together it is 
not at all surjaising to find the A and a are also confused. Modem 
Lingoistics has established that Skt. has confused tho original 
TOwclii and Greek has confused the consonants. 
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it were and is heard as a diphthong. The reverse process 
is also found, when an original diphthongal pronunciation is 
reduced to a simple vowel, Thus in Sanskrit the gramma¬ 
rians tell us that ^ and ^ are diphthongs, and that 
their length is always two moras. But as pronounced to¬ 
day they may be transcribed respectively: e, i, o, y\u. 
Thus we see that the diphthongal value of only two of thesS 
is clearly perceptible, whereas the other two have been 
reduced to simple half-close vowels. But the aandhi rules, ^ 
as well as comparisons with other languages,, particularly 
with the A vesta, very clearly establishes the original pro¬ 
nunciation of these four. These were ai, di‘, au and du, 
respectively. So we see that all four have suffered from 
reduction. The simple sounds *a, *g and *o of the I.-E. 
|»arent language have fallen together in Sanskrit as o, so 
that these four diphthongs of Sanskrit stand for no less 
than twelve original vowel-combinations. What should 
be noticed particularly is that the simple sounds e and o 
are later developments in Sanskrit and do not by any means 
represent the original l.-E. sounds. But though these 
new values have developed, they are all four treated as 
if they had their original values both in sandhi as also 

I 

in metrical composition. 

§ 106. Continuants 

We saw above® that the name continuant is given to 
oonsouantal sounds where the emission of breath is conti- 

1 Particularly (Paijini vi. 1. 78) which could be ex¬ 
plained as a special case of (PSflinii ri. 1. 77) if we restore 

the original forms of these diphthongs. In view of this, special value 
Attaches to the order of these two sHtras in Pa^i. See my paper on 
*‘ Sanskrit Diphthongs ” in the K. B. Pathak Commemoration Yoluvte 
<Poona, 1834). 

a §94. 
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&UOUS. These are of four kinds: (i) rmaU where the 
oontact is full and the breath passes through the nose^ 
(») spirants where the contact is partial in the mouth 
through which the breath passes, (m) semi-vowels and 
(iv) liqttida. The first two have been already considered. 
We will now consider the next two, as they are pretty close 
to vowels in their nature. 

§ 107. Semi-vowels and Liquids 

In ordinary sj^eech^ there are certain sounds which 
have no obstruction when passing through the mouth. These 
we call vow'els and thev are all voiced.* The rest are called 
consonants. This distinction is a real acoustic distinction 
and it depends on the relative sonority* of the sounds 
we have called ‘Sowels'’. They do, indeed, carry farther 
than the consonant sounds of ordinary speGeh.** But in 
certain oases certain vowels—the close vowels of the 
front and the back series—mav often be sounded in such 
a w'ay as to sound as cqnsonants. These are called 

semi-vowels. We have seen above how the front vowels 

• 

pass into the semi-vowel f and the back-vowels into V'. 
And we also saw th.at there is an intermediate (spirant) 
stage of y and w respectively. The spirant character of 
the semi-vowel is often hidden by the “voice” which they 
possess. There are special conditions under which a vowel 
could pass into a semi-vowel.® (i) They must be close 

^ I.e.. not considering whisper. 

* See above, § 98. 

3 Hence the Sanskrit name 

* Hooce some languages avoid all consonant sounds at the end of 
words all languages allow only a few consonant sounds to be finidn 
in words. But no vowel is debarred as final. 

^ Jones, op. cit., § 344. 
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vowels which are vowels ot lesser sonority, and (ii) they 
must be followed by vowels of greater sonority (i.e, 
dissimilar vowels).^ 

Then there are the two sounds ^ (r) and ^ (1). They 
are called liquids'^ because they often assume the value of 
vowels. These two sounds have been put by Sanskrit 
grammarians with the semi-vowels; but these two are essen¬ 
tially consonants, which sometimes become vowels. They 
are both voiced in {Sanskrit.^ They ai’e both continuants, 
for with them there is a continuous issue of breath along 
the sides of the mouth even though the tongue maintains 
full cerebral contact for the and the dental contact 

V 

for the There are several varieties of these two. The r, 
as usually pronounced in ISanskrit, today is more the trilled 
variety, wliere the tongue touches the teeth-ridge and deli¬ 
vers a rapid series of taps thereon. The cerebral t of 
Sanskrit Grammar'^ is made by making the cerebral 
contact (by rolling the tongue back) and allowing the 
voiced breath to pass out on both sides of the tongue. 
The sound is very like the growl of a dog and hence the 
Latin grammarians called the r the littera emiina.^ 
Here too a “trill” may be added by the regular flapping of 
the uvula by the passing current of the breath. The I also 
has many varieties, but iu Sanskrit it is a pme dental. 


1 Heace (Pa^^ini, vi. 1. 77). 

* Dumvilie, loc. cit., p. 85. Some writers inclad© the semi-vowels 
end even the nasals among these. This is not quite unreasonable for 
theji all have one common quality that they oan be changed to vowels. 

> Unvoiced varieties are also possible. 

* Noel-Armfieid, Oewral Phonetios, p. 70. He mentions that the 
uttering of this sound “accompanied by rattle of a chain” is often 
sufficient to frighten away beggars and undesirable people I 
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There is ^ tendency in Indo^Aryan languages all through 

their history to confuse these two sounds.* 

§ 108. Sonants: (i) Liquids 

Closely connected with the liquids are two sounds 
classified as vowels in Sanskrit. These are the r (w) 
and I (?j) sounds.* There are occasions when the 
\owel connected with the liquids (r, 1) drops out and 
then there is left a group of consonants which could not 
be pronounced unless one of these consonants acquires a 
vowel-value (i.e., it is used in building up a full syllable). 
In other words, in such circumstances the liquids have 
to be “sonantised”. Thus the I.-E. root *kaT- (to do) 
makes the past participle by adding the sufi5x -tos. The 
accent on the suffix causes the a in the root syllable to drop 
out and therefore we get ^krtos which cannot be pro¬ 
nounced until the r becomes r. So we get ^krtos (fw:). 
In the vernaculars these Sanskrit sonants have become 
quite changed. The r loses its sonant character anc 
becomes once again a liquid with a vowel attached. Thug 

{{p) of Sanskrit is pronounced variously as 
flfk (risi) or ^ (ru^i). The J is a rare sound even ii 
Sanskrit.* 

§ 709. Sonants: (u) Nasals 

Besides the liquids, nasals too (especially m and n 
can be sonants, i.e., can make full syllables. They ar 

* This confusion was started because at a very earl 
period the Indo-Iranian branch completely lost the I from their speec* 

Neither the Avesta nor the earlier Vedic show the 1. 

0 

3 If the syllabW are voiced, the f and f would be heard as 
ppftlg in French marbre and English marble respectively. 

* It occurs only in one root, mv. 
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-usually denoted as and In Sanskrit tliesa sonant 
nasals Lave become merely (a) and ibe nasal seems 
■entirely lost. Thus I.-E. •men-fids gives *mT}t6a 
The Latin mentui preserves the nasal and gives the clue 
to the original sonant nasal. So also the negative prefix 
used before consonants was l.-E. *rj,. 


§ 110. Table of Sanskrit vowels, semi-voweU 
and sonants. 

Table ill (p. 1538) shows the Sanskrit vowels in their 
mutual relations together with the connected consonants 
and sonants. Note in this table that: 

(a) The two types of diphthongs in Sanskrit are clearly 
connected. With reference to the accent there is what is 
called vowel-gradation. The siinple-vowcls are called 
vowels of the wcak-grade, the guna diphthongs are those 
of the sirong-grade and the vrddhi ones are said to belong 
to the lengthsned-grade.^ 

(b) The {Sanskrit grammarians give these as the gu^ 
■and vfddhi forms but they are not real diphthongs, hence 
they are x>ut here in brackets. 

(c) The existence of “ long sonants ’'is a matter of 
dispute. I personally (in spite of the weight of Brugmann’s 
authority) do not think long sonants (at any rate the liquids) 
are possible. My reasons, based on Sanskrit grammar, 
may be summarised as follows: 


1 Tho sounds are heard in ‘prtsni and open if the finals are voiced. 
It is rather unfortunate that Jones uses the symbols f, iji, and p to 
mean the breathed (i.e., voiceless) varieties of these sounds (loc. cit., see 
under these symbols). 

> See below, § 186. 
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(i) The very nature of the sonant must necessarily 
make it short and in the very closely connected Avesta, 
the r is represented by ors which is never long. 

(ii) In Sanskrit there is no long ( admitted even by 

the Indian gi’ammarians. Cf. Siddhanta-Kaumudi on the 
siitra (Panini, vi. 1.101). 

(iii) Even those cases where the long r does occur m 
Sanskrit it can be explained either as a grammatical 
convention, as in some roots of the 9th class, such as 
etc., or as analogical formations, e.g., in the accusative 
and genitive plurals of nouns ending in r, where the 
influence of 

has led to form like f'T^, 

(d) The *n and are represented in Sanskrit by vr, 

§ 111. The “ pure ” Aspirates 

Besides the aspirated contact sounds w’e have consi- 
dered above^ there are two further ^^s 2 >iratc sounds to 
consider, as far as Sanskrit is concerned. Thev mav be 
called the “pure” aspirates. These are really breathings 
either voiceless or voiced. The voiceless breathing is the 
Sanskrit visarga.^ It is used as a voiceless breathing 
after vowels and is represented by the symbol h. The 
“general aspirate” is the (It). This is the voiced 
breathing by itself, and because it is produced in the 
glottis Sanskrit grammarians have enumerated it among.st 
the -sounds.® 


1 See Table II. 

* The spiraots in Sanskrit (all voiceless) are represented often by 
the siaarga. The word means literally *' emission " (of breath). 
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§ 112. Full cloBBifioaiion of Sanakrit sounds 

We may now give the full classification of the sounds 
■considered so far with special reference to Sanskrit. 
These are shown in Table TV. 

The one striking point about this table, based 'on purely 
phonetic considerations, is the very close agreement it 
shows with the Siva-sutras of Panini which I have quoted. 
There will be noticed only two discrepancies, viz., in the 
position of the spirants, which Panini has enumerated 
at the end of voiceless sounds and of the aspiration which 
■comes at the very end. Panini's order of the explosives of 
various kinds is somewhat different to that given here.^ 

^ The reason is to be sought in the exigencies of Sanskrit sandhi. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Phonetic Tendencies in Language and 
Phonetic Change. 

§ 113. “ Average ” pronunciation 

It is a well-recognised fact that like all things in nature- 
language is not stationary. It is always changing. But 
the change, at any rate in languages possessing a literary^, 
and standard dialect, is so very' slow that to all 
and purposes the language may be said to havr 
stationary during short periods, say during generation 
or .so. If this w^ere so -griOKiparentsF ^n^ould not be able* 
to wnilerstand their grandchildren.' Even at one period 
and in one language there are ddlerences of “ dialect ” 
depending upon soc.nal status, environment, education and 
a hundred other factors. In fact no two families speak 
the same language exactly, nay, we may go further and 
say that each individual speaks a language which is his 
OW'D, llis mannerisms, his words, his phrases, his 
intonation, his pronunciation could not all be found in 
any other person. But still we find that a very large 
number of individuals speaking one language understand 
one another and even feweigners who learn that language- 
manage to make themselves understood. So there must 
be an “average standard" of intonation and pronunciation 
and the variations would be in the individuals. As long 
as a person keeps near enough to this average he is under- 

' Among savages who have no “ standard dialect ” the language 
changes so rapidly that a body of hunters going out on a long expedition 
find themselves not understood on their return homo after four or five 
years. (See pp. 66-67.) 
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stood and his little idiosyncraoies pass unnoticed. In fftct 
the anxiety to be understood operates constantly and keeps 
the person well near the average. 

§ 114. How the “ average *’ pronunciation is acquired 

In acquiring this “ average ” there are several clearly 
marked stages. Whether acquired by a native child or by 
a grown-up foreigner the process is the same, only in the 
latter case it is more or less conscious and hence not 
“ natural (or intuitive) but laborious.^ The essence of 

process of acquiring any language is imitation. Tmi- 
tatioTn deep-rooted faculty in human beings -ind 
Aristotle hau. ig moat imitative of 

creatures. The Uijld leamo everything (especially speech) 
through imitation. TJhe following principal rnay 

be noted in this process of acquiring speech; 

(i) The utterance of the sound in the hearing of the 

child; 

(ii) The sound-picture produced in the mind of the 

child; 

(iii) The imitation of the sound by the child; 

(iv) The sound-memory thus produced in the child's 

mind; 

(v) The motor-memory produced in the child’s 

mind. 

• 

^ Here it may be mentioned quite clearly that no individual child 
i$ bom with an inherent ability to speak any one language better than 
any other. The acquiring of speech is purely imitative and a child 
oan acquire any language it hears spoken around it, entirely irrespective 
of ita parentage. With grown-ups it is a question of getting out of 
acquired habits of many years, hence the laboriousness of the process. 
Hence, obviously, languages are best acquired in c^ldhood. 
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If all iJiese steps perfect and merely meobanieal 
Ti-e wouia get imitetioDB 

■original and no language -would e... phonetically. 

But none of these steps can be perfeci). speech of 
the utterer may be defective and the child mu^ imitate 
the defects of the speaker.* The hearing of the child it^y 
be defective and hence its sound-picture may not be exact? 
The imitation by the child may be defective owing to 
defective vocal organs, or want of proper control over them 
or failure of the elders to correct the defects.®. The child 
hears not only one speaker but many, and while imitating 
it strikes the average. Naturally its imitation would come 
nearest to the speaker it hears oftenest. Hence foreign 
languages are best acquired from native speakers.® The 
third step is the most important and it must ho very 
carefully watched by teachers and parents. By continuous 
repetitions and practice the “ sound-memory ” of the 
particular word or phrase is finally established and with 
it (in fact almost as a part of it) there is the “motor- 
memory ”, the memory of the movements of the vocal 
organs needed to produce it. These last two staf;cH are 
best exemplified when acquiring at a later ago some new 
language, especially a language whose script is very 

* The “ aasal-twflng ” of Amerioa may !« traced back to the 
nasal psalm-singing of the Puritan " Pilgrim Fathers". 

^ Many fond parents like the " lisping ” of children and instead 
of correcting then^ actmlly encourage this habit. A great many people 
have bad speech because their parents never corrected them. I knew 
a gentleman who prononneed all velars as dentals. 

® To my own case T learnt English in India from Indian teachers, 
und I found when I went to England that I could not make myself 
understood until I consciously tried to imitate the sounds I heard 
itroond me. An English acquaintance of mine, who at first laughed 
at my pronunciation, afterwards helped me to acquire it correctly. 
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different. At first the printed or 
consciously connected with > 

the “ motor-memory each word has to be painfully 
“ spelt ’* out,* the “motor-memory” is established 

the languatf*!^c6mes quite rapidly. In fact the finest and 
quipjrtfiSf way to acquire a language is to be surrounded 
with speahers of it, so that the last two stages may bo 
firmly established. And soon there comes the time ■when 
a mistake made in speaking a language is immediately 
detected by the ear^ of the speaker himself. 

§ 115. Individual deviations from the average are 
important factors in language. 

Though the individual speaker strikes an average .and 
even though he be very carefully trained, still he would 
betray small differences from the standard type. These 
differences may be very small intrinsically, but in the 
course of years these mount up and thus we find that 
language changes definitely in course of time. The- 
individual seems all the time to be subject to bis environ¬ 
ment, but he also reacts upon it. The phonetic deviations 
of an individual are very varied and due to many causes. 
Very often it is the desire to imitate some well-known 
public character—some great statesman or religious 
preacher. It may even be the desire to imitate some snob- 
in the smart set. The pronunciation “fellah” (for fellow} 

^ I have had similar experience in learning Persian end Bengali. 
I have also known a child so badly taught that he could only spelt 
out his English reader. 

3 6o also for those who do a lot of reading and writing a word 
wrongly spelt is shown up glaringly to the eye. I know people who 
when ,m doubt about the spelling of a word write it out in various ways- 
and accept that which looks correct. 
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beard so often to-day is due to a desire to be smart. 
A few decodes ago the smart set in England used to have 
a queer drawl in their speech.* In Irani it is now 
fashionable to say Irun and Uhun for Iran and iahdn. 

In Bengali the word fifesnn {chilam), is often pronounced 

1 

by good speakers either as chtlum or ehUcm and such good 
speakers would always find imitators.* In Gujarati too 
there was Narasingrao Divatia, W'ho was a great writer as- 
also a fine speaker and conversationist and an authority on 
the language, and he moulded Gujarati pronunciation very 
markedly.'* There are purists in every language who try 
to set the standard. But the point to be remembered is 
that it is an individual (who may be utterly unknown) 
who sets the ball rolling. And the deviation may be due 
to a desire of a scholar or a purist to be absolutely correct, 
or it may be d\ie to a slackness in pronunciation due to 
carelessness or ignorance. In fact moat of the sound 
changes are not produced through the influence of scholars 
or purists but through the carelessness of the general 
mass of speakers.* 

> 

§ 116. Sound changes proceed in one direction 
and arc uniform. 

When a phonetic change has started at any particular 
period ,it does not go back. In other words, there is no 

1 I believe it was the influence of Lord Dundreary (of the 
whiskerit). A good deal of information abonl the smart set of those 
days and their ways of speoch could be gathered from the Punch of 
those days. 

2 There is a class of Bengali speakers today who deliberately 
imitate Rabindranath Tagore in all his mannerisms. Tt is bnt a 
form of homage paid to a great man. 

s He was specially insistent on correct pronnneiation and be deli¬ 
berately spelt phonetically in all his writings. The controversy 
•bout correct Gujarati epeUing has not yet been finally settled. 

4 Is this why many vyriters spt^k of phonetic decay? 
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compensating change in the other direction to restore the 
** average If that were so languages would hardly 
change at all. The essential fact is that the “ average ** 
iUelf is slowly hut surely changing. Once a change has 
begun in one direction in one group of sounds a similar 
change m the same direction would begin in an allied 
group. The reason for this latter may not be the same as 
that which began the first change. In fact it seems more 
than possible that a subtle form of analogy is at work 
here. Thus we see in Germanic languages there occurred 
two ** sound-shiftings which embraced all the original 
explosives and moved exactly in the same direction.* It 
must not be imagined that these changes occur in one group 
offer another. They occur more or less simultaneously, 
if a tendency, which might be called a “ linguistic drift ”, 
is once set up. Hence all phonetic changes in language 
tend to he regular. The establishing of this truth was a 
matter of prime importance in the history of modern, 
linguistic research because it raised the subject to the 
dignity of a science. It is on account of this regularity 
of phonetic change that we get phonetic ” laws ” which 
have nearly all the force of laws of science. They are 
almost unalterable and because they are unalterable they 
enable us to predict. Words postulated for /lifFerent 
languages, but unknown in the records at that time, have 
been subsequently discovered when fresh inscriptions and 
records have come to light. This power of prediction is 
a characteristic of all laws of science and this the phonetie 
laws ” do possess. 


’ These are known as the first and the sMond soimd'sbiftmgs, 
'They were first formnlated by Beak and later by Grimm. Popalarly 
we Imow them under the term Gfinm*s Lau>, 121 if. 
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§ 117. Phonetic ** Laws ” 

What ha» been st»ated above ia not quite is accord with 
the notions an average person has of lingustics. The 
ancient notion still persists that “in philology consonants 
have little value and vowels no value at all”.^ So it would 
be well to define exactly what we mean by phonetic 
“ laws As Tucker says very rightly, this is a “ much 
-abused expression We hear this expression in con¬ 
nection with every language we may happen to investigate. 
One important fact has to be borne in mind. If we are 
investigating a particular sound in any language at tin' 
-present time we cannot lay down any phonetic “ law “ but 
we speak of a phonetic fendency in a particular direction. 
Thus we may say that there is a tendency in English 
to-day to aspirate the initial h in certain words where it 
was mute. So also in Bengali we may speak of a ten¬ 
dency towards a strong stress accent, or in Gujarati of a 
inixiug up of the. palatal and the cerebral sibilants, or 
in Persian of having the front and back vowels more close 
and of the. explosives being aspirated. In none of these 
cases could we speak of a phonetic “law”. All our phonetic 
laws have been tendencies at one period, and only when 
their work has been completed, have they become laws. 
Hany of these tendencies may be changed or may cease 
operating and there may be a few that successfully 
complete their work. Some may complete the work in 
-certain localities only. Thus the change of Aryan *s to 
Iranian h under certain circumstances® was a tendency 


^ And hence queer derivations, like Arabic kit6b from Sanskrit 
still peraist, (See below, § 278i ftn.l 
a Introduction to the Natural History of Language, p. 
s Mostly when initial. 
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which affected the whole of the Iranian branch, whereas 
exactly the same tendency in Gujarati (change of an 
original a to h) is strictly confined to a few districts, and 
to a particular social stratum/ Hence as a definition of 
phonetic law the following given by Tucker seems about 
the most accurate;^ 

A phonetic law of a language is a statement of the regii^ 
lar practice of that language at a particular time in reganf 
to the treatment of a particular sound or group of sounds 
in a particular setting. 

§ 118. '* Exceptions ” to phonetic laws 

If all the phonetic tendencies in language depended’ 
solely upon the working of the vocal organs,’ phonetiw^ 
laws would be quite mathematical in their precision. 
But we have seen already that the speaker or rather the 
human mind is the most important factor in speech. And 
this would at any time run counter to these phonetic 
“ laws In short, the human mind is absolutely supreme 

1 This is « special peculiarity of the dialect of my own village, 
and even though many of us have lived all our lives outside it and 
have been “well-cduoated”, still the village words and pronunciations 
persist at home and are e8i)ecially to be inarVcd when several of ns 
foregather. This is specially to be noted for Scotchmen 'among the- 
English-speaking peoples. 

2 Tucker, op, cit., p. 306. 

2 Precisely for this reason Tucker (op. cit., p. ,307) pleads for 
the word “ rule ” instead of the wwd " law ”, He maintains that 
tire word “ law ” implies " stringency of application I personally 
would prefer (with the Jnnggrammatiker) tho w’ord “ law ". I would 
maintain that the word " exception *' should mean a case which goes 
counter to a law and could not be explained by any other known law. 
If it can he so explained it ceases to be an “ exception Hence 
because the ** exceptions *’ t(y phonetic laws are only apparent, the 
word ** law " in tins connection cannot be said to lack in stringency 
of application”. 
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in language and, being quite autocratic, is beyond any laws. 
Besides this main source of “ exceptions ” there are 
several others which may be considered. In the first 
place a borrowed word would obviously not come under the 
influence of a phonetic law unless it was borrowed at a 
jieriod anterior to the law itself. Thus the Sanskrit word 
liarma boirowcd in English quite recently does not obey 
'Grimm’s Ltiw. This is very well illustrated in the case 
of Latin words borrov^ed into Germanic after the first, 
but before the second sound-shifting. Being borrowed 
words they do not show the first shifting but they do show 
the second. Thus Latin pomhis was borrowed fairly early 
in (lormanic (Col hie) as pund,^ but in Old High German 
it has bocome phunt owing to the second sound-shifting. 
Dijilect words, too, are often exceptions. A phonetic law 
mainly refers to a particular dialect, usually the “stand¬ 
ard” dialect of literature. 

§ 119, Altcrnatiny “ claesicisni ” and “ romantiemn " 

in literature. 

Many writers deliberately use archaic words and indeed 
they m}i\ succeed in reviving obsolete words and forms. 
Thus in Cujurati many older foiims and endings have been 
revived by Narsiugrao Divatia and Nanalal and Khabardar 
till they have become re-accepted iido current Gujarati. 
Xarasingrao ('specially is particularly fond of these revivals 
of fine old Gujarati words and phrases. So also we find 
in English (jhatterton deliberately using obsolete words* 

* Eng. pound (weight). For further examples see Max Mailer’s 
Science of Language (1899 ed.), II, pp. 255f. 

* Ch&ttcrton made many serious mistakes owing to his ignortiwe. 
A very strange case of a similar deliberate attempt to write an old and 
nearly forgotten language is found in passages of Later Avesta trying 
ro reproduce the older Glfithic'dialect of the Avesta. 
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and many modem poets going back to pure English words; 
instead of the usual ones derived from Latin. ^ “iphis- 
deliberate *' revival ” of ancient words is seen in the history 
of every language. There are periods in every literature 
w'ben the language becomes “learned” and shows the 
iiiriuence of “classical” languages. Then there is a reaction 
when the indigenous or “native” words are used in pre¬ 
ference to the “classical” words, w'hich are felt to be 
pedantic. In English there is a clear tendency to use 
good old English words to-day in place of Latin words.® 
In Bengali Babindranath Tagore has set the style for 
reviving old genuine Bengali words in place of Sanskrit 
words and a reaction is plainly visible against the too 
classical style represented in the previous generation by 
Hvarachandra Vidyasagara and others. In Gujarati 
Govardhamam Tripathi and his school have been too 
recent, but still signs are clearly seen of the coming reaction 
against sanskritising.® The dominance of the vernacular 

> This partly explains the alleraiiing phases of elassirism 
rornautioism observed in most literary languages, 

2 In Tnida the first teachers of English in the closing years of Iho 
IHtb and the beginning of the 19th centnry were imhiicd with a spirit 
of classicism. The influence of Macavilay and his style is verv clearly 
seen in the English taught to the older generation of Indians, abouw 
aeveaty-five years or more ago. And this classical style fthongb 
modified a great deal) continues in our schools even to-day. I remember 
an instance of this style which happened in a school in Bombay in luy 
boyhood. The clerk of a school was asked by the Headmaster to send 
round a notice that teachers should see that the boys did not make 
toe much noise during school hours. The clerk, who had been traiue«1 
entirely in the ancient manner, sent rmtnd the following wonderful 
composition: There has emanated a peremptory mandate from tha 

higher tribunal that every pedagogue should exercise circumspect 
vigikncf over every stripling that is under bis charge"! 

^ 1 think that as national feeling grows and as the realisation 
(though alow) comes that one is an Indian first, and only afterwards a 
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attor a tune degenerates into vulgarity and this gives & 
chance again for the revival of ** classicism In all 
these cases discussed above we often get an ancient word 
used practically as a borrowed word and hence probably 
running counter to the phonetic tendencies of the language 
today. We may not quite see this point, but these would 
provide future investigators with phonetic puzzles, because 
to them these words would be “ exceptions ” to ihe 
phonetie laws prevailing in the 20th century. 

§ JifO. Analogy is the most fertile source of these 

“ exceptions." 

But all said and done such borrowings from another 
language, or from earlier stages of the same language, 
explain but a small peroentage of exceptions to phonetic 
laws. The most disturbing factor is analogy. A very 
good example (orthographic only) we saw above in the 
three words shouldf would and could. Another tine instance 
is of the three words forming a “natural group”— fathei, 
mother and brother. The th in all three now sound alike, 
but in the original (lermanic they were not the same. 
In Old English they w^ere fader, modcr and broder'- and 
in German Vatcr, Mutter and Bruder, In modem English 
analog^ has levelled away the differences of pronunciation. 

Hindu or a Moslem or a Parsi, this unreasouioy douunatxce of Sanakric 
in our \t'rnaculars would assume correct proportions in our languages. 
1 have read some Gujarati *' translations " from Sanskrit which ore 
really Sanskrit with Gujarati pronouns, auxiliary verbs and particle 
put in. 1 wonld much rather read the original! As regards Gujarati I 
liave discussed the question in detail in my “ Main Currents of 
Gujarati literature," which forms the introductory essay to Vol. I 
of my SeUetums from Claaskal Ouiereti Literature (Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity). 

t Tim difference is due to the original accent in the l.-E. as ?v 
plained by Verner’a Law (see § 123). 
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Another type of “ exceptions ” to regular phonetic rules 
are to be found in borrowed words which are made to 
sound more or less like the native words. Here too 
analogy ” works through an associated group of sounds# 
A good example is the Sanskrit word (camel) 

which is borrowed from the Semitic. The insertion of f 
and the suffix -Ita seems to make it sound like Sanskrit.* 

§ 121. Grimpis Law 

Grimm's Law furnishes a good example of a “ phonetic 
law ", and its history shows also very clearly how the 
modern standpoint was reached, viz., that phonetic 
laws have no exceptions which could not be explained 
as due to the working of the human mind". This famous 
law was first formulated by E. Bask and Ihre. But 
it was Grimm who gave it its elaborate form and gave 
numerous instances of it, and hence his name has been 
always associated with it. It refers to the sound changes 
in Germanic languages® which took place at two distinct 
periods. The first occurred in prehistoric ages and differ¬ 
entiated the Germanic consonant-system from thot of the 
other branches of the Indo-European. This is called the 
"first sound-shifting ", The " second sound-shifting " 
occurred about the 7th century A.D., or a little earlier, and 
differentiated the High German from the Low German, 
dialects. The law of Grimm can be clearly understood from 
the accompanying diagram (Fig. 14). If we take the sounds 
marked at any of the three points of the triangle to re- 

f 

1 Very possibly there is “ popular etymology ” also working 
eoimecting it with the word hrama and referring to the usual leisurely 
gait of the animal. 

^ Closely similar deviatiolM of sound occur in other families of 
languages as well ae among dialects of various languages. 
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present rhe parent I.-E. sownd (best piresen'ed in Snnskritr 
Greek and Latin)\ then the Germanic (i,e., Gothic and Low 
German) sound corresponding would be got by taking one 
step in the direction indicated by the arrow. This is the 
first shifting. Fop High German (Modern German) we- 
take one further step (the second shifting) in the same 
direction. 

The statement of the law is not quite so simple as 
might ba thought from the diagram. The law is exactly as- 
stated here for the dentals in all positions and for all classes 
if we start at the top of the diagram. In other cases we tind 
that mmUy there is only one step in the sound-shifting. 
Note that in Sanskrit the voiced and voiceless aspirates- 
are kept distinct, wherea.s in other languages even though 
both varieties may be found (as with the dentals in 
Gothic and English) they are mixed up a lot. Note also 
that true aspirates are found only in early Greek end 
Sanskrit. In the other branches, and in iater Greek also, 
these changed to spirants or fricatives fairly early.® 

§ 122. Examples of Grimm’s Law 

A few examples may be given* ^ 

^ Thfise are to be tskeo in the order mentioned, Sanskrit repre- 
HC-ntiog tbe parent language most closely. Note that the law refers to 
fonsonanta only. 

^ Bee tables given at p. 9S of Wright's Historical Csrmaa 

Grammar^ I. 
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Indo-Ei ropes n 

Germanic 

1 

Skt. j 

Ork. 

Lat. 

Goth. 

Eng. 

H. Gtr. 

' 

VI 

»a 

quo 

hw6' 

VI ho 

hwer* 

; 

*»• 

In 


then 

du 

ftmr 

• • 

pstcr 

•M 

father 

Vater** 

• * • 

■ ** 

papa 

««• 

• •• 

babest (OHG.)* 


• *• 

hes* 

(isttra) 

y( after) 

kcstre COBG.l 

, 

thrasi'is 

... 

^ga.danxsan 

dale 

luiren tOlIG.) 


pbdo 

•aa 

b4cui 

be 

pim lOBG.) 


geods 

genus^ 

knni 

kin 

chuntu (OBG.) 


d^ka 

decern 

taiboD 

Un 

zelin 

• •• 

tdile 

tniba 

thorp 

tbcrp 

Dcrf 


^ The h in Goth, is a apirantised sound akin io an aspiratod 
jihvamutTya, or Arab. ^ (kh). The «• of the Goth, corresponds to 
the u in Bat. and goes back to I.-E. *u. The aspirates have become 
spirants in German also, and have had a special development. 

3 The change of Gei-manic h to High German g, and of / to b did 
not take place. 

3 Note that in Ger. / and v sound alike. 

♦ The word means “ the Pope ” and the Lat. word is Papa. 

3 The Sanskrit is 4(«r:, the origioa! velar becoming palatalised im 
preseirco of the front-vowel e. 

• Hero the Skt. i goes back to an original I.-E, palatalised velar, 
i’he treatment of this sound has given rise to the distinction betwaem 
the centum- and s'afom-langiiages. (See § 204). 
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§ 133. “ Exceptions ” to Grimm's Law 

The above is a fairly simplified manner of enunciating 
Orimm’s Law, But Grimm himeelf had remarked 
that there were a large number of “ exceptions ” to this 
statement of his. He himself saw that certain of the.se 
■exceptions were quite I’egular. Thus the combinations 
*6k, *8t and *Ap, the s prevented the sound-shifting from 
taking place. So also in the combinations and *pt 
the t remained unchanged; and *tt became in Gothic tht 
and later ss. Examples: 


lodo-European 

Germanic 

Skt. 

■■■ 



Eng. 

H. Ger. 

• • t 

1 

places 

! 

fisks i 

1 

fish 

Fiacb 



est 

1 

ist 1 

is 

ist 

V 1 

... 

1 spicio 

1 

t 

• • • 

• It 

speb4n(OHG.) 


okt5 

1 

> oct 

1 

ahtdu ' 

1 

• «t 

acht 


... 

neptis 

1 

i 

1 

1 

J 

■ • V 

nift (OflG.) 


1 

1 

» 

i 

f 

. 1 
wiBsa 

(y)wis 

wJesa^OHO. f,(wise' 


§ 124. Qrassmann's Law 

Grimm himself had accounted for many so-called 
-exceptions but still there were a lot more left. There were 
;Some particularly trying equations, which seemed to break 
vthis law completely. Thus and Gothic biudan and 

1 p. 155, ftn. ®. 

® Past participle to to know. 

Used adverbially to mean, “ anrely ", " certainly 
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Old High German heoian (to bid) are clearly oonneoted but 
the initial b sound both in Sanshrit and Gothic ia very 
puzzling. Similarly Sanskrit and Gothic show 

in both cases an initial d. It was Grassmann who solveri 

this difficulty. Fully conversant with both Sanskrit and 
Greek, lie knew the ordinary rule which holds good for both 
these languages, namely, that if two consecutive syllables 
are aspirates the first becomes de-aspirated. We get such 
examples in Sanskrit as fwir, etc. and in Greek 

as tltkvmi pephuka, kekhaTomen etc. Grassmann compared 
the Greek and Sanskrit forms together and though the 
initials were different, this very fact gave the clue. 
Thus, in the two cases we have taken the words including 
the Greek would be put thus: ifNfh — pedthetai—biudan 
ancl5!ii — tuphloH^ — daubs. Now the only way in which we 
can j'cconcile the Sanskrit and Greek initial sounds V 
and t) is by postulating that both go back to the same 
T.-E. aspirates {*bh and *dh). In Greek these voiced 
aspirates, represented by the voiceless ph and th would 
give immediately by Grassmann’s Law p and t and in 
Sanskrit if, and and also the initial b and d in Gothic 
would follow from Grimm’s Law\ Thus Orassmann’s law 
cxph>ine<l a lot more of the exceptions.^ 

I 12o. Verner’s Law 

The rwxt and the most important supplementing of 
Grimm’s Law was by Karl Vemer. He discovered that 

^ Means “ obstinacy ” or “ obdnraoy ". The Gcr. faiife means 
♦‘deaf”. 

~ Means ” obscure " or ” bliuii ”. 

” Thus the postulated I.-E. roots would be ^hheudh- and *dhobh: 

■* Sanskrit words like and are also special cases of 

Grassmaun's Law according to Max Milller, Science of Language. II, 

pp. mt 
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the operation of the law of sound-shifting depended on 
the position of the accent. He laid down that an original 
•p changed in Gothic in accordance with Grimm's 
law if the accent preceded; but if the accent was on the 
vowel following, the shift was a double one, i.e., to g, d, b. 
Examples:— 

“Skt. yuvaids Lat. juvencust Goth juggs^ (not jughs) 
iatdrn, centum, hund ( ,, hunt) 

saptdn, eeptem. sihun ( »ifun) 

The working of Verner's Law can he seen very well in the 
conjugation of the strong (i.e., irregular) verbs in Geniianic 
languages, e.g., friosan (to freeze) and its past participle 

■gi-froran; kiosan (to choose) and its past participle gu 

koron; also in nouns, e.g., wolf and wulpn (she-wolf); 
^wehur (father-in-law) and swigar (mother-in-law).® 

§ 186, The growth of pfechion in phonrtieH 

The history of the various phonetic laws we have been 
considering so far shows us quite clearly how the science 
of phonetics has gradually grown in prcelsion. When 
Grimm's Law was first formulated the exceptions ^vere 
so many that it could hardly have been termed a “law” at 
that period. ‘But later discoveries and supplementary 
laws (like those of Grassmann and Verner)’ tended to 
reduce the number of exceptions. Even then there are 
left a fair number of eases where none of these laws are 
•obeyed. And here the explanation is to he found in the 
■psychological laws of language. In fact we are now arrived 

t Id Goth, gg tstonds for ng. 

3 All these iDstSDces are from Old Sigh Qenaan, 
s There aro several other laws besides snpplementing Chrimre's 

Xa«a. 
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At a stage when we may assert that there are no ox* 
<?eptions which cannot be explained. Added to this are the 
growing precision in the methods of phonetic research, 
the nse of the laryngoscope, of the kymograph, of record¬ 
ing apparatus and so forth, as well as of more precise 
•symbols to represent the finer differences in pronunciation 
and intonation. Of course, none w'ould assert that we have 
investigated phonetics to the fullest extent, but we do 
assert that we have attained a degree of precision unknown 
in the older days; and instead of being derided, the 
science of language is becoming moi'e and more respected 
to-day and is reg.nrdcd as a study worthy of great minds.^ 

§ 127. Sovnd rhfmology is based upon precise phonetic 

laws. 

•So far we have been considering phonetic laws in 
•general and as an example we considered Grimm’s Law 
for Germanic languages in some detail. We have similar 
phonetic laws for each language and dialect and a thorough 
investigation of these is of the utmost importance Of 
■course the phonetic laws of one language are very different 
from those of another. TIence it follows that words 
utterly |liffereut from one another in sound are often 
identical in origin. Eor instance. ^ and Avesta asa, 
and toud, m; and hare. and Greek bios and qvicl’ are 
oognate groups. This led Max ^fuller to lay down the 
•dictum that ‘‘sound etymology has nothing to do with 
•sound”.* And the modern student of linguistics .nlwaj.s 

* The bestowal of the Order of Merit on Sir George A. Grierson, 
^he orgwnisw and inspirer of the Lingvigtie Stmey of India in June 
1928 is surely a sign that linguistics has now been recognised as 
Reserving a plsee among the sciences. 

* Science of Language, IT. pp. 5^3 ff. 
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viewg resemblance or even identity in the sounds of words 
from two different languages with suspicion. Very often 
words entirely different in origin come to be pronounced 
similarly even in the same language, e,g., bear in English, 
<siw (“ bear or “ star ") in Sanskrit are but two examples- 
cut of a very large number. So varied are the workings 
of the human mind that unless one is absolutely sure of 
every link in the chain and has carefully examined each 
vowel and consonant between two words, one should never 
venture to postulate any etymological equation. Hence 
one must be quite sure of the phonetic laws of the 
languages one is comparing. There are now-a-days many 
accurate “etymological dictionaries” for many languages, 
so that while working at a new group of languages 
one can learn a lot by a judicious use of these works. 
And on sound etymology depend all the fascinating 
branches of linguistics—Semantics, Urgeschiehte, Com¬ 
parative Mythology etc. 

? 128. Cause.^ for the differences between the phonetic 
laws of different language^. 

Tliat there are different phonetic law.s for different 
languages is a well known fact, but this is not due to 
any intrinsic inability of any people to pronounce any 
particular sound or set of sounds. There is no inborn 
ability (or disability) in a particular race to utter anv 
particular sound. It is all a question of habit and practice.' 
It is well known, for instance, that a person habitually 
speaking one language feels “fatigued” if he has to speak 
another language. But this is due merely to a different 
set of muscles being brought into use and thus feeling 

* Inaividuah mav have a malformation of tht* mouth or the tongue 
and may thus be unable to utter ceiiain sounds, 
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the strain.^ The special phonetic differences between 
various languages are due to a large number of causes 
which have not yet been clearly analysed. In fact, it ia 
at present only a hypothesis of certain scholars that 
climate, soil and food, as also the habits and customs of a 
people, are determining factors in this matter. It has 
been maintained that the peculiw English intonation, ^ 
especially of vowels as distinguished from that of (say) 
the Italians, is due to the damp climate of England. It 
would be w'ell worth investigating these influences. The 
sounds made by the familiar animals would also seem to 
have some effect; and so there seems to be a germ of truth 
in the well know'n saying of the Emperor Charles V that he 
would use German “ to talk to his horses for among the 
European branches of the I.-E. family the Germanic tribes 
have used horses very largely.’ 

§ 129. Saving of effort is the root cause of phonetic 

changes 

Whatever the causes, there is for every race a “phonetic 
habit ", which develops in particular directions at particular 

» Max Muller has recorded (op. cit., p. 206) that though he had 
lived loiigef iu England than in Germany, still he felt fatigued if he 
spoke English for a long time, but not at all if he spoke Gemiaa. 
This, he says, was due to a ** phonetic habit 1 had noticed myself 

that an hour’s lecturing in classical (i-o., standard) Gujaifetl fatigued 
mt while a lecture of similar duration, in English or in my own vema- 
ctilar (Parsi, Gujarati) left no effect. Such cases only indicate which 
particular langnagc is habitually used by a particular person. 

* Charles V was the master of a large part of Europe and a fine 
linguist. He is reported to have said " I speak ^man to my horses, 
Spanish to my God, French to my friends and Italian to my mistressee". 

a I had heard in my boyhood that the characteristic glottal sounds 
of Arabic were imitated from the camell 
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periods. But there are certain fundamental principles 
which govern sound change in languages generally. 
Most languages have phonetic laws of harmony or of 
euphony which are often appealed to in order to explain 
certain sound changes. We are told that certain sound' 
combinations are “ ugly But the word “ ugly " is 
largely relative in its significance. A Greek never thought 
the combinations khth or phth '‘ugly ”, but Sanskrit 
has never allowed it. On the other hand a Greek 
would not have tolerated any final consonant except 
«, r and s, whereas in Sanskrit ‘‘almost all consonants 
occur as finals of roots, and every root is liable to be found, 
alone or as the la.st member of a compound, in the charac¬ 
ter of a declined stem”.‘ So the only definition of 
” ugly ” in this connection would be “ that to which the 
people are not accustomed”. We must look deeper for 
causes of sound change than ” euphony ” or *‘ harmonious 
sounds ”. The main cause is saving of effort. This is not 
due to any laziness and does not imply any moral weakness. 
It is due to purely physical causes. It often acts in a 
way exactly the reverse of what one would have expected, 
inaferauch as it may lead to intrinsically more difficult 
sounds being substituted for simpler ones. 

§ 130. Ways in which saving of effort may he effected 

k. • 

This saving of effort is seen in many and varied direc¬ 
tions. And these are given diverse names by scholars. 
We may consider a few of these, viz., (a) Metathesis, (b) 

* Whitney, Sanskrit Gfommar, § 189 a. But in derivative words 
there are only a small number of finals permitted in Sanskrit. Conjunct 
consonanta are not ponnitted as finals in grammatical |<»rms nor, as 
a rule, aspirates. (Whitney, op. cit., §§ 141469.) 
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Prothesis, (c) Epenthesis^ (d) Anaptyxix, (c) Haplology, 
if) Assimilation and {g) Dissimilation. 

(а) Metathesis. When we get a combination of sounds 
Tery often we find that they are interchanged. The 
reason for this is mostly carelessness of speech, though 
•sometimes there is a clear easing of effort in pronouncing^ 
i;wo conjunct consonants by changing their positions. As 
examples we may quote Avesta vafra and Persian ciy 
fharf) (Hindi, ipcqf), Sanskrit and Bengali Some¬ 
times both forms ore used in the same language, e.g., 
we find the name of the city pronounced both as ; and 

; we have also in Sanskrit and in Guja- 

riiti ^^5 and Sometimes however a jlight difference 
of meaning may bo noted, e.g., Gujarati (to drip) and 
(to throw down), also (spinning wheel) and 

^ (wheel).^ 

(б) It often happens that a word begins with a com¬ 

bination of consonants which arc- bard to pronounce. 
There is a distinct easing if a short \owel. usually an i, 
is put in front. This is called Proihf'sis. Thus, our verna¬ 
cular pronunciations of the English words schooh .'nation, 
jstahle as f^sr, and (or arc good instances. 
In some languages this is invariably found before all words 
begimiing* with a combination of s and another consonant. 
Trench and Persian are notable example.^. Lathi schoH 
gives French dcole (school), Latin spatula gives French 
I'paule (shoulder). In Persian tve get istadan (to stand) 
from an original Aryan form *8thd and ustun (pillar) from 
Aryan Plato becomes Ifldtun.- This type of 

1 CariotiBly enough iu vulgar (JujaratT the word is used for 
.a " mad-cap ”, one in whose head the wheels are gone wrong. 

> See Platts and Banking, A Persian Grammar, § 8(a). The 
word GujaritI in the sense of " magnificent '* 

<«r “ strong 
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prothesis is closely connected with anaptyxis' and we may 
get anaptyctic and prothetic forms side by side. There- 
is another type of prothetic vowel which does not seem 
to be due to an initial conjunct, such for instance are uhe 
Greek words areV (Sanskrit 55 , »j^’l onoma (•ua) 

(c) Sometimes we find that some easing is needed in 

the middle of a w'ord and hence a vowel is inserted in the 
body of a word. This vowel is usually of the same quality 
(front or back) as the vowel or semi-vowel which imme¬ 
diately follows. This is called the epenthetic or “ antici¬ 
patory ” vowel. This is seen very clearly in comparing 
Avesta words with Sanskrit, “for epenthesis is one of the 
characteristic |ound phenomena of the Avesta'’.* As 
examples may be quoted bavaiti (wfh), oiTyo mninyus' 
(iWt)* (sreii;), haurva (frw), tnuruna 

(d) Anaptyxis* is called by our grammarians. 

This is a vowel (not initial) inserted between two conjunct 
consonants. Thus very often we get anaptyxis instead of' 
prothesis. Among our vernaculars Panjabi has developed 
this form of easing especially with initial conjunots con¬ 
taining a, e.g., for station ^ for school, for 

stool and so on. Anaptyxis is specially used in easing 
combinations with r and is clearly seen in comparing 
vernacular words with their Sanskrit originals; e.g., 

|or Twmt for for ww, and so also from Persian 

1 See below under (d) of this section. 

* Jackson, Avesta Grammar, § 70. 

8 Very often in the Avesta a prothetic vowel is also " anticipa¬ 
tory “ and it may or may not be for the purpose of easing the pronun- 
ciatkm. Examples iHna ti (’\^) umpayemti (ftcmfiir) iSyajd (aw* 
Jackaon, op. dft., $ 71. 

< Sec Gnne, An Introduction to Comparative Philology, p. 51. 
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^ihodd-hakkah (God-given) we get Gujarati In 

Sanskrit itself we find such forms as and and 

A variety of anaptyxis is the insertion of a consonant 
between two sounds to help in passing from one point of 
•contact to another. This helping consonant serves often 
as a sort of consonant-glide. Examples are: (Vedic 

Sanskrit) ^md Sanskrit WK and Gujarati 

The' insertion of the nasal in words like (Sanskrit 
Prakrit nqj), (a waterpot made of copper, ?n*i) etc., 

is clearly in the nature of anaptyxis.’ So also the word 
(an ointment said to be made out of a mummy) shows 
consonant anaptyxis. In the recitation of Avesta by 
present-day Parsi priests we find countless instances of 
anaptyxis.'* 

{<?) Haplology occurs when in a word one whole syllable 
»(i.e., a vowel plus consonant)'' drops out. Such dropping 
happens most often if the syllable following the one 
<lropped contains the same consonant. In English we have 
the Welslurabbit for rarebit, and it is also found working 
ill the “portmanteau-words “ camvleopard, cinematince etc. 
The shortening of phrases in colloquial may be citoJ also 
.as examples of haplology. Of course in many colloquial 
phrases and in rapid speech such dropping of syllables would 
be verv common. And in these oases other factors, like 
the sentence-accent, intonation etc., of the language 
.are also to be taken into account. In borrowed words 

1 Tho word is used among Farsis generally for anything that 
•conies *' God-given ”, i.e., ‘‘ gratis 

a * vulgar dialect form of “ another instance. 

3 The Bengali (hospital) shows a similar nasal. 

* E.g., xfnac0ra is pronounced x^a0ra becomes 

-or even /rovaratos-cd becomes and «> forth. 

* If only a vowel drops out it is called syncope. 
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v«ry often we find guch shortenings, e.g., Ashbvrner 
becomes in Gujarati . Common names often show 

similar shortenings like for and for 

(»^) ,iii which other causes also might be traced. 

(/) Assimilation as the name implies is the change of 
one sound into another in the neighbourhood so that both 
sounds may be produced from the same point of contact.. 
This would mean a distinct easing of effort. It can be- 
Tprogressivs when an earlier sound affects a later or regres¬ 
sive (or ** anticipatory") when a later syllable affects an 
earlier one. The change of Sanskrit words into Prakrit- 
(or to put it more correctly from Old Indo-Aryau to Middle- 
Indo'Aryan) is often characterised by assimilation. T'lms 
we get (w), m {'»»») etc. We also 

find it in GujarutJ iftgl (^«) “ green ", in Latin quinqun 
(five) from l.-E. *peqque. The rules of sandhi in Sanskrit, 
are mostly examples of assimilation.^ 

(g) Dissimilation is the opposite process. Very often 
the repetition of the same sound is felt to be tiring tO’ 
the vocal organs and relief is sought in changing the point 
of articulation. Sanskrit fiwrei gives Hindi tgnso 
{ > fq^Wl), gives Marathi 

becomes Prakrit fqifqfWit • In English marble ,{marmoT)'^ 
and twtle{-dove) as compared to German Turinr{-taubc)' 
are good examples. The deaspiration in the ordinary redupli¬ 
cations of Sanskrit verbs are instances of dissimilation, 
©•g-» fhF;, from ^i, ^ from vn, Grassmann’s Law is- 
another instance of dissimilation. 


1 Such rules as those about the change of i|r to si, uud the rule* 
lit; ^ ’ft J ^ others. 

~ Cf. Ouj. (from Persian sang-e-marmar)- 
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§ 131, Popular adaptations of foreign words 

All these various forms of phonetic effort-saving are 
best seen when foreign words are adopted into a language 
and are gradually naturalised. Popular etymology is at 
work in all these cases, the main idea being that the sound 
of the naturalised word should adapt itself to the phonetic 
groups of the language. We have artichoke transformed 
into Bengali (“ elephant-eye "), railway in the 

Gujarati of the middle of the 19th century became, 

I have heard library called Rde^BarelP and omletU becom¬ 
ing or even marmalade. Rhubarb was rendered in 

Gujarati a generation ago as «9 iry.^nrBut most amazing 
are the Iransformutioria of European proper names in the 
mouths of Indian servants. Mackenzie becomes 
(butter), Ludlow becomes (sweet-ball) and a colleague 
of mine at Benares, Maedermott, became 

§ 132. Accent 

In speech we neither utter all the word.s in & sentence 
nor all the syllables of a word in the same tone. Usi'allj- 
in a sentence we emphasise a particular word which wc 
regard as important. Thus the sentence, “ he shall go 
tomorrow to Bombay ” might mean different things 

1 A sort of double-assimilation. There was aloo the cross-influence 
of the pure Guj. word if 91 (from which meant a bnUock vehicle 
much used in the pre-railway days. 

* An important town in Uttar Pradesh. 

® Popular-etymology ia again at work here; (Wood) indi¬ 

cates the colour of the plant as also it blood-cleaning property and 
iim directly refera to the vegetable kingdom. 

* ^191^3 is patched pulse fried in butter or oil and spiced with 
salt and pepper! 
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ficoording to the different words on which stress is laid. 
Similarly in a word also a particular part is emphasised. 
Of course in monosyllabic languages of the isolating type 
ft word has no component parts, but tones are employed 
to distinguish between words of similar sound.^ Where, 
however, words are made up of a root ” and a “ gram¬ 
matical affix ” either of these may take this emphasis and 
various phonetic changes take place in consequence. The 
emphasis thus laid upon particular parts of a word or a 
sentence is called accent. 

§ 133. Stress-accent and Pitch-accent 

Accent may be of two kinds. One variety is called cho 
stress, and the other is called the pitch or ** the musical 
accent In stress-accent all the force of breath is spent 
on the accented syllable, so that the accented syllable sounds 
stronger. The effect of a stress-accent language on the ear 
of a stranger is like that of successive blows of a hammer. 
In the pitch-accent the voice is raised or lowered according 
as the syllable is accented or not. So that a language which 
has the pitch-accent predominant sounds very “ sing¬ 
song ” to a stranger. Among the stress-accent languages 
we may mention, English, Modern Greek,* Welsh, Persian 
and among the ancient languages Avesta and Latin. 
Among languages with pitch-accent may he mentioned 
Vedic Sanskrit,® Homeric Greek, and most of the Indo- 

1 See below Chap. XIIl. 

^ I once heard an oration in Modem Greek by ffie tote Prof. 
PelbrQck. The effect on my ear was atnnning. The accent, like blows 
of a hammer, was quite painfnl. 

• The very definitions of the accents in Skt.— I 

I Htniflf: l (PSpim, i.2.39.81)—can only refer to the 

ratoii^ and lowering of the voice as with the pitch-accent. 
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Aryan Vernaculars of today. It must not, however, be 
supposed that when we speak of one kind of accent in a 
language that the other variety is entirely absent from it.. 
We mean only that one particular variety is predominant, 
and that its effect is most marked. It is also to be noted 
that languages seem to pass from one variety of accentujj- 
tion to another, though the reasons for this change are not 
•quite clearly understood. Thus, we know that Homeric 
Greek had a pitch-accent, while Modem Creek is very 
■clearly stressed. We also may note that Bengali is at 
present developing a stress and so also the Parsi dialect 
•of (jiijarati. * 

§ 134. Effects of the stress-accent 

The phonetic effects of these two varieties of accent 
are very different. With the stress-accent there is a 
tendency to reduce or to drop the syllables (i.e., vowels), 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the stressed syllable. 
The reason is quite obvious. The stressed syllable needs 
all the volume of breath, and thus leaves yen nttle or 
none for its immediate neighbour. If the word is a 

sufficiently long one, there may be another subordinate ((» 

• ^ 

1 This is dearly dne to the Iranian tradition of the Fareis, which 
has biH'n strengthened by the growing English liabit among them. 
How’over correct the Gujarati of a Parsi may be in grammar and idiom, 
his accent (eapeeially of a Bombay Parsi) generally sounds foreign. 
As a Parsi myself I have been able to catch more or less correctly the 
Bengali accent, but when I speak Hindi, I am told that 1 “ speak, like 
a foreigner ”, although I speak the latter much more fluently and 
correctly than I do Bengali. The reason! is that I am unable to intone 
properly the Hindi awent, It may also be noted that when Hindi 
•or Punjabi-speaking Indians talk English they do it in a ” sing-song ” 
fashion because some of their vernacular accent atill clings to their 
speech. 
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aeoondftry) ftooent developed. Thus, take the Englisle 

word Utmhre which has a strong stress on the first syllable. 

we find that the tendency is to drop the vowel in the- 
second syllable and to pronounce the word “ 'liiarif®* " ^ 

[ (%) 1 08 if it were spelt Utraturc. So also the word 

extra-ordinary has a strong stress on the o and is 
pronounced “eks'tro rdineri ]. Avesta 

furnishes many good examples of the effects of the stress. 
The prevailing accent there is a stress on the penult as 
in caSiva'ro (Sanskrit but when an enclitic -m is 

suffixed the accent shifts reducing the long vowel to a : 
ca$ivard8 ca (Sanskrit Another very good c?xample 

is the Ga^ic word pfd ( = Sanskrit the strong stress on 

the final syllable changed the Aryan *pifd' to Avesta pta' 
So also the compound tdt-dp (possessing falling water, i.e.» 
full of rain) stands for ptdt-dp, originally patdt-ap.^ 

§ 135. Effev.U of the pitch-accent 

The effect of the pitch-accent is markedly different. 
It changes the nature of the vowel. Generally it tends 
to make a close vowel more open * Thus i chauges to e 
and w to 0 under the influence of the pitch-accent. Ill) 
the I.-E. parent language the accent shifts about iu' word¬ 
building and in forro-buikling. In some it is on the ro^)t 

1 The prennnoiatieQB arc as given in Daniel Jones’ An English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. The Nagarl transcripts are merely approxi¬ 
mate. 

3 pti is found Yas., xv, 11 and elsewhere also. 

3 See Eartlioioinae, Altiranisehes Worterhuek, 6.S1. 

* Piteh is musical tone and the accented syllable has got more 
vibrations per second (i.e., is at a higher pitch) than the unaccented. As 
every singer knows a higher note necessitates a wider opening of tho' 
mouth. This is proliably the physical explanation of this change. 
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(or stem)^ syllable, in others it is on the ending (or (brri). 
The original reason for this shifting of the accent m^ht 
have been to indicate which was regarded as the more 
important component of the word.® Of course each branch 
of the I. E. parent-stock as it iwogressed developed its own 
accent rules, which often ran directly counter to the- 
original scheme in the parent-language. Thus, in Sanskrit 
in the case of nouns the accent usually remains through¬ 
out on the same syllable.® In Greek there is developed 
the “trissyllabio law ”, which does not allow the accent 
to go beyond the third syllable from the eiid. But these 
particular laws have been later developments. The effects 
ot the original shifting of the accent survive even though 
these new rules have caused the accent to shift again. It 
is these original effects that we consider mainly when 
dealing with the I.-E. languages. The effects are seen 
in what is called vowel-gradation. 

§ 136. Vowel-gtadaiion 

We have seen above that in vowels we have two series 
—the front and the back. And with each series is asso¬ 
ciated a semi-vowel. Thus we get two series vt sounds 
including at one end the scrni-vowel and at the other the 
long diphthong. These are: 

1 . e-series; i, t, t, c (*ai)* (*^0 

2. o-series: w, », u- o (Hu), au (Hu)*' 

1 The word root is used for verbs while stem usually 

implies a uouu or pronoun or adje<-tive 

* See my article on “ Parasmaipada and Atmanepada " in the 
Dr. Oanganath Jka Memorial Volume. 

® Except with monosyllabic nouus or with such as are oxytooa. 
(i.e., have the last syllable accented). See Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar,. 
§§ 314-320 for details. 

* For the forms marked with asterisk see above, Chapter VII. 
(§ 105). 
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In Sanskrit grammar we know these as the 

series. Their mutual relations can be best re¬ 
presented as in Figure 15. The gradations are here shown 

as steps,* on each step is indicated its name as weU as its 
equivalent in Sanskrit grammar.* It will be noted that 
the “ weak-grade ” is subdivided into two sub-step& accords 
ing ns the syllable is entirely accentless or bears tlie 
secondary accent. There is one important difference in 
the way vowel-gradation is approached by Sanskrit 
grammarians and by modern Western scholars. The 
former look upon the “w'eak-grade ” as the original and 
describe two other steps as successive strengthenings. The- 
latter, however, regard the “ strong-grade ” as the original- 
and take one step upwards for strengthening (i.e., 9 ^} 
and one step downiwards for weakening (simple vowel or 
)-® The facts described are exactly the same but 
the points of view differ. 

§ 137. Ablavt 

The word ablaut means literally “change of fho (vowel) 
sound”. And almost all writers use the word m the sense 
of “ vowel-gradation ” as well. The change of vowel may 
hr along the graded series (strengthening or weakening), 
or from one series to another (back to front). The changes 
noted under vow'el-gradnation in the previous paragraph are 

1 German scholars call them Stufe (steps). 

* It may be noted that the equivalents arc somewhat different- 
according as we consider the long-vow'el series or the short-vowel series. 
The diagram is more or less for the short-vowel series which shows 
all the steps. 

’ This is v»y likely due to the comparative method, especially as 
the forms of roots considered from Greric and Xistin are the Ist pers. 
sing, of the present, which are always in the “strong-grade 
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■cl tile ionner sort. But there is also another change o£ 
vowels as well, the change from one series to another, 
which may be called the qualitative ablaut. 

This is best observable in Greek^; e.g., pMro: phdroB: 
leipo: Uloipa; pater: eupdtor. In these instances we 
find the vowels of the e-series changing to those of the 
t»-series. “The interchange between the o and o and 
between e and d seems to have been so regulated that e 
•originally stood in the chief accented syllable and o in 
the next following syllable’’.* The explanation offered 
for this change is that e being a front-vowel and o a back- 
vowel, the former has naturally a higher pitch than the 
latter. Hence when the accent shifts from an originally 
accented front-vowel, the latter is changed to the corres- 
j.'onding lower-pitched vow'el of the o-serios.® We also 
find in Greek a change from the a-serics of vowels to the 
o-series; e.g., Doric phdmi: phone. I personally desire to 
use the term “ablaut” for the qualitative-ohmge only and 
the term “ vowel-gradation ” for the qmntiiativc^Qhmge. 
Thus we would avoid needless complications and ablaut 
would then have a meaning closer to its original sense. 
Hence we may assert that there is no true ablaut obser¬ 
vable in Sanskrit, for here, as we have R(!eii the origin.il 
I.-E. vowels and *3 have become only *S <3r 'itr). 

§ 138. Vowel-gradation and Ablaut in Indo-European 

Vowel-gradation is one of the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of the I.-E. languages. Comparing the forms in 

1 In Sanskrit, as already mentioned above {§ 105), the three I.-E. 
vowels *e and *o have fallen together, and hence the ijualitativs 
Ablaut, as here described, is not observable in it. See remarks at the 
end of this paragraph. 

* Wright, Comparative Qrammar of the Greek language, § 83. 

9 This is a mere tentative explanation. Wright says (loc. cit.), 
•4hat “it is most difficult to account for this phase of ablaut." 
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various branches of this family we find that there are six 
series of vowel-gradation in the parent-language. These 
are named after the principal-vowel (i.e., the accented 
vowel) in the strong-grade. Each of these is subdivided 
into varieties according to the sound associated with (i.e., 
following) the principal vowel. These sounds are the 
semi-vowels (} and u ), the liquids (r and 1) and the 
nasals (n and m).^ Thus we get the following varieties 
of vowel-gradation-series in the Indo-European: 

A. Short-vowel series: 

I. e-series. TI. a-series. III. o-series. 

Each of these may have the following sub-varieties:* 

1. The vowel by itself. 

2. The vowel -s- *. 

3 . ,, + 

4. ,, ,, 4. r. 

5. ,, ,, +1. 

6. ,, I, + a. 

7. ,, ,, + m. 

13. Long-vowel series: 

IV. fj-series. V. a-series. \'L o-series. 

J^ch of these may have the following sub-varieties:* 

1. The vo\vel by its'-if. 

2. The. vowel -fj. 

3. ,, ,, d* V • 

^ Only two UR.se Is need be considered. 

* The varieties of the c-series ere the most important as well as 
iiiost iiumerona. 

» WUh long-vowel series the seven snb-varicties are theoretically 
possible.but the three mentioned here are practically the only ones found, 
Tlarely are forms found for the others. 
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Iq each of these there are the three etei}8 or grades r 
weak, etfong, and lengthened. The weak-grade, as we saw 
above (§136), is subdivided into two: (a), weak-grade having 
the secondary accent and (b), weak-grade without any 
accent. In the other two grades we get besides the original 
vowel olso the ablaut (i.e., qualitatively-changed) vowel. 
Thus we get in each series the following six varieties in 
the vowel-gradations table: 

1 . Weak-grade: (a) with secondary accent. 

(b) with ablaut vowel. 

2. Strong-grade: (a) with original vowel. 

(b) with ablaut vowel. 

3. Lengtbened-grade: (a) with original vowel. 

k ' » I 

(b) accentless. 

4 * ' # 

•Of course, w-hen the original vowel is long, the last two 
(3a and 3b) would bC absfent; andj when the original vowel 

' * I ' I 

is 0 , the ablaut grades (2b and 3b) would be wanting. 
Another point to be noted is that if tables are made of 
all these various series and if examples are sought for each 
of the varieties we would have to get them not frpm one 
but from several cognate languages. And even then me 
root may not he able to give examples to fill in all the six 
columns. 


§ 189. Vowel-gradation in Sanskrit 

In Sanskrit the six series of the I.-E. are reduced to- 
only two, the w series and the WT series. And we get. 
the folbwing varieties:— 
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I. 


II. 


^•series: 1« 
2 . 
8 . 
4. 
6 . 
6 . 
7. 

'^-Eeries: 1. 

2 . 

3. 


^ [f or t] 
or «] 

w[«] 

V [^] 

^ [t] 

[^] 


The details sure given in Table V. 


In view of what has been said above with regard to the 
different points of view from which Sanskrit grammarians 
and Western philologists have looked at vowel gradation, 
it will be clear that the series shown in the table are from 
the standpoint of modem Linguistics. To make the 
position clear the root-vowels given by Sanskrit grtan- 
marians are also shown enclosed in square brackets. The 
table should make the matter quite clear. It may be 
repeated, that in the table the ‘ ablaut ’ columns are 
absent. The remarks give the necessary explanations. 


ITT 


B.T. 



CHAPTEfi IX 


FokM'Building and Wobd-Buildinq 
§ 140. Paris of Speech 

Panini has made a clear differentiation between the 
terms ^abda and pada in his sutra (i. 4. 14). 

Sabda in Sanskrit means the word, i.e., the label attached 
to a concept, while pada is the sabda used in a sentence.* 
Thus pada is sabda plus the grammatical suffixes. Of course 
in languages of the isolating type these two are identical. 
In these languages the word denotes the root-concept, 
and the part of speech to which it belongs is usually seen 
from the context, i.e., from its position in the sentence. 
Very similar is the case with languages of the other two 
types when they have reached the analytic stage. In short 
there is nothing inherent in the iahda (or the root-concept) 
which could determine its part of speech. Thus take a 
word like “ mother ”, the word could be used as a verb, 
as in the sentence, " the cat mothered the ];ielple88 
puppies ”. There is also the famous ” but me no huU, 
but tell me the whole truth, I want nothing hut that ”, 
where we find the word " but ” used as four different 
*' parts of speech ”. 


» See ray article on PSuini’s ' Parts of Speech ’ ” in the 
Calmtia Hetiew, July, 1927. In BSnglish we may call iahda the “ root- 
concept ” and pada the “ grammatical form " (the word as actually 
used in a sentence). 
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§ 141, All words are not root-concepts 
• 

Somehow we have got ihe idea that words (concepts) 
tire to be divided into the few categories of grammar which 
we call “ parts of speech " We need not here enter into 
the merits of the classification of these as found in our 
English grammars. In a fundamental sense it is indeed 
true that there is nothing inherent in the root-concept 
which determines the part of speech. But we find this 
dictum strictly true only in the case of isolating languages. 
Usually, however, in our inflected languages we are correct 
in assigning most words in our lexicons to their appropriate 
parts of speech. The reason for this is that a very large 
number of the “ words " in our languages are not root-oon* 
cepts. They are derivatives from the root-concepts made 
up by adding to them certain formative aflwes. Thus the 
lexicons of languages of the inflected type have two classes 
of words: (1) the root-concepts and (2) the derivatives from 
these. The latter are numerically by far the most 
numerous.^ In the isolating languages, on the other hand, 
the lexicons have words which are only concepts, either 
root-concepts or derived-concepts, and the latter are 
necessarily not very numerous.* 

§ 142. Boots and their derivatives 

The main characteristic of inflected languages is that 
they can be analysed down to roots, which are the funda¬ 
mental concepts and from which all their wealth of words 

* In Sanskrit there are only about 800 root-concepts out of which 
many thousands of words am built up. 

* This explains why the biggest Chinese dictionary has only 42,000 
words, as compared with, say, the St. Petersburg DictiotMrg (of 

‘flansknt) or the liew Btighsh Diettonoty which contains a far larger 
number. 
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is gradual^ buUt up. These roots are originally material 
oonoeptS) usually indicating aotivities of the human body.* 
With the progress of the race and the development of their 
thought these material concepts gradually give rise to 
abstract concepts and new concepts are built up by fresh 
. regroupings. The very fact that these derivatives am 
denoted by certain definite suffixes and prefixes gives a sort 
of clue to the re-arrangement of the groups. It is also very 
probable that these suffixes and prefixes were originally 
themselves concepts, i.e., independent words which com¬ 
bining with the others gave a new compound concept. 
Phonetic decay may have been responsible for the reduction 
of these into merely monosyllabic suffixes and prefixes.* 
With further progress in the language the derived words 
themselves are further devf'loped into still other concepts 
by means of other suffixes. Thus we get two types of word- 
building suffixes in the Indo-European type of inflected 
languages. These are (i) the Primary ( 91 ?^}, which are 
added direct to the root and (li) (he Secondary ( uff?r) 
which are added to fonna already derived. 

§ 14S, The elements building up Indo-European languages 

Thus we see that the inflected languages with which 
we are concerned are made up from a limited number of 
root-concepts. From these are derived the primary 
derivatives and from these latter the secondary derivatives 
by adding the primary (kft) and the secondary {taddhiia) 
suffixes. Both these belong to the word-huilding elements 

* See § 10 above. 

» This seems somewhat contradictory to what has been stated 
above in | 86 . But the remarks made there apply to grammaUciA 
anfBbces only. This point is made clear farther on. 
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of the Ismguage. But we have seen already that for tho 
building up of sentences (the units of language) words 
(whether root-words or derivatives) are put together and 
their mutual relations are indicated by means of other 
suflSxes which may be called “ grammatical-suffixes 
These last may be called the form-building elements. 
These make up the original syntactical apparatus of these 
languages and form part of their original inheritance. 
These have not been added to in any of the branches.* 
Many of the word-building suffixes also are parts of the 
original inheritance and some of them (such as the adverbial 
suffixes) are closely connected with the grammatical ones.® 
But many new word-building suffixes have been of later 
growth in individual branches of I.-E. languages whiah are 
unknown to the other branches. Examples of these latter 
are -hood, -dom, -ly in English These varied elements 
can be arranged in a tabular form as in Table VII. 

§ 144. Various kinds of Indo-European affixes 

It can be seen quite clearly ihat the sentence may 
be analysed, in the first instance., into a number of gramma¬ 
tical forms (pada). These latter in their turn can be seen 
as made up of a word (or root) plus one or more 
grammatical (form-building) suffixes.* Words {iabda) 

* See Table VI. There are no grammatical prefixes in I.*E. 
languages. See above, § 25, 

3 New grammatical fofms have, indeed, arisen in individual 
languages but they have been periphrastic in origin, like the future 
forms ( ) ftod the periphrastic perfect ( ) etc., in 

Sanskrit. 

» Such as (found in etc.) which is clearly con¬ 

nected with the BufSx of the ablative case. 

« In the I.-E. languages there are no grammatical prefixes. Th» 
augment <s| of verbs is not so much grammatical as modificatory. 
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Indo-Earopeaii Affixes 


I 

Word-bnilding 


Fona-building 


Prefixes Suffixes 

(upusar^a)^ | 


Substantive 

! 

I 


Verbal 


Primary 

{krt and ttriadt)^ 


i I I 

Secondary Case-suffixes Adverbial 
(taddhita) (sup) Suffixes 


I 

Modificatory 

signs 


Participial and 
Infinitive Suffixes 


Personal Suffixea 
(tifi) 


Tense and 
Modal signs ^ 


I i I 

Conjugation signs Beduplication * Augment 
(eilcara^a) 


Tablb Vn.— Indo-Eubopban Apfixbs 


*■ The negative prefix (a- or an-} is included here. 

^ See Whitney, Samkrit Grammar, § 1136 a. 

3 Such as those for passive, future, causal, etc. 

* As a modificatory device it is found in intensive, perfect, etc. 

[Fadng § lil.3 
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themselyes oan be analysed and these are found to be built 
up from roots with the addition of word'building afib^es. 
Thus the ultimate analysis of the I.-E. languages yields 
roots and various kinds of affixes. The varieties of the 

latter are shown in Table VII. 

§ 145. Word-building affixes: (i) Prefixes 

Words are built up from roots by prefixes and suffixes 
and of the latter there are two varieties. The prefixes in 
I.-E. have no grammatical significance but they modify the 
sense. In other words they give a compound-concept. 
They are employed both with substantives and with verbs. 
They are in essence small words indicating very abstract 
concepts such as arise after a good deal of mental develop¬ 
ment and progress. These little words are attachable to 
nouns (ad-nouns, prepositions or to verbs (ad-verbs). In 
Sanskrit they are all grouped together under the common 
designation of upasarga. It is, indeed, hard in the ancient 
I.-E. languages to know whether in a sentence these are 
attached more to the noun or to the verb. Besides the 
upasarga there are several other prefixes which are also 
found in the Indo-European languages. The most 
important of these is the negative prefix, in Sanskrit, 
^ or 

§ 146. Word-building affixes: {it) Primary and Secondary 

suffixes 

The other group of word-building affixes are the 
primary and secondary suffixes from which words are 
derived from roots. The prefixes are more or less used 
to form compound-concepts, i.e., their own significance it 

* When attached to noons they osoally stand before these hence 
tile name. Sometunes they are need as post-positions. 
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added on to the meaning of the word or root to which 
they are attached. The primary and secondary suffixes, 
on the other hand, are added to derive a new concept from 
a root or word. Primary auf&xes are added to the root 

directly, while secondary suffixes are added to words which 

have been already derived. These are, as may be expected, 
different in different languages; still a considerable number 
form the original common stock of the parentdanguage, 
especially among the primary suffixes. These derivative 
suffixes build up the feminines, the degrees of comparison 
for adjectives, the ordinal numerals, abstract nouns from 
concrete, agent nouns and a vast number of other words. 
In fact these constitute the most useful as well as the most 
instructive aids in the building up of language. 

§ 147. Form-huilding suffixes: (t) Substantive-suffixes 

In the Indo-European languages there are no gramma¬ 
tical or form-building prefixes as in the Semitic languages. 
There are suffixes of essentially two kinds only, substantive 
and verbal. The adverbial suffixes have originally the 
same signification as the case-suffixes. “ There is no ulti¬ 
mate difference between such suffixes and the case-endings 
in declension; and the adverbs of this division (i.e., 
derivative adverbs) sometimes are used in the manner of 
cases This close connection between case-endings and 
adverbial suffixes may have been due to the latter being 
variant forms of the former. In Sanskrit such adverbs are 
often used os cases, e.g., (from that dead 

» Whitney, op. cit., § 1097 a* In Greek also there are “ local 
endings '* for fonning adverbs, Uke thi, -then, -de etc. The words 
thus formed are used exactly as cases of noons, e.g., <iiko-thm (from 
home), hiSthi (with violence). 
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body); iin# (at the time when), fwr (path» 
leading to the Gods), irafijium (from some country). Then 
again many of the modificatory words (avyayaa) in Sanskrit 
are actually case forms of nouns, e.g., 

IW Wn t Hence Panini has very rightly 

classified these words as a variety of substantives, and ha 
says that the avyaya is in essence a siih-anta.^ 

§ 148, Form-building suffixes', {it) Verbal suffixes 

Verbal suffixes are of two sorts: {a) personal endings 
and (6) modificatory suffixes. The former are called the 
fin-suffixes in Sanskrit grammar. These endings are 
common to all branches of the I.-E. languages. The 
modificatory suffixes are of various sorts. In the first place 
they denote certain tenses and moods. Thus there is the 
-ya for pMsive, -sya for future, -aya for causal, -sa (or -isa) 
for desiderative, and so forth. There is another type of 
modificatory suffix, usually called vikarana by Sanskrit 
grammarians. These are found in Sanskrit mainly in the 
** Present " and the “ Aorisc " systems. These are called 
the “conjugation-signs specially with reference to the 
“ Present “ system. In that system are found the ten 
“ classes ’’ of roots, each distinguished by a particulgir sign. 
The roots in classical Sanskrit are usually conjugated in one 
class only. Sometimes there are roots which belong to 
more classes than one, and occasionally the meaning also 
changes with the change of class.* In the aorist, too, 
similar classes are observed. 

Comparing these vikaranas, with similar modificatory 
signs in the other I.-E. languages some remarkable points 
are noticed. The parent I.-E. language seems to have 

1 ii, 4.82 etc. 

• etc- 
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possessed no less than thirty-two such signs as enumerated 
by Brugmann. Originally they did have a modificatory 
meaning based on delicate shades of meaning. Thus the 
root yu (to join), gave a derivative yu-dh (to join in battle) 
while the Latin jungo shows ano^^her conjugation-sign.^ 
The -^»fc()-clRSS roots in Greek (-sco in Latin) show another 
type of vikarana.^ In all I,-E. languages these classes have,, 
mixed up more or less according as the original distinctions 
based on percept differences became regrouped under 
different concepts. In Sanskrit most of the vikaranan fell 
together in the first or &/?a-elaRS. In the Veda we often 
find verbs conjugated in quite different classes to what they 
have acquired later, and often we have the same root 
conjugated in different classes with distinct shades of 
meaning.^ 


§ 149. rhe Augment 

The augment is the only prefix for form-building in 
the r.-E. languages. The original use of this sign was to 


^ The arrangement of roots in the mnemonic verses’ given in 
San.<)krit grammars seems to have been originally arranged in alphabe¬ 
tical order of these vikaranas, because they are arranged in the order 
of the final letters of the roots, as in the well-known list, yjjK 

nw I qfilf war. u etc. 

3 This is the ^ in Skt. roots like etc. 

s In Greek *' the various forms of present stem originally 
expressed different types of action. (1) Verbs in to (-d) expressed cotUu 
nuous action, e.g., c£. fikoro (wear) with phird (carry), potima (hover) 
with pdtomai (ffy): (2) reduplication expressed repeated action, didom 
(oSot), or intmtive action, cf. pamphaind (sbme brightly) and phainS 
(shine); (8) suffix -skj was Urmrtatiw, denoting the beginning or end 
of an action and in many verbs became inceptive, e.g., girdekH (become 
old), hihdtkO (to come to man’s estate), gegaidthU (to get a beard, to. 
come of age)” (John Thompacn, Oreek Grammar, § 280, note 8). 
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indicate past time. And in the ^gveda, as well as in 
Avesta and Homer, augmentless forms are pretty frequent. 
In fact, the use of the augment definitely denotes past time, 
and without the augment the sense is that conveyed by the 
“ tense^system *’ ^ employed without any reference to 

time—^past, present or future. In Greek, too, we often find 
in Homer the dropping of the augment making the passage 
vivid in “ historical present In Avesta also the 
augment has a very clear temporal value and is used com¬ 
paratively rarely. The greater majority of aorist forms in 
Avesta are augmentless. When the verb is accented in 
Sanskrit and if it is an augmented form, the accent is 
always on the augment. This rule seems clearly to support 
the view that the augment was a purely temporal prefix. 
In the aorist-system in the Vedic language the augment is 
often dropped giving the so-called “ improper subjunc¬ 
tive 


§ 160. Reduplication 

One of the methods employed in distinguishing certain 
“ classes ” and some of the ‘‘ tenses ” in the I,-B. 
languages is reduplication. The original sense attached to 

^ la the l.-E. languages four clear tense-systems are found. 
Grammarians have called them (i) Present, (u) Perfect, (fti) Aorist 
ahd (to) Pntnre. But these names are misleading becanse these tvords 
have now acquired clearly-marked time connotations. The time element 
is entirely absent in the older phases of the languages; it is only a 
particular set of personal endings and vikaraij^as and other modificatory 
signs that determined these forms. In Sanskrit these four “ tense- 
systems ’* are represented respectively by (i) ifSlEtk, (>*) 

(iiO and (iv) nftfajfif. 

» Cf. mad, A, line 10. 

s Whitney (op. dt., §§ 683-687) gives the proportions of the 
angmmitless forms to the augmented in the ^V. as 2,000 to 8,800^ 
The augmentless aorist survives in olassiral Sanskrit with the prohibi¬ 
tive partide lyf. 
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reduplicfttion is repetition. In some languages the plural 
is indicated by reduplication as in Japanese and Malay. 
With verbs reduplication conveys the idea of an oft- 
repeated or habitual action, or an action performed inten¬ 
sively. Sanskrit has got intensives which have a strong 
reduplication.' Very likely the reduplicated (^) class in 
Sanskrit indicated a habit. In Greek and Latin verbs ^ 
reduplication indicated repeated or intensive action.* 
There is another use of reduplication also found in Sanskrit 
and in the modem vernaculars of India; these are the 
so-called reduplicated compounds, e.g., turliftl, WTfftr, etc., 
and they show quite clearly the reason for the reduplication. 
In Latin pronouns may be reduplicated to indicate empha¬ 
sis, for example, meme, Ute (rare), scse (very common).* 
Among the l.-B. languages reduplication as a grammatical 
device is also found ir Old Irish and Gothic. 

§ 151. Compound-words * 

Besides the word-building devices described above ® the- 
Indo-European languages possess a very remarkable feature, 
the power of building compounii-words. Otbe- families of 
languages also often show two wcjrds put togeiher, but this 
is mere juxtaposition, the relations bi'twe»;n the words thus 
joined being the simplest, usually that of possessor and 
thing possessed. Thus in Hebrew there are so-called com¬ 
pounds like bethel (the house of God), Benjamin (the son of 

J These used to be called “ /requentatives " in older grammars. 

3 See above, p. 187, In. 3.^ 

3 George M. Lane, A Latin Grammar, § 660. 

* See my article, A note on Sanskrit Compmmds," in th» 
Sir Asutoih Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, III, 2. pp. 449 ff. 

s §§146 and 146. 
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Jamin), etc. But in the l.-E. languages other and more 
complex syntax relations are also indicated by compounds. 
These are true compounds as distinguished from mere 
juxtaposition as observed in other languages. In fact 
compounds in Indo-European languages almost serve the 
purpose of parenthetical clauses. 

In the older I.-E. languages these consist usually of 
two words. The compound does not denote merely the 
sum of the two concepts, but one concept, which is a sort of 
resultant of the tw’o taken together. That the compound 
denotes one concept is seen from the fact that it has only 
one accent. In Veda we get the devata-dvandva com¬ 
pounds which show two accents, because obviously these 
compounds indicate two ideas. In fact the two members 
of a devata-dvandva are quite loosely joined together and 
each oi them is in the dual, e.g., indrdsonid, and in the 
oblique cases mitravatunayoh.^ Except for these devata- 
dvandva compounds all others express only one concept and 
hence also have one accent. 

In all the earlier Indo-European languages it is rare 
to find a compound of more than two members. They are 
mostly descriptive in their signification. But as we come 
to more recent times it is noted that the size of compounds 
increases. In Greek long compounds are not usual and 
when used are more or less literary curiosities.^ But in 
Sanskrit the compound has had a remarkable development 
and in later Classical Sanskrit they form the usual method 
of expression. 


1 Mitrdyorvdrumyolf is also found in ^V. vii 66,1 (and aUi vi. 
51.1). This sort of compound, where each member is separately 
declined, is very common in the ^vesta, e.g., Ahun<^m-tairim, 
Vatih^ud-Mavarihd, ASahe-Vahiitfihe, etc. 

2 Bee below. Chap. XII (§ 2(9). 
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Xu preseut-day English we find compounds, sometimes 
fairly long, in which the words are joined together by 
hyphens. These compounds are mainly adjectival in force. 
As examples may be cited: “ never-to-be-forgotten 
episode ", " sort of end-of-a perfect-day feeling Such 
compounds are to be found in humorous writers. Their 
meaning is quite plain to the reader. A couple of further 
examples may be given: 

" A sermon nowadays should be a bright, brisk, 
straight-from-the-shoulder affair." ' 

“ There is a sort of Oh-wliat-a-wicked-wcffld-this-is- 
aiid-how-l-wisli-l-could-do-something-to-make-it-better-and- 
noblor expression about Montmorency, that has been known 
to bring the tears into the eyes of pious old ladies and 
gentlemen," * 

5 162, Gompounds in. ClaMical Sanskrit 

Sanskrit is now a " dead language ", and it died as a 
result of Panini’s Grammar.® What is implied by this 
statement is that the other spoken languages of India 
progressed along their usual course, and showed clear signs 
of a growing analytic structure, such as the greater use of 
prepositions or postpositions * and of auxiliary verbs, but 
Sanskrit remained as synthetic as it was in the days of 
Panini. • But Sanskrit, though " dead " as far as the 
masses are concerned, has remained a spoken language to 
this day. And even though its speakers form a " micro¬ 
scopic minority ” today, they formed a considerable portion 
of the people in the days when the later literature was 

^ P. G. Wodehoiiee, Jeeves Omnibus. 

* Jerome K. Jerome, Three Men in a Boat. 

3 See below. Chap* XIV (§ 267). 

The 80 -called " caae-endinga " in the modem Indian Vemacolats 
4ire in their origin postpositions. 
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produced. Sanskrit was certainly “ dead ” in the sense 
ttat soon after Panini'8 date it ceased to be the language 
of the home—“ the mother-tongue So though later 
writers like Bhavabhuti and Magha, Bana and Dandin, 
wrote Sanskrit with fluency and grace, still they must 
have used the more analytic Prakrit very largely in their 
> daily life. No human being could have thought in the 
stilted artificial manner of these great Classics. 

The terribly long compounds so common in Classical 
Sanskrit Literature form a very remarkable proof of the 
natural urge of ail languages from synthetic to analytic 
structure. For these long compounds are not mere des¬ 
criptive words but whole sentences. Luckily there was no 
rule in Panini restricting the number of words a compound 
may contain and therefore the natural linguistic tendency 
towards analytic structure blossomed forth in Sanskrit in 
this wondrous manner. Compounds enable us to dispense 
with grammatical endings and these long compounds are 
merely the attempts in Sanskrit at analytic construction. 
These compounds indicate the direction in which Sanskrit 
might have developed if Panini had not written his Astd- 
dhydyt. Only in that case wo would have WTitten the 
words sepa^atel5^ 

In Welsh such long compounds also exist, as also in 
German. Both these languages are still largely synthetic 
in structure and here, too, the long compounds are mere 
expressions of the tendency towards analytic structure. 
Mark Twain in his book, A Tramp Abroad, describing 
the long German compounds (in the chapter entitled “ The 
awful German Language ’') has very aptly called them 
“ alphabetical processions ”. He says, “ some German 
words are so long that they have a perspective .... These 

* The true implication of thi.j name—mother-tongue—is that the 
child learns speaking from the mother. 
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things are not words, they are alphabetical processions. 

And they &i*6 not r&re: one can open a German newspaper 

any time and see them marching majestically across the 
page—and if he has any imagination he can see the banners 
and hear the music, too. They impart a martial thrill 
to the meanest subject ”. In one edition of this book 
there is a quaint picture of this “ alphabetical procession " 
marching over a bridge and fading away in the distant 
horizon I 


1»..-1929 B.T. 
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CHAPTER X 


Linguistic Palaeontology 
§ 153. The Method of Linguistic Palaeontology 

Urgeschichte or Linguistic Palaeontology is the name 
given to that branch of Linguistics which strives to 
reconstruct ancient history' from linguistic evidence. It 
would be better to call it at once “ pre-history ’V because 
the period to which these investigations carry us is much 
beyond what history has recorded. And naturally there 
would be a separate set of facts for efich “ family ” of 
languages. Here, of course, we shall consider Indo- 
European Urgeschichte. The usual method followed in 
this reconstruction is to get hold of the oldest records in 
each branch of the Indo-European languages and from u 
careful and critical comparison of the words certain common 
heritage is discoverable. This would give us a fair notion 
of the wealth of words the original speakers of these 
languages possessed and thus we may get some idea of their 
culture and progress. 

§ 154. Precautions to he observed 

This branch of Linguistics is more or less of recent 
growth, though the foundations of this fascinating subject 
were laid long ago by Max Muller. Still it is comparatively 
recently that scholars have started devoting themselves 
seriously to it. These have worked very assiduously and 
carefully and the most noted among them was Professor 
0. Schrader of the University of Breslau. The methods 


* Urgeschicht'C oieacB “ pre-hiatory ". 
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along which* these scholars have worked are typical of the 
extremely careful and critical attitude of moder^ Linguis¬ 
tics. Certain precautions ^ are strictly to be observed and 
these may be enumerated and considered in some detail. 
These precautions are: — 

(») 'I’he presence of a word in several branches of the 
Indo-European family is not conclusive of its right to a 
place in the parent vocabulary. 

(tt) The absence of a word from several branches is 
not conclusive evidence against its being included in the 
parent language. 

(Hi) Absence of a common name for a very common 
object or idea would not mean uon-acquaintance with that 
object. 

(iv) That a word is not found in the known records 
of particular branches is no proof that they never possessed 
the word. 

(u) Semantic change has U) be always carefully borne 
in mind and taken into account. 

(i?j) From the undoubted existence of a word In the 
parent language no hasty conclusions need be drawn 
regarding the culture of the original speakers. 

(vii) The existence of a word in the parent vocabulary 
merely proves familiarity with the object, that it was 
sufl&ciently important to be worth naming. But the degree 
of familiarity is to be ascertained from otlier considerations. 

§ 156. (i) Presence of a word in several branches 

It is obvious that a word is regarded to belong to the 
original inheritance only if it is found in several branches. 


I Sec Monltou. Srknee. of Luntjuage, pp. 30 IT, 
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Here, too, there is need to observe that if a word is 
common l3etween two closely related branches (like, say, 
Indian and Iranian) but is not found in the others, the 
presumption is that it is not an original word, i.e., a word 
from the parent stock. In any case it would be unwise 
and not sufficiently warranted to regard it as such. In 
order that a word may be included in the original stock 
of Indo-European words it has to be found in several 
branches widely separated. The mutual relations of the 
branches have been roughly shown in Figure 16. 

From this it will be quite clear that if a word is found 
in Greek and Sanskrit it can with greater probability be 
regarded as a word of the parent language than if it were 
found in Irish and Latin or Sanskrit and Avesta. 

But even if a word is ieund in enough branches and in 
branches sufficiently separated from one another, there are 
still two further possibilities .to .be considered. The first 

4 

is that the word may have been* borrowed-, ftom one of the 
branches into the others. ' -Such, for instance, is the word 
T&jd borrowed in practically’aU the other branches of the 
Indo-European today. Many English words, like sport, 
scout, etc., are now used in other languages also. Of 
course these examples are of recent borrowings, but in older 
days Greek and Latin had given a lot of culture words 
to the other branches. ‘ The second possibility is that the 
word may have been a borrowing from another family of 
languages. Very good instances are the words camel and 
Uon, both of which, though found in almost all the branches, 


1 A great many Latin words were borrowed in German languages 
early enough to have been adiected by the Second Sound>shifting. 
Sanskrit also shows borrowing from other languages, e.g., (ink), 
(ink-pot) are from Gre^, (script) is from Old Persian. 
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are borrowings from Semitic.* So we may lay down the 
preoaution that a word found in severed widely separated 

branches of the Indo-European need not be taken to be an 
original word, until there is sure proof that there has been 
no borrowing.* 


§ 156. {it) Absence of a word in several branches 

It often happens that old words in a language tend to 
drop out, to be replaced by borrowed words from other 
languages or by some other synonym. Hence the absence 
of a word from one or more branches is not conclusive 
evidence against its inclusion in the parent vocabulary. 
Thus the Indo-European words for “ son ” and “ daugh¬ 
ter ” have disappeared from Latin, that for “ sister ” from 
Greek and those for “ father ” and “ mother ” from 
Gothic. We note the same process of disappearance of 
ancient words in our modem languages. Thus hound, the 
original word, is now replaced in English by dog. In the 
Indian Vernaculars a great many indigenous words have 
disappeared and are replaced by English or other European 
words. Thus the words lamp and lantern have replaced 
the ancient s>nd And the number of Persian 
and Arabic words in Indian Vernaculars is much greater 
than is usually suspected; some of the most ordinary words 
used daily, and which have penetrated even to the village 


' IncideDiftlly this proven that both these animals were not known 
to the Tndo-JHaropean people (i.e., the people speaking these languages) 
until they came in contact with Semitic races. It may be worth 
noting here that the Tr4uT word for '* lion ”—shir (or a’/wt) has been 
borrowed in Sanskrit and in Chinese (shth). 

* Cf. the history of the word for “ rice " which is foond in all 
European languages, but is a borrowing from Dravidian; see p. 61 
above. 
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dialects, are Semitic words which have replaced the old 
Aryan words. Such words are sdheh (master), jawah 
(answer), jaUd (assembly), an (request), etc. These con¬ 
siderations only emphasise what has been noted above 
already that all borrowed words have to be carefully 
excluded. 

§ 157. (ill) Absence of a common v'ord for a 
common object or idea 

Often a very strange fact is noted with regard to Indo- 
European words. For no apparent reason one particulM 
object or ide.a has no word in common; and though we are 
certain from other considerations that such a word did 
exist, the various branches show entirely different words. 
Thus we know that the Indo-European parent-speech had 
numerals up to one hundred,^ and actually all numerals 
from “ two up to “ hundred ” are common to all the 
branches, still there is no common word for “ one 
Similarly the word for " foot ” is found in all branches 
but there is no common word for “ hand “ Wo can 
hardly infer that their physical and mental equipment 
was 30 deficient as the argument from silence would suggest 
in these cases ’'.® 

§ 158. (it?) Absence of a word in parlicular branches 

As already mentioned in the beginning of this chapter 
we have necessarily to base all arguments upon the known 
writings in the various languages. But obviously these 
would not record every word that had been used in that 
language. With many languages, which are important 
from our point of view, the rerjorded literature is very 

1 Possibly they could count even up to a thoiisanci, but there is 
DO certainty about this. 

3 Moulton, op. cit., p. 83. 
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meagre and scantv. Gothic and Old Lrish and Old Iranian 
are certainly of great value in considering Uigeschichte, 
but their records are extremely meagre. In these cases 
the older forms are to be inferred from those found in later 
records. Even in the case of languages with extensive 
literatures, like Sanskrit and Greek, it is found that new 
manuscripts and new inscriptions always show a consider¬ 
able number of new words. The publication of the Kauti- 
Itya Arthasastra, for instance, has brought to light a large 
number of new words, none of which had ever been noted in 
our dictionaries. iVnd these new words throw a good deal 
of light on the culture and on the international contacts of 
those days. Similarly discoveries of new Greek papyri 
and inscriptions have also brought out many words, whose 
existence was unknown till that time. Some of these had 
been actually postulated by scholars as probable, and their 
discovery in old writings incidentally proved the accuracy 
of phonetic laws. 


§ 159. (v) Semantic change 

Often words change their meaning in passing from one 
language to another in the process of borrowing. More 
often an original >vord, inherited by various branches, 
changes its meaning as people change their homes in the 
course of their migrations. This is specially to be noted 
in the case of names of plants and animals. If a plant or 
un animal existed in the original home, and was familiar 
enough to deserve a name, that name would probably be 
inherited by the various branches. When the people of 
these branches left their original home and wandered away 
they carried this word with them. But it was not always 
that the same plant or animal would be foimd in every 
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land these people might visit. So naturally these names 
would be given to the plant or animal that had the closest 
resemblance to the original one. Thus Latin jagus (beech), 
English hesch^ Greek phegos (oak), Kurdish bus (elm) are 
aU varieties of the same original word.^ So also Greek 
drds (oak), Irish dair (pine or fir), Lithuanian derwd (pine> 
wood), Latin larix (larch), Sanskrit (wood or pine- 
tree),* Avesta daunt (wood), Old Slavic druvo (wood or 
tree), Gothic triu (tree) and English tree are all cognate.* 
A good example from among names of animals is the 
Sanskrit word 97 . The word originally meant ‘ ‘ buffalo ’ ’ 
or “ bison ”, but later on it came to mean a camel on 
account of the similarity of colour. The camel was so 
unknown to European nations that in Gothic and in Old 
Slavic the words used for it were cognate with the name 
elephant 1 In Gothic the word was ulbandue and in Old 
Slavic velibcidH.* 

Owing to semantic change cognate words often indicate 
different but connected ideas. Thus Sanskrit tiriv (moun¬ 
tain), Lithuanian gire (forest) and Old Prussian garian 
(tree) are cognate and the ideas are all obviously connected. 
Another interesting series of cognate words is seen in 
Latin quercue (oak),* Old High German forha (pine), 
Sanskrit (ficue religiosa) *; and Lithuanian perkunae 

(thunder) and Sanskrit (Bain-god). All these words 


1 Schrader, Reallexikon der indogermonisehen Altertumekunde^, 
1, pp. 170 ff. (under “ Buche *’). 

» Ab in 

* Sdirader, op. cit., I, pp. 226 f. (under “ Eiche ”, §9). 

* Schmder, op. cit., I, p. 555 (under “ Kamel ”). 

Walde, L<Ueinisehe/i etymologigchee Worterbuch^, pp. 682 f, 
(under “ qnercna *’). 

* The Piped-itee. 
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are cognate and the connection of ideas is apparent when 
it is remembered that the oak tree is regarded as speciaUy 
sacred to the God of Thunder, with whom “ thunder and 
“ rain ” are obviously connected. 

§ 160. (vt) No hasty conclusions need he drawn 
from single words 

Even after the existence of a word in the puent 
vocabulary has been established beyond any doubt, there 
must be a curb set upon imagination running riot. Max 
Muller in the early days drew an idyllic picture of an Indo* 
European home in primitive times when the brother (war; 
was the person who “ carried the younger children 
of the family and the daughter was the “ little milk maid ” 
of the house I ^ This is an excellent precaution 
very badly needed especially in India today. In matters 
of scientific research it is safer to understate than to 
overstate a conclusion. 

§ 161. {vii) The degree of familiarity with an object should 

he determined from various other cons^erations 

The existence of a single word merely proves familiarity 
with an object, a familiarity sufficiently close to warrant a 
special name. From a single word it is not safe to draw 
conclusions, but sevenil words indicaiiiit; connected ideas 
may be put together and definite conclusions may be 
drawn therefrom regarding conditions of life in that remote 
period. From the mere existence of a word for “ horse ” 
in the parent language we are not warranted in drawing 
any other conclusion except that it was known and was 

^ Max MftUer's father, Wilhelm Muller, was a welMmowo 
German poet and so the great linguist had also inherited a poeiio 
strain. 
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useful to man before the branches separated. But if, in 
addition, we also find common words for ** riding ”, 
” chariot ”, ” racing ” etc., we would bo thoroughly 
justified in concluding that the horse had been tamed and 
utilised in various ways such as drawing chariots, racing 
etc. Similarly we conclude that different grains were 
known and that agriculture was practised and ploughs yoked 
to oxen were used. The use of metals and of various 
weapons and ornaments is also inferred in a similar manner. 


§ 162. lAnguistic Palaeontology demandn a knowledge 
of many and varied nubjecte 

Bearing the above precautions in mind scholars have 
worked on Linguistic Palaeontology. This branch of 
linguistics, above all, needs a good deal of help from other 
sciences. Anthropology and archaeology are needed first of 
all. A good deal of geology, especially of the quartemary 
period, is also needed. Connected with this a knowledge 
of the distribution and migrations of plants and animals 
is needed. Also a knowledge of local changes in the 
distribution of land and water in particular regions, since 
the advent of humanity on earth, is very necessary as 
indicating lines of migration of the various tribes. It is 
not possible, in these days of specialised studies, for a 
single person to gain expert knowledge in all these 
branches, but a student of Linguistic Palaeontology should 
possess a fair acquaintance with modern anthropological 
research. In short, the student of Linguistic Palaeontology 
has to gather a great deal of varied knowledge from experts 
and has to re-arrange it from the linguistic point of view. 

There must necessarily be a difference between the 
view-points of students of anthropology and those of 
linguistics. The former tend to think in terms of various 
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races and' of cephalic indexes. But while admiring the 
scientific precision of modem ethnology, the students of 
linguistics know that language constitutes a bond of union 
between human beings far stronger than possession of a 
similarly shaped head or nose. And consequently the 
point of view of students of linguistics must be essentially 
different. 

§ lO'i. The Homeland of flir Judo-liuroffeaua 

The most fascinating problem in Linguistic Palaeonto¬ 
logy is the determination of whence the Indo-European 
languages originated. The number of theories started about 
this question is really surprising. First of all it was Max 
Muller who suggested that the homeland of the Indo- 
Europeans ^ was in tlie Pamir tableland and the adjoining 
regions of Central Asia. This suggestion was accepted for 
some years until Dr. Latham of Cambridge (a scholar of 
Scandinavian languages) suggested that Scandinavia was 
a more likely place. Later on some German scholars have 
contended for North Germany and Dr. P. Giles of 
Cambridge * for Hungary as the original home Another 
opinion favours the region of Lithuania and the neighbour¬ 
ing districts of Poland. The discovery of the Hittite 
Inscriptions containing the names of Vedic divinities has 
led several people to suggest the upper reaches of the 


’ It fihouM be aUvavK reniembered that throughont this book the 
ivanie " Indo-EurojKjans " has no racial or ethnological connotation. It 
is used to dcRignato, merely " the people (of whatever race or country) 
who spoke or s{)eak the I.-E. languages." 

^ He was my own gttru and initiator in the science of Linguistics 
and it is to him in the first place that I owe my knowledge of and 
training in the subject. He has developed this theory of the I.-£. 
homeland in the Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, Chapter HI. 
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Euphrates and the Tigris as the homeland. Several Indian 
scholars, deeply versed in Sanskrit, have ventured to 
suggest India, and Bal Gangadhar Tilak has suggested with 
very cogent ai^uments that the North Polar region was 
the ancient home.* The latest and most widely accepted 
opinion, however, is that of Professor Schrader of Breslau, 
who places the home in the region about the mouths of 
the Volga and the northern shores of the Caspian sea. 

In all these opinions, except that of Tilak, there is one 
remarkable feature in common. And it is this, that the 
region in which the homeland is placed depends on the 
language or languages through which this question is 
approached.^ Each different homeland was arrived at by 
reason of the languages with which the scholar was best 
acquainted. In any case, it must be admitted that 
Professor Schrader’s work is full of an enormous wealth 


^ Tilak’s argamentB are quite sound in the main and be develops 
them vrith great skill. Unfortunately he had very little time daring 
his very active political life to devote to these studies. In fact the 
only periods during v^hich he coiild utilise his profound knowledge of the 
Vedas and kindred subjects for purposes of scholarly research, were 
those of enforced leisure as a political prisoner I His Arctik Home tn 
the Vedas was produced daring his second term of imprisoament. It 
was the large-hearted generosity of Max Mhller (who admired his deep 
learning) that procured for him the necessary books in prison. It is a 
pity that there is a good deal of prejudice against Tilak and his 
writings owing to his political opinions. 

* When I first read Professor Schrader’s work— Spraehoerglei- 
ehtmg und Urgesehichte^J was considerably struck by the fact that 
most of his arguments were based oa Salvie languages and customs. I 
later discovered that be was Professor of Salvk languages. Later on 
I had the hmoour of meeting ProfesBor Schrader personally, and in the 
course of conversation with him my impression in this matter was 
confirmed by the Professor himself. 
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of detail and his case is extremely well presented, and so 
his is deservedly the generally accepted opinion today. 

§ 164. Changes of climate have been ignored in 
Linguistic Palaeontology 

One very important point is always lost sight of in 
all these discussions about the home of the Indo-Europeans. 
It is an accepted conclusion of geology that the distribution 
of sea and land as a whole has not varied much during the 
period humanity has dwelt upon earth. But in .any given 
locality considerable variation of land and water has 
occurred even within historical times. For example the 
present climatic conditions of Central Asia make it im¬ 
possible for any large population to live there. But a few 
thousand years ago the conditions were very different' 
and it was a land supporting a very large population. The 
science of climatology is just in its infancy and its help 
should be increasingly sought by students of Linguistic 
Palaeontology. So also the conditions in the far north 
just preceding the last ice-age have not yet been sufficiently 
worked out in detail, for the simple reason that it has not 
yet been possible to do so, but it is just likely that those 
lands had a very temperate climate then.* 


§ 165. Other points ignored in Linguistic Palaeontology 

The impression created from modern works on the 
subject of Indo-European culture is that of a people living 


1 For details see the very illaminating book, The Pulse of Asia, by 
Ellsworth Huntingdon. 

3 See my article on " Legend of Yima and the Cradle-tand of tho 
Aryans ” in the Calcutta Revieie, December, ]931. 
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in au extremely “ primitive ” stage of culture. The whole 
of the research at present concerns only the material side— 
their acquaintance with certain plants, animals and metals, 
their knowledge of certain arts and crafts, their recognition 
of certain relationships in the family and in society. All 
this is meagre at best and leaves in our minds an impression 
of savages just emerging into an elementary stage of 
settled culture. This sort of impression is quite natural 
as long as we confine ourselves only to the material side 
of the question. And even with regard to material culture 
we can get but that part w'hich happens to be preserved 
in words. 

But when we observe the structure of the original 
parent language, we are really struck with the cultural and 
mental development it implies. The wealth of verbal 
forms—^the four “ tense systems ” each with five distinct 
conjugations (primary, secondary and three moods), the 
numerous derived conjugations, the subtle nuances of the 
vikara^as —all these show a mental development which far 
exceeds that of an ordinary savage. The development of 
prepositions and adverbs and the great variety of these 
also point to a,higher development.* Then again nouns 
and pronouns show practically only two numbers * whereas 
savage idioms generally show four numbers—singular, dual, 
trial and plural—and they have besides a considerable 
variety of sufl&xes indicating plurality. In I.-E. languages 
the substantive endings are almost the same for all nouns. 
Many of the word-building suffixes indicate a power of 
appreciating purely abstract concepts. The most note¬ 
worthy evidence of the mental development of the Indo- 


* Many African languagen ladk prepoRitions fnce (!hap. Xfll, 
§ 388). 

^ llie dual in the older l.-K, langtiagcM in (‘oiifined only lo the 
“ natural pairs 
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EuropeftHB is given by the numeralg. They could certainly 
count up to a hundred, possibly up to a thousand. 
Experience among savage tribes, as well as with children, 
shows that the concept of number in the abstract arises 
after a considerable degree of mental growth. Savages can 
count concrete objects, like stones, boats, spears etc., up 
to several scores, but for number in the abstract many of^ 
the tribes cannot go beyond four. 

In short, the whole grammatical structure of the I,>E. 
parent-language (as far as can be gathered from comparative 
grammar, and from the large number of prepositions and 
adverbs, as also from the numerals) shows very clearly that 
the Indo-European mind was far in advance of that of the 
ordinary savage who lives in Australia or in Central Africa. 
With all this evidence of grammar it would seem that in 
mental achievements and culture they w’orc certainly well 
ahead of the savages today. This aspect of the question 
has not been touched at all as yet, but it is well worth 
investigation, for this would appreciably alter many notions 
regarding the Indo-Europeans which prevail at the present 
time. 
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The Languages of India * 

§ 166, The varioua language-families represented in India 

India ^ is a large country, almost a continent, and at 
first sight presents an amazing collection of languages and 
dialects. The population of this land is made up of several 
racial strata lying one over the other and we have a whole 
collection of Non-Indo-European Languages overlaid by 
the Indo-Aryan. The most important of the former are the 
Bravidian languages of South India. The other Non-I.-B. 
languages are mostly represented among aboriginal semi- 
civilised tribes. Very few of them possess written records 
and a great many of them do not possess even the 
rudiments of a literature. Among these languages, how¬ 
ever, we find many a clue to words and phrases used among 
the modem Aryan languages. These last-named are 
obviously the most important among the languages of India 
besides the Bravidian, and many languages of both these 
families possess good literatures. Four “ families " of 
Imiguages are represented in India, viz., Austria, Tibeto- 
Ghinese, Bravidian and Indo-European. There are besides 
a couple of languages which may be put down as 
unclassified ”. 

* For this chapter I am principally indebted to Sir G. A. 
Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I, part 1, ** Introdnctory ”. 
I have also derived considerable help from the “ Introduction " to The 
Origin and Develofmerd of the Bengali Language by my friend Prof. 
S. E. Ohatterji of Calcntta. I have not therefore given detailed 
references to either of these works. 

* All through the word " India ” means India and Pakistan. 
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§ 1$7. Autirio languages in India 

Among tbe language-groups of the world the so-called 
Austronesian (or Malay-Polynesian) family ^ is an important 
one. This family is widespread throughout the whole 
width of the Pacific Ocean. This language family is 
closely connected with tbe Mon-Khmer languages of Indo¬ 
china and with some of the most ancient among the. 
aboriginal languages of India. These languages have been 
carefully investigated by Pater W. Schmidt, who put 
them together in one big family called the Austric family. 
Though the number of speakers of this family is not large, 
still the area covered is larger than that occupied by any 
other family of languages. West to East these extend 
from Madagascar to Easter Island and from north-west 
to south-east they extend from Northern Punjab to New 
Zealand. This family is subdivided as shown in Table 

vm. 

Of the Indonesian languages belonging to India we may 
mention Malay and Salon. Malay is spoken at the extreme 
southern limit of Burma where it approaches the Malay 
States, The latter (Salon) is the dialect of the seamen of 
the Mergui Archipelago. 

. § 168. Mon-Khmer and Khasi 

The Mon-Khmer people were at one time the rulers 
and conquerors of Indo-Ghina. They had attained to a 
high level of culture, but now their languages are spoken 
by a few wild and aboriginal tribes in Siam, Burma and 
India. In Burma the Mon language is at present spoken 
round the Gulf of Martaban. Mon inscriptions of the 
11th century have been discovered. The Khmer languages 

1 See Chap. XHI (§ 231). 
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— Indonesian 
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SSnt&lI 

Mup4^n 

Bhumij 
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Ho 
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Western 


Eurkn 

Kharia 

Ean&wrI 

Juang 

Sahara 


Table VIII.— Austrio Lamouaoes m Ikdia. 

(Pacing §167.) 


1 See also Table XXXin. 
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are also spoken in outlying portions of Burma and in Siam. 
Khmer mscriptione go back to the first half of the 7th 
century. The language of the Nicobar Islands is also of 
the same family. All these languages are outside the 
limits of India proper. Closely connected with them is 
a language spoken in India proper. It is the language 
spoken in Khasi Hills in Assam. Khasi has had an 
independent development and for a considerable time has 
been out of direct touch with either Mon-Khmer or other 
Austro-Asiatic languages. Hence it has now become very 
different outwardly. “ Khasi forms an island .... left 
untouched in the midst of an ocean of Tibeto-Burman 
languages But its vocabulary is very close to the Mon 
languages of Burma and its sentence construction is 
essentially Mon. “ The various component parts are put 
in the same order, and the order of thought of the speaker 
is thus shown to he the same 


§ Mundd or Kdl Languages 

In Central India, beginning from West Bengal and 
stretching through Bihar and Madhya Pradesh and then 
south through Orissa into the Ganjam district of Andhra 
State, we find a group of closely associated dialects known 
by the name of Mu^^a or Kol.* This patch of Munda 
languages is interpenetrated by Dravidian dialects. Further 

* Both quotations are from Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, 
I. 1, p. 33. 

* Max MSiler ii responsible for the name Mui^a. The word 
HU is a native word in these languages themselves and moans “ man 
The word kola in Sanskrit means " pig " and very likely it is the same 
word applied os an opprobrious term to the aborigines, who are pre¬ 
eminently pig-breeders. Hencq perhaps Grierson is right in choosing 
the term Mupiji rather than E5l with its more offensive connotation. 
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west in the Madhya Pradesh there is another island 
of Mucida languages. Here, too, it is surrounded by 
patches of Dravidian dialects. But the most remark¬ 
able extension of Mujgi^a languages is found along the 
Himalayan range, where we find small patches of it right 
up to the Simla bills. There it is known as the Eanawr! 
dialect and there are probably other dialects fuither west.. 
The two most important dialects are SgntSili and Mundari. 
The Sahara dialect is interesting as being that of the 
iabaraa (forest hunters}^ who are also mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy. ^ 

§ 170. The influence of Mundd languages on Indo-Argan 

Griersout following Pater W. Schmidt,® thinks that 
the Mui^da grammar bears the closest resemblance to 
Turkish. Its wonderful capacity for agglutination, by 
which "an enormous number of complex ideas can be 
formed according to the simplest rules", can bo best 
appreciated by the fact that the conjugation of the 
verb dai (to strike) in the 3rd parson singular alone 
occupies nearly a hundred pages in Me. Skrefsrud’s 
Sdntall Grammar,* There are some very well-marked 
characteristics of Mu^da speecli which have influenced 
other languages of India. The extremely complex 
conjugation of the verb in Behari is certainly due to 
Mupda influence. So also the use of compound participial 

1 The Sahara dialect of must not be coufouuded with the 

Sabaf% Prakrit,. This Mu:i;i4^a dialect is mixed up with Dravidian. 

3 Pater Schmidt’s book cm the Aostric Languages is named Die 
Mon-Khmir Vdlker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Volkem Zentralasiene und 
Austronetiens (The Mon-Khmer People, a connecting link between the 
pec^les of Central Asia and Austronesia). 

3 Grierson, op. cit., p. 37. What follows is also from the same 
work,. 
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adjectives instead of relative clauses which is a common 
feature of Indo-Aryan Languages, is shared by Mu^da 
languages as well. Another well-marked peculiarity in 
Mu^da is the double-plural of the pronoun of the first 
person—an “inclusive*' (which includes the hearer) and 
an “exclusive” (which excludes the hearer). This is 

V 

certainly taken over in many Aryan languages of India. 
Thus in Gujarati vif( ar*n vn means “we (not including you) 
had gone,” but ir?ii means “we (and you) had 
gone.” Another very important influence of Mu^da is 
found in the vigesimal system of numeration.^ In fact 
the word for “a score” used in all Indo-Aryan languages 
—(Icwdi)—is a Mupda word. 

§ 171. Tibeto^Chinese languages in India 

This family is called the Tibeto-Chineae family because 
these two represent the two extreme types among these 
languages. There are three main branches of this 
family—(i) Tibeto-Burman, (ii) Tbai-Chinese (or Siamese- 
Chinese) and (iii) the Yenisei branch. Ohinyoo itself is 
nowhere a vernacular in India, even though there are 
many* thousand Chinese emigrants settled here. Of the 
Thai-Chinese branch a large number of dialects are found 
in Burma as well as in north-eastern parts of Assam. 
Of these the most important are Shan, Ahom and Khamti. 
Shan is spoken widely over Upper Burma. Ihom is an 
offshoot of the Shan. The Ahoms in 1228 A.D. entered 
the valley of the Brahmaputra where it emerges from the 

^ Among the Bomance Languages French shows traces of the 
vigesimal system in words like quatrevingta etc., which was probably 
doe to Celtic, influence. In Welsh again is 20, deugain is 40, trii^om 
is 60 and pedtoarugain is 60. 
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mountain barrier. To this land they gave their name, 
which was ultimately changed to the modern Aasam.^ 
These people left comparatively few traces of their domi¬ 
nation on the Aryan Assamese. But they cultivated 
specially chronicles and historical diaries* and this has 
deeply influenced Assamese literature. In fact the 
Assamese word for "history" or "chronicle" {burdnjif is 
an Ahom word. The Khamti were another section of the 
Shuns who settled in Eastern Assam and ultimately 
ousted the Ahoms. The Khamti languages are the only 
ones of the Thai branch found in India today. 


§ 172. TihetO’Burman languages 

These are shown in Table IX. Tibetan proper (or 
Bhotia as it is often named in India) is a language with a 
very considerable literature. A great deal of this consists 
of translations from Sanskrit works on philosophy, 
Buddhism and kindred subjects and many of these are of 
great value for the cultural history of India, because the 
Sanskrit originals have been lost. These translations were 
made in the early centuries of the Christian era.^ The 
remaining languages of this group, except Burmese, are 
without any literature. The various branches are connecled 
in a rather complex manner, which may throw a good deal 
of light on the migrations of the tribes speaking these 
languages.® It seems that the original home of these 


1 Ahom itself is origmally A-shSm or A-shan. 

2 It was a sign of noble birth and good breeding with these people 
to record in detail contemporary events. 

* See diagram given by Glrierson at p. 54 of the Linguistie Survey 
of India, li 1. 
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< See also Table XLV, 
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languages was in south-west China near the head-waters 
of the Yang.tsze-kiang and the Hwang-ho. From there 
they went down the courses of these two great rivers into 
China proper and down the Brahmaputra, the Cbindwin, 
the Irawati, the Saiwin, the Menan and the Mekhong into 
India, Burma, Siam and Annam, In all these lands they 
found older inhabitants, most probably the Mon-Khmer 
people. The original Tibeto-Burman stock seems to have 
reached the point where the Brahmaputra emerges from 
the mountains and there they split into three divisions. 
One followed the Brahmaputra upwards into Tibet, another 
followed the course of the same river downwards into 
Assam and the third branch followed the courses of the 
Chindwin and Irawati into Burma. The North Assam 
group is an amorphous collection of dialects which represent 
intermediate stages between Tibetan and Burmese. 
'*Their territory is a kind of backwater over which various 
waves of Tibeto-Burman immigration have swept, each 
leaving its record in the speech of the inhabitants”.* 


§ 173, The Tibeto-Himalaym branch 

In many respects the most interesting languages of 
Uiis group from the linguistic point of view are the 
Himalayan dialects. These separated out from the main 
Tibetan stock some time before the latter reached its 
present stage of development and they have had a history 
of their own. They were split up into a large number of 
dialects and, mixing with the older languages of these 
Himalayan valleys, they got changed to such a great 
extent from the main stock, that in some respects they 
developed traits the very opposite of the parent Tibeto- 

> Oriorsoi, q>. dti, p, 60 . 
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Chinese groups. The chief of these newly developed 
traits are: 

(i) A sharp distinction is made between animate and 
inanimate objects/ 

(li) Higher numbers are often counted by twenties and 
not by tens as in Chinese, Siamese, Tibetan etc. 

(iii) Personal pronouns have dual and plural. 

(iv) The firtt personal pronouns have “inclusive” as 
well as “exclusive” duals and plurals. 

(v) In the verbal conjugation the person of the subject as 
well as of the object is denoted by the addition of suffixes. 

Every one of these characteristic features of the Hima¬ 
layan brancb of these languages is “in entire disagreement 
with Tibeto-Burraan, or even Tibeto-Ohinese principles”.* 
All these are the distinguishing characteristics of the Mu^da 
languages. These latter, as already noted, once spread 
all along the Himalayan valleys. There are, even today, 
“islands” of Mupda speech as far away in the Himalayas 
as Simla and probably even further west. Near the western 
borders of Nepal and near the Sikkim-Nepal border; too, 
several Munda languages are found. “It, therefore, seems 
probable that Mupda, or tribes speaking a language con* 
nected * with those now in use among the Mupda, have 
once lived m the Himalayas and have left their stamp on 
the dialects spoken there at the present day”.* 

These Himalayan Languages were first studied carefully 
by Hodgson who classified theiii into “non-pronominaiized” 
and “pronominalized,” which classification runs through 
them ail. It is based on the last of the characteristics 
mentioned above, viz., suffixing the personal pronoun to 

' The Law of Polarity; it is discussed below, Chw. XllI, § 341. 

* Sten Eonow in L5i., iii. 1, p. 179 (quoted by Grierson, op. dt., 

p. 66). 

* Sten Eonow, loc. dt. 
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the verb to denote not only the subject but also the direct 
and indirect objects.' The former (i.e., *'non>pronomiaal- 
ized*’) are spoken in the eastern regions of Nepal and in 
Sikkim and Bhutan. The other group is found more 
among the central Himalayas. Of these non-pronominal- 
ized languages the most notable are the Bong (or Lepcha) 
and Sunwar. Bong is the language of Sikkim and it is the 
so-called “Bbotia" heard in Darjeeling. Sunwar is to-day 
classed as non-pronominalized,’ though Hodgson writing in 
1847 put it down as very clearly pronominalized. From 
this it seems that the older languages of the Munda group 
are receding before the advancing tide of the Tibetan. In 
the eastern Himalayas, where there are easier passes to 
Tibet, the influx of Tibetan is easier and hence it is quite 
natural to And the languages there non.pronominalized. 
In the central parts the Himalayan languages are slowly 
changing from the pronominalized variety to the other 
type. In the western Himalava-i the Ladakhi and 
Balt! dialects are pure Tibetan. 

§ 174. The Anearn and Burma branches 

The various languages of these branches have also been 
indicated in Table IX (p. 216j. Of those the Bodo and 
Naga languages are closely connected with the Himalayan 
branch. The Kuki-Chin and Burmese are more or less 
independent types while the rest are intermediate in 
character. 

The area of the Bodo language is almost completely 
aryanised and consequently these languages are fast 

1 E.g., the form hiplung in Limbu (a Himalayan dialect) is made 
np of hip (to strike), -tu (him) and ^ng (I), and therefore means " I 
strike him " (Linguittic Survey of India, I. 1, p, 67)^ 

* By Sten Eonow in Vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey of In^a, 
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disappearing. The Naga languages are numerous and they 
have a surprising variety cf dialects. The country is very 
mountainous and the people very fierce, and these two 
reasons have caused a great diversity of speech in this 
region. '*Where communication is so difficult, inter¬ 
course with neighbouring tribes is rare, and, in former 
times, when heads were collected as eagerly as philatelists 
collect stamps and no girl would marry a young fellow 
who could not display an adequate store of specimens, if 
a meeting with a stranger did take place, the conversation 
was sure to be more or less one-sided. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, monosyllabic languages, such as those of the 
Nagas, with no literature, with a floating pronunniabion, 
with a system of taboo which is ever and anon prohibiting 
the further use of certain words, and with a number of 
loosely used prefixes and suffixes to supply the ordinary 
needs of grammar, are bound to change very rapidly and 
quite independently of each other".* The Kuki-Cbia 
group is remarkable in possessing a language, the 
Meithei, which has got literary remains in the shap^^ o' 
chronicles of Manipur State going back to A.D. 

This ancient languagi ha-* helped a good deal in clearing 
the history of modern Meithei, and incidentally it proves 
how rapidly and how completely monosyllabic languages 
can change. One remarkable characterisfic of the Kuki- 
Chin group is the entire want of fiuile verbal forms. Verbal 
nouns, participles and other sorts of periphrases are used. 

Burma languages are really numerous dialects, but 
there is a standard literary dialect—Burmese, whose 
literature has been much influenced by Pali. There 
are^reat variations in pronunciation between this literary 
dialect and the vernacular of the home. 

1 Grierson, op. dt., p. 59. 
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Among the Northern Thai languages, the first three 
mentioned m the table are spoken in the upper Irawaii 
districts. This region was once known as ‘*the great 
Khamti land*’ and it lies to the east of Assam. These 
dialects are also found scattered through the Lakhimpur 
district. The remaining dialects of Northern Thai are 
found in the Shan states of Burma and to the east and 
north-east of Bhamo. Ahom was flourishing in Assam 
from tbe 13th century to the 18th when it became extinct. 

§ 175. The Dravidicn Family 

This family of speech is the most important in India 
after the Aryan Languages. It differs in almost all import¬ 
ant respects from the Mu^du and in the very important 
particular that at least four of these languages are highly 
cultured and possesses fine literatures. They form a very 
compact group of agglutinating languages and some of 
the affinities they show to other families of languages are 
really surprising. Bishop Caldwell held that these langua¬ 
ges "occupy a position of their own, between the languages 
of the Indo-European family and those of the Turanian or 
Scythian group^ not quite a midway position, but one 
considerably nearer the latter than the former*'. Other 
scholars, however, like Dr. G. U. Pope, maintain that the 
Dravidian family is "morphologically** of the same order 
as the Aryan.’' These affinities have not yet been 
thoroughly worked out, but it would be really worth while 
studying these aspects of their history, particularly tbe 
mutual infiuence of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. Prof. 0 
Schrader of Kiel has tried to show their affinity to the 

1 Caldwell means here the Ural and the Altai families lan^tiages 
(see below $§ 246-249). 

> B. Karasimhaebar, Hiiiory o/ the Kannada Language, pp. 6-6. 
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Finno-Ugric family.* Lately, the discoveriee at Moheojo* 
daro of a culture allied to the Sumerian has opened up the 
possibility of linking up the Dravidian languages und culture 
with Sumer and still further west with Crete.* Finally 
Pater W. Schmidt* has discussed the remarkable connec¬ 
tions existing between the languages of Australia and 
Dravidian. This idea contains *'suggestions of a possible 
connection by land between India and Australia in the 
times when the prehistoric Lemurian continent is believed 
to have existed'*.* Kumarila Bhntta is said to have divided 
the Dravidian languages into two clear groups, Andhra and 
Dravidct which is substantially correct, although it leaves 
out minor languages. The chief Dravidian languages and 
their grouping is shown in Table X.“ 

§ 176. The Dravida Group 

Among the languages of this group, and indeed among 
all the Dravidian languages, Tamil is the oldest and the 
best cultivated, and possesses the richest literature. It has 
works going back to the 3rd century B.C.* Modern Tamil 

1 Prof. Schrader had lived many years in Madras as Director of 
the Adyar Library of the Theoeopbical Society at Madras. His article 
is entiUed " Dravidisch and UraUsch " and appeared in the Zeitgchrift 
fUr Indologie und Jranistik, III. 

2 See the article by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji in The Indian 
Historical Quarterly (Mar., 1925) entitled " Becent Discoveriffl in 
Sindh and the Panjab ". The late Father Heras of St. Xavier'a 
College, Bombay, had been working on the Mohenjo*daro inscriptions 
and had tried to affiliate them to the Dravidian family. 

* In Die Spraohfamilien und Sprachenkreite der Erde, pp, 121 ff. 

* Orieraon, op. cit., p. 82. This same Lemurian continent would 
solve the problem of connecting the languages of Madagascar with those 
of Indonesia. 

* Adapted from Grierson. 

* The oldest Tamil work is the Tolkippiyan, a treatise on Tamil 
grammar following the Aindra school of grammarians. 
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literature is also very flourishing and Bengali and Maralhi 
seem to be its only close rivals today in matter of literary 
output. Ancient Tamil had an alphabet of its own» the 
Vatteiuttu. The modern dialects are fairly uniform, but 
there are two forms of the standard dialect. One is the 
*'perfect** (then) form used in poetry and is somewhat 
stilted and artificial; the other is the so-called "vulgar** 
{hodum) form which is colloquial. 

Malaya}am is called "the eldest daughter of Tamil". 
It separated from the latter as an offshoot in the 9th 
century and developed a literature of its own from the 
18th century. It is spoken on the south-western coast of 
India and in the Laccadive Islands. It came early under 
Brahmona influence and has been Sanskritised.^ But the 
Moslem speakers of Malayalam, the MapiUai^ not having 
come under this Sanskritic influence speak a purer, though 
archaic, form of the language. Malayajam has got a 
fairly large literature, which was fostered under the 
enlightened princes of Travancore and Cochin. 

Kannada is the language of Mysore and of the western 
side of the peninsula. It also possesses a good literature, 
but the ancient poetical languages is quite stilted and 
artificial. The oldest Dravidian inscription discovered 
so far is the Halmidi Inscription of about 450 A.D., and it 
records the oldest specimen of Kannada known to us.* The 
earliest literary work in this language is the Kavirajamarga, 
ascribed to Nrpatunga (probably the Bas^rakuta monarch 
Amoghavarsa I), which is dated 850 A.D. This work 
names several earlier ones which have not yet been 
recovered. The papyri of the 2nd century A.D. discovered 

1 The proportion of Sanskrit words borrowed in Dravidian 
languages is the least in Tamil and the greatest in Malay&{am (Nara- 
simbachar, op. cit., p. 32). 

3 Usually known as the Moplas. 

* Mysore Archaeological Report, 1936, No. 16. 
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at Oxyrhynous in Egypt contain a email Gr66k plsy Of 
farce. In this some Indian words occur, which have been 
shown by Hultzsch to be Kannada.* Kannada is written 
in a script connected with that o£ Telugu, but the language 
is clearly very close to Tamil. Kannada has got several 
minor dialects which seem to have been originally tribal 
or caste dialects. 

Of the other dialects of this group Tu|u is confined to 
a very small area to which it has been restricted for a 
long time. It does not differ very materially from 
Kannada. It is well cultivated and Caldwell regards 
it as among *‘tbe most highly developed languages of the 
Dravidian family", despite the fact that it has no litera¬ 
ture. He adds: “it h oks as if it bad been cultivated for 
its own sake, and it is well wprtfay of careful study*’*. 
Kodagu (in Coorg) lies between Kannada and Tulu both 
geographically and linguistically. 

The Nilgiri dialects are used by mountain tribes who 
are among the most aboriginal races of India. Among 
them the Badagas are the most numerous. Their dialect 
seems to be an ancient form of Kannada, for it agrees in 
many details with the language of the ancient Kannada 
works. Toda and Kota are also the dialects used by the 
wild aboriginal tribes of the Nilgiri Hills. These two are 
spoken, according to the census reports, by less than 2000 
people. The reason for the survival of the languages is 
that the tribes live among the hills and hardly ever mix 
with others. The Todas are a rapidly dying race. 

§ 177. The Intermediate group of Dravidkm 

There are quite a number of languages, mostly spoken 
by the wilder forest tribes and they are spread over a belt 

t Ibid., 1904. 

* Cftldwell, Comparative Orammar of Dravidian Languages., p. 31, 
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in Central India stretching from the Berars to Bihar and 

«T 

Orissa and one littlja **isJand” of the Malto dialect in 
Hajmahal on the Ganges. The most important of these 
is the Gdndi. Many of the Go^d tribes have now taken 
to speaking one of the Aryan dialects of their neighbours. 
There are a number Go^di dialects but there is very little 
difference between them be>ond local variations in pro¬ 
nunciation. 

Kurukh (or Oraon) is a language which according to 
tradition comes from the Karnatik. It has close affinities 
with the Dravida group and has a number of dialects, the 
most interesting of which is the Malto spoken in the 
Rajmahal hills. It is considerably influenced both by the 
Aryan and the Santali which are its neighbours. The 
Kurukh dialects occupy almost the same area in Bihar 
and Orissa as the Munda languages, and so there is a 
considerable exchange of words and also of grammatical 
peculiarities between them. In some places, tribes speaking 
the one type have abandoned it and taken up the other. 
Thus near Ranchi the Dravidian Kurukh has been abandoned 
in favour of a Mundari dialect. Kurukh and M.'siuo are 
believed to be comparatively recent encroachments of 
Dravidian upon Mundfi territory. The northern dialects 
of these are being steadily ousted by the surrounding Indo* 
Ary an.^ 

Kandhi or Kui* is most nearly related to Telugu, and 
possesses a much simpler verbal coujugation than the 
other dialects of this group. l*he tribes that speak it are 
among the wildest of the tribes in Orissa and at one time 
human sacrifices were quite common among them. 

* Graff. Language and Languaget, pp. ^IBf. 

> Ktii i« tbe n«m« used b, the native apeakere of the language. 
The (iop4» call theiuaeives Kdi. 
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Kolami is found in the western district of the Berars. 
Here the influence of the Bhili dialects of Central India 
is to be marked. Indeed, the £olaml dialects like the 

Toda are fast dying out and are being replaced by the 
Aryan Bhili. Linguistically they are very close to Telugu. 

§ 178. Andhra^ or Telugu 

This is practically a uniform language having local, 
tribal or caste dialects. It has the largest number of 
speakers among the Dravidian languages.’ In respect of 
culture and literature it is second only to Tamil and 
in its modern phase it bids fair to rival the latter. Its 
literature dates from the 11th century and it has borrowed 
freely from Sanskrit. It is a language possessing great 
euphony, every word in it ends in a vowel’ and it has a 
very pleasing sound as compared to Tamil which is harsher. 
There is also a distinct “harmonic sequence of vowels” 
closely akin to what is found in the Ural and Altai 
languages.’ Its dialects are found scattered widely over 
parts of the Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. They have 
been carried there by wandering tribes of herdsmen, watch¬ 
men, shopkeepers, bricklayers etc. 

§ 179, Brdhul 

This is a remarkable linguistic island at the extreme 
end of Pakistan in the midst of Balochistan and 
surrounded by Iranian* speaking tribes. The Brahui 

^ Tbe word Andhra a« the name of a race occort in the Aitateya 
(rii. 16), in tbe Sanskrit Epica and in Aifoka'e inacriptions 
^ Tbe Dravidian iangoagee are epokpn b/ about 72 miUiona in India, 
of the«e nearly 20 miiliona apeak Telugu 

* Modem Kannada bae aleo developed Ibis feature. 

4 See below S 947 (ii). 
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speakers mix so freely with their neighbours and even 
intermarry with them so frequently that they are almost 
all bilingual. The real wonder is how the language has 
managed to survive so long in that corner. Its survival, 
surrounded as it is by entirely different type of languages, 
is as wonderful as that of Basque. 

§ 180. ChnTacteristici of Dravidian languages 

A 

The Dravidian languages are agglutinating and 
polysyllabic, but their forms are by no means as complex 
and as extensively agglutinated as are the Munda forms. 
The agglutination is quite clear, the stem and the suffixes 
can be sharply distinguished, the stem itself remams 
unchanged. Other grammatical peculiarities are 

(1) These languages possess the short S and 5 as well as 
the long S and d. 

(2) There is an elaborate system of gender differentia¬ 
tion such as is not found in any other group of languages in 
India. The genders arc essentially divided into “animate" 
and “ inanimate “. . The pronouns of the third pcisou 
alone show masculine and feminine and these are suffixed 
to adjectives as well. With nouns, where necessary, 
the word signifying “male” and “female" are added. 

(3) The “inanimate", i.e., neuter n^uus are rarely 
used in the plural. 

(4) Postpositions are used instead of prepositions. 

(5) The adjective is not declined so as to agree with 
the substantive as is done in I.-E. languages. Often 
participial suffixes of verbs are added to form adjectives. 

^ Foi a list of tbe diiferenoes between Dmvidian and Sanskrit 
U.-E. languages) aee Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of Dracidtan 
Latiffuages^ pp. 48 ff. 
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(6) There are two plurals of the pronoun of the first 
person—an “inclusive*' and an “exclusive", 

(7) There is no passive voice of verbs, the passive 
is expressed by means of an auxiliary. The middle voice 
{dimanepada)^ too, is known by a few traces only. 

(8) There is a “negative voice", which has, however, 
but one indeterminate (aorist) tense. 

(9) Continuative participles are preferred to finite 
verbs. 

(10) Kelative participial forms are used in place of 
clauses introduced by relative pronouns.^ 

§ 181, The Aryan languages of India 

Without entering cn the question of the original home 
of the Indo-European languages® we may bake it f^r 
granted that the Aryans lived together for a considerable 
time before splitting up. And when they did separate the 
emigrations to different regions took place in successive 
waves. And it is more than probable that these succes¬ 
sive waves both towards Tran and towards India did not 
ail follow the same route. It seems that the Dardic 
languages, that occur midway between these two, split off 
after the Indo-Aryan had separated during the Proto- 

* *Tn the Dravidian languaf ea, though nouns and pronoons ate 
united by means of coo jnnctions, finite verbs are never so united. In 
every sentence there is bnt one finite verb, which is the last word in tht- 
sentence. and that the seat of government; apd all the verbs which 
expreea subordinate actions or circamstances, whether antecedent or cod< 
temporaneons, assume an indeterminate, continuative character, as 
verbal participlee or gemndials, without the need (tf conjunctions or 
copolativee of any kind, so that the sense (and more or less the time 
also; waits in suspense for the authoritative decision of the final govern¬ 
ing verb. Hence these participles might probably be called continuative 
geruiidiala'* (Caldwell, op. oit., p. 488). 

* See § 163 above, pp. 204ff. 
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( Facing § 181 ) 
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Iranian period. Representatives Of All the Three braDcbee 
of the Aryan languages are to be found in India. The 
main groups of the Aryan languages of India are shown in 
Table XI. 

This table shows the chief Modern Aryan languages 
spoken in India and in the neighbouring lands on the 
borders. It would be out of place here to enter into a 
discussion regarding the triple division of the Indo-Aryan 
languages of India. The grouping into Inner and Outer 
Languages, with an Intermediate link, was first suggested 
by Hoernle and has been accepted by Grierson, though the 
latter holds an entirely different opinion regarding the cause 
of this peculiar arrangement.* Grierson explains the posi¬ 
tion by assuming that the Aryans did not come to India 
in one single ‘‘invasion’* or wave of immigration, but clan 
after clan, speaking closely related and mutually under¬ 
standable dialects, continued to arrive during a long period 
of years. The Aryans * who arrived first were naturally 
the first to pass on into the Madhyade^a (the Midlands, 
between the two great rivers Ganga and Jamuna). This 
was the region known as the Arydvarta (the Aryan-pale) and 
this was the land where Hindu-Aryan culture was finally 
fixed and its laws codified. The Aryan clans that arrived 
later on had naturally to meet with opposition from these 
first settlers and many of them went round this Midland 
settlement and in course of time these first Aryans in India 
found themselves surrounded on all sides by the late comers. 
As can be well imagined it was not a comfortable position 
for the midland people to be thus surrounded. They made 

* Fee Griersou, op. cit., pp. 115 ff. See also bis papcre on "Indo- 
Ar^as Vernaculars” in the Bulletin oj the School of Oriental Studies, 
I» 2, pp. 47-81; and 1,8, pp. 6I-8S. 

’ 1 wish to point out clforly again that 1 do not wish to impart any 
ethnic aignificitnce to this voordt 
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efforts to expand, else they would have become extinct. 
And they did expand in all directions. In the north they 
reached the Himalayas, where they settled down in the 
valleys of Nepal and in the Western Himalayas right up to 
Kashmir. In the south they reached the sea through 
Gujarat. In the west they reached almost to the Indus 
and in the east almost up to Banaras. In the north they 
did not find any other Arytm language, but in the other 
three directions there were other Aryan languages. So 
there grew up three “intermediate” forms of Aryan langu¬ 
ages. Of these three, Eastern Hindi in the east is a real 
bridge between the true Inner languages and the Outer 
ring. In the west we have Panjabi which is an Inner 
language superposed upon an older Aryan language of the 
Outer group. Similarly in the south Gujarati is a super¬ 
posed Inner language.* 

§ 182 , Iranian languayos on the western border of Pakistan 

Iranian languages are not indigenous to India-Pakistan 
except those spoken in Balochislan, on the western borders 
of the Pan jab and along the North-West Frontier of Pakis¬ 
tan . Tn many respects the most important Iranian language 
from the point of view of Indian linguistics is Persian, 
which belongs to the West Iranian group. This language 
is nowhere a vernacular in India to-day except among 
families very recently settled in this country.’ The 

' Guji'S’: W.19 rt colony from Mathui’& in uhe Madhya Bharat. 

* There is however a small Iranian colony of about 7,300 people 
in Baltchistan who speak an Iranian dialect called Dewarl. Of the 
Iranians settled in India the Zoroastrion Parais hare made QujarStJ theit 
moiher-tongue. Zoroastrian Iranis settling in India do the same in the 
second or third generation* Moslem Iranians s.'-ttling in tnlia nsualiy 
make I'rdu their mother-tongue iu the aarae manner. This stsie of 
affairs may be compared to the adoption of English by all immigrants 
in the United States of America. 
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IraQiaD languages^ 


West IrsuiBD 


East Iranian 


(Irani) Persian 
Ormupi (BargistS) 


Afghan 


Pashto 'South-westem'i 
Pakh(o (North-eastern) 


I Baloci 


Makrani Vweslern) 
Eastern Baloel 


Pamir •. Wakhi 
(Gbalcbah) : Yidgbah 


TabIB— xn.—IKASIAN LANOUAQB8 ON THB WBSTKRN BoRDBRS OP PAK(SATN. 

(Facing § 182) 


* See also Table XXX. 
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other Iranian languages used on the border are of the 
East Iranian group. Their relationships are indicated in 
Table XII. 

Ormuri or Bargista is a language spoken in the heart of 
Afghanistan by a few thousand speakers. A few speakers of 
Ormuri are also found in the N.-W. Frontier of Pakistan. 
It is an interesting language possessing some points of 
resemblance with Persian, some with other West Iranian 
dialects (like Kurdish)^ and some with Pashto. Grierson 
has put it in the Afghan-BalocI group more for geographi¬ 
cal than for linguistic reasons.* 

There are numerous Afghan dialects in the different 
mountain districts of that land. But there are two 
divisions of the language: the south-eastern or Pashto 
and the north-western or Pakhto. The very names suggest 
that the differences are mainly phonetic in character. In 
tact the Afghan language (including all tne dialects) is often 
called Pashto. The language is strong and vivid but very 


1 Griersou in his monograph on “The Ormuri or Bargista Language'’ 
{Memoira of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,"Vll. 1, p. 52) niamtaiDs that 
“on the whole it agrees generally, and closely, with the western Iranian 
dialects, including Kurdish”. As oonfirroetoiy evidence he cites the 
Oirai!|'I word ipuk (dog), which-<tgrees very closely wi'h the Medic word 
gpAka inentiooed by Herodotus. 

® This same reason probably baa caused Grierson {Linguistic Survey 
of India, 1,1, pp. 102ff.) to divide Iranian languages into the Persic 
(Western) and Medic (Eastern) As far as the language of Media is 
ccncerned, "no remains of a Medic language have beta discovered” 
(Sykes, Hm. o/Peraia®, I, p. 121). See also Gmndriss der iranisehen 
Pkilologie, II, for all the knowledge we possess about Medic. The word 
“Medic”, however, used by Orier->on in the Linguistic Survey of India 
is not a very happy choice. Elsewhire- be speaks of “Non-Persian” 
langasges of Iran, 
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harsh^sounding.* It has borrowed a considerable vocabulary 
from the adjacent Indian dialects. Since the beginning 
of Indian history parts oi Afghanistan have been recognised 
as kindred to India. During the Buddhist and later 
Hindu periods Afghanistan formed part of the empire of 
the Maury as and the Guptas; and even in the days of 
the Moghals Afghanistan was part of their empire. With 
all this intimate contact with India it need not surprise 
us to know that even the grammar of the language shows 
Indian influences. 

Baloci is spoken in Western Sindh as well as in 
Balochistan proper. Among the Iranian languages it is 
the least advanced to the analytic stage and preserves 
a great many archaic forms. In the eastern dialect there 
is a considerable borrowing from Indian languages, 
especially from Sindhi and Lahnda. Baloci has borrowed 
from Persian and Arabic like other Bast Iranian languages. 
But certain Arabic sounds cannot be pronounced in Baloci, 
hence a good many words from that language have under¬ 
gone strange transformations. Baloci possesses a small 
literature consisting of folk-^ongs and tales. 

t 

The Ghalcliah (Pamir) dialects are non-literary and are 
spoken in very inaccessible regions,* Yidgbah and Wakbl 


^ Grieraonlop. cU., Pi lOro quote'* f\ wcill-known proveib; “Arabic 
is science, Tarki ia accompltshmen!:, Persian is sugar Hindustani is salt, 
bnt Pasts is the braying an assl" Does th'* nam^* kharo^^hi imply 
this? 

^ Orieraou mentions (op. cit , p. 21} bow a specimen of one of the 
Pamir dialects was delayed for months, because officers of the Linguistic 
Surv<*y ku»*w only one person who knew both the dialects in question 
and Citr&li, which they understood and this person couid not be 
approached because snow blocked the passes across the Hindakusb I 
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are the only two of these dialects spoken within the litnits 
of India-Pakistan. These dialects form a link connecting 
Iranian and Dardic languages. 

§ 183, The influence of Persian (Irani) on Indian 

languages 

Indian languages of the outer group, which are on the 
western and north western border are full of words of 
Iranian origin—especially Irom Persian, for it was 
the language of Islamic culture. But long before the Isla¬ 
mic conquest Iranian words were introduced into the 
Prakrits and Sanskrit.' The province of Gujarat had 
active and constant commercial intercourse with the 
Persian Gulf and as a result of that intercourse a number 
of Middle-Iranian words came into the language of Gujarat 
centuries before the Islamic conquest. 

After the Islamic conquest tHe influence of this most 
important language of the Islamic world (viz., Persian) 
grew and spread wherever Islam extended its empire. 
Every language of India has been more or less deeply 
influenced by Persian vocabulary through a wholesale 
borrowing of Persian words. Most students of Indian 
languages have a tendency to belittle this influence. Of 
course, these languages had no direct touch with the 
speakers of Persian, hence the grammar was not affected, 
though doubtless the analytic tendencies inherent in these 
languages were strengtliened by tlie influence of Persian, 
the most analytical of ail Aryan languages. 

Besides these pre-Islaiuic and post-Islamic borrowings 
from Per.-ian, mention might be made of Iranian colonies on 

' E.g, lion) and (huri, wine), which are both 

found in the A 
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Indian soil. The Parsis m the 10th century* merely followed 
the example of numerous predecessors. In Kashmir, in the 
Panjab, in parts of Gujarat and even in Bihar traces of 
Iranian colonisation are to be found. These Zoroastrian 
Iranians, worshipping the Sun and Fire, became absorbed 
in the indigenous population and were named the S&kadvu 
plya Brahmari^aa.^ Undoubtedly these colonists introduced 
a great many Persian words in the languages of the people. 

The most remarkable influence of Iranian is to be seen 
in the growth of Urdu as a distinct language in later 
centuries. This will be considered at its proper place. 

§ 184. Dardic or Fiidca hnguages 

The people of the region known as Dardistan—a 
mountainous region between the north-west of the Panjab 
and the Pamirs—were Aryans who bad left their 
Aryan® home some time before the Indian dialects bad 
crystallised. They show clear Aryan affinities but their 
position is midway between Indian and Iranian. They 
have preserved a great deal of the original Aryan structure. 
The name of the Dards is found in Sanskrit literature, 
in the Epics and the Pura^as.* They were also known 
to the Greek writers of history and geography. The 
Sanskrit writers looked upon them as degraded Aryans, 
and often called them Piideas or “demons” and their 
languages aud the languages influenced by them are called 
Paiidcl, At one period, the Dardic languages spread over 

‘ Prof. S. H. Hodiwala in bia Studies in Parsi History haa abowu 
the inconaistenciea of thu datea previously accepted. See my paper on 
"Tbe Exact Date of the Arrival of the Patsia in India” in the Kani 
Festsehrijt (1941). 

^ See the Bhaoi^yat Pvr&y^a for a detailed deauriptiuu of these very 
ilitereating people. 

3 Note the 4ryan, not the l.*E., homeland. 

* They are called or 
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Kb5w4r group (—>Gba)cbab)*—Citrari (Citrili) 


Kafir group 


Dardicor PUaca 
Languages 


BasbgaU 

Wai-al& 

■Wasi-ven (Veron) 

Asbkund 

Kfll&aria>Pasbai 


t 


Dard group 


Sbina 


Kashmiri 


Kobistani 


I Gilgiti 

! BrokpS. (Highland 
: dialectsi 


Jfdimln* 

Mixed dialects ( —>• 

PanjSbl) 

KasbtwarT 


Maiya <Indu8 KdhistSnt) 
(—^Shini) 

Garwi 

Torwali 


Table XITL— Dardio or ViSIoa Langcaoes 

(Facing § 184). 


* In this and in the Tables that follow (XIV-XX) an arrow 
indicates that the language shades of! into the other by imperceptible 
degrees through a succession of mixed dialects. 

* In this and in the Tables that follow (XIV-XX) names in iMict 
indicate “standard” literary dialects. 
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ft very much wider extent^ but before the oncoming 
“Outer Aryans", as well as owing to the subsequent 
expansion of the “Inner Aryans", the Dards fell back into 
the inaccessible mountain regions from whence they had 
first come out. But their languages have left ample 
traces on the later Indo-Aryan languages that replaced 
them. Lahnda, Sindhi aud Panjabi, in Nepali and 
even in the far south KonkapI dialect the influence of 
Bardic may be traced. The chiet Dardic languages are 
shown in Table XIII. 

The Khowar group serves to connect Dardic with Ira¬ 
nian, just as the Kashmiri dialects link up with Panjabi 
Indo-Aryan. The Kafir languages are spoken in an 
extremely inaccessible region to the west of Citral.^ And a 
few of those are also spoken in the Afghan territory conter¬ 
minous with Kafiristan. 

The Dard group is closely connected with the Kafir 
group. Shina is the language of the Gilgit valley and 
of the Indus valley from Baltistan to the river Tangir. 
This is the original Dard country, hence Shina represents 
the modern form of Dardic. Kashmiri is the only Dardic 
language possessing a literature. Among the most re¬ 
markable works in this language are the 8aiva poems 

^ OrietbOD ineutions {LSI., 1. 1, p. 110) that for a specimen 
of the Wasi-veri or Veron dialect the ofBcera concerned could get hold 
of none but a wild and haif-ebupid shepherd from some valley. Thu 
poor fellow could talk only his own language and was, moreover, badly 
frightened when caught for the purposes of the Linguistic Survey. 
An old man, a Basbgali, was, however, discovered who somehow 
contrived to interpret. Of course such results cannot be regarded as 
scientifically accurat e, but we must also remember that this is the first 
time that many of these languages are put before critwal atudants of 
lingaietics. Even the Idnguistic Survey has its humorous side i 
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of Lalla or Lai Ded a poetess of considerable gifts.' There 
are slight differences of vocabulary between the dialects of 
Hindu and Musalman Kashmiris, as might be naturally 
expected. The mixed dialects to the south shade off into 
Panjabi. The Kohistani dialects are gradually leeeding 
before Pashto, only a very few still cling to the speech of 
their ancestors. 

§ 185. The Gipsy languages 

Among the languages treated in the Linguistic Survey 
of India there i,s a group called “Gipsy Languages”. But 
these are mere “argots”, i.e., forms of speech deliberately 
corrupted and twisted for the purpose of secret communica¬ 
tion. Some of these are dialects of wandering tribes, which 
have got quite mixed and corrupted owing to their having 
come in contact with many different forms of speech in 
the course of their wanderings. Owing to the fact that 
there is no literature, these changes have been rapid and 
bewildering. These varieties will be considered later 
on in the section of “Argots” (§ 200). 

But the true Gipsy Languages are spoken outside 
India and are therefore not considered in the Linguistic 
Survey. These are divided into two broad groups, the 
European and the Armenian. These wandering tribes, 
it seems, set out from India about the dtli century A.D. 
and passing through Dardistan into Iran they went on into 
Armenia. Another branch went on further into Europe— 
into Hungary, Russia, Poland and Germany. Some even 
penetrated into France and England. Most of their 
dialects show clear Dardic influences, thereby proving that 
they had stayed a considerable time in Dardistan. Perhaps 

' These have been publislted by Grierson and Bahiett in a book, 
Lalla V&kyini (Asiatic Society Monograph, No. xvii, 1920). 
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already in the land of their origin, there was the 
Bardic influence present, even before they set forth on 
their wanderings. The land of their origin seems to have 
been the Panjab. In each of the lands where they “settled",* 
their dialects borrowed largely from the native languages; 
and hence the Gipsy Languages show a bewildering variety 
of vocabulary and outward form. But careful cxamina* 
tion of their structure points unmistakably to the North 
Indian Prakrits as the point of origin of all these lan¬ 
guages. The time of the Gipsy emigration is not quite 
fixed, but it is certainly not very far from that indicated 
above, viz., the 5th century A.D. That was the period 
of great folk-migrations all over the eastern world. 
Incidentally these languages supply good material for deter¬ 
mining the phonetics of tht Indian languages at that date.* 

The very queer mixture of the original Indo-Aryan 
language with the modern European languages may I e 
appreciated from the following specimens of ‘‘English 
Gipsy", where the pure English words and suffixes are 
in italics; 

The tatcho drom io he a jinni-meugro is to shun, dik 
md rig in zi. 

(The true way to be a wise man is to hear, see and 
bear in mind.) 

Bui Bomany dials were bitcheni 

Pawdle the bori piitii; 

' Thfy ate perpetually wandering about and on principle they 
object tc dwelling in bouses. So by the word “settled” we most 
understand merely that they remained in that country for some time. 

* As is tbe case with Persian as pronounced in India to-day, which 
preserves tbe ancient pronunciation of that language, closely allied to tbe 
Pafalavi and with the vowels fairly open. So also the pronunoiatioa of 
Chinese in Japao is of tbe days when Chinese enl.ture was first 
introduced into Utat land. 
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Plato for kon'ngf, 

Lasho for choring 
The putai of a borl rani. 

(Two Gipsy lads were sent away 
Across the great waters; 

Plato for rioting, 

Lasho for stealing 

The purse of a great lady.)^ 

§ 186. Stages in the growth of Indo-Aryan Languages 

Before taking account of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages it would be well to glance rapidly at their 
historical development from the earliest period. Fortunate¬ 
ly we possess full materials for the linguistic history of 
India from the earlie'it times in an unbroken series of 
records. Not only that, but from the earliest times Indian 
scholars themselves have been investigating linguistic 
phenomena with wonderful accuracy and insight and we 
owe a great many details of the languages of the ancient 
days to these indigenous grammarians. We can make out 
quite clearly three periods which shade off insensibly from 
the one into the next. In each period there was a literary 
“standard” dialect, which constitutes our mam source of 
information for the dialects of that period; but the native 
grammarians tor each period have given us quite a lot 
of information regarding the phonetics aiid other details 
of the various spoken dialects also. These three periods are 
called Old Indo-Aryan, Middle Indo-Aryan, and New 

, * tatcho j ^rotn (Mod. Grk, dr6mos ); jinney (troin tTT *0 

know), mengro (a mascnline suffix meaning a person, so jinni mengro 
means a "knowing person”); th&n (^*TT) ; ; 

zi fSkb *) chat Bengali j bitcheni (s ntaway) ;pawdle 

(across); kdr (to rioti; ehoring putsi (purse, Skt. j bori 

<w1)i rdnf (generally means a lady and rSi is a gentlemanl. 
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(or Modern) Indo-Aryan.^ Other names for these 
are Primary Prakrits, Secondary Prakrits and Tertiary 
Prakrits, respectively and these are really better. For they 
include the word FTdkrta (insif) which means “common" 
i.e,, spoken language * as opposed to Sa'mshfta the 

“polished" dialect of literature. Students of the linguistic 
history of India are particularly prone to think of Sanskrit 
as the only language to be considered, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, it was but one of many dialects, even though its 
importance as an instrument of culture far exceeds that 
of all the rest put together. The languages of these three 
periods and their connections are diagrammatically shown 
in Table XIV.» 


§ 187. Primary Prakrits 

The oldest languages of ^hich wo have records in India 
are the Old Indo-Aryaip languages (rather dialect.-) or the 

fa** ' • 

Primary Prakrits. Theire are two^groiips to be; distinguished 
—(i) the colloquial dialects and (ii) the literary dialects. 
The former have been noticetl in the ‘earliest works on 
Indian grammar and phonetics —the vatioos Prdtiiakhy as. 
They are divided phonetically and geographically into 
five groups—Northern, Western, Southern and Eastern 
with the Midland dialects in the centre. These last were 
the original Inner dialects—probably of the first immigrants 

^ 1 prefer not to give any dates, but I merely indicate the order 
of ancoeesion. 

* Or rather otilpar in the same sense aa in the name “Vulgar 
LaUn". 

> 1 have adapted this labie from that given m Prof. Saniti Kumar 
Chatterji’s Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. X, 
fe eing p. 6. Daidic is incloded in this table becanae the Piidco* 
Prakrits are included among Secondary Pruknta by Indian Oram* 
mariana. 
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into India. The outer eurroundiog dialects were those of 
the later Aryans who went round this Midland colony. 
Each of these in turn developed into the various Secondary 
Prakrits. 

The litera ry remains of this period are the Vedic 
hymns. The hymns were actual ly composed at a period 
considerably more remote th an when they were actually ' 
edited and the w hole co llection was arranged. Many of 
iJie hymns were actually impose d outsid e India proper. 
The composition of the Vedic hymns extends o v er a 
number of centuries ^and t he geographical are a over whic h 
they have been composed is also of co nsid era ble e xtent. 
Traces of differences of dialects both in point of time as 
well as of location are to be found clearly in some of 
the hymns. The Yajur Veda shows clearly the distinction 
ot time—some of the hymns are among the most ancient in 
Sanskrit. The Aiharva Veda h, on the whole, the latest 
production of the Mantra-age. In the Bg Veda we have 
the so-called 'Tamily books’* {Mandalas ii-viii), which show 
clear dialect distinctions. There are certain words and 
phrases common in one book, which are not found m the 
others and so also are certain grammatical fuiins peculiar 
to certain books. Later on, in the Primary Prakrit period, 
we find the Vedas ‘^edited” and fixed in their present 
shape. This period also produced the later Vedic Literature 
—the Bmhma^ae^ the Aranyakas and the Vjiani^ads. The 
language of all these literary works is known by the generic 
term ‘‘Vedic Sanskrit”. 

§ 188. Classical Sanskrit 

The literary languages of the Primary Prakrit period 
ure the earliest varieties of Sanskrit. That particular 
dialect was quite close to the spoken dialects and so it also 
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continued to develop with the oiher dialects. Since the 
editing and collecting of the hymns, however, this parti- 
cular dialect got the double conserving force of religion and 
literature. It was, however, a period of movement and 
activity and the later literary language in the Bmhmunas is 
appreciably different. The latter is clearly more progressed 
on the way to analysis. Even at that period the Vedic 
hymns seem to have been regarded as ancient and as 
needing special commentaries and explanations in order 
to understand them well.* Towards the end of the Vedic 
period* was produced a work of far-reaching importance iA 
the linguistic history of India. That was the great gram- 
mar of Papini, which effectually stopped all growth of this 
literary language.^ From that time Sanskrit ceases to be a 
natural, spontaneous language and in the course of ages 
it gets more and more artificial. But in spite of this 
it has wielded enormous influence upon all subsequent 
linguistic development of India. It has always remained 
the literary language per excellence of India. 

§ 189. Secondary Prakrits 

In the second stage the languages usually known by 
the name of “the Prakrits”’ were the chief spoken Aryan 
languages of the country. And in course of time literature 
began to be produced in these languages also. The rise of 
Buddhism and the fact that the Buddha preached his 

^ Therfifore in ib? Rrllhmaff,aa we find tbe firat ligniatic (etymolo¬ 
gical) specuLations of India. 

* Or perhaps early in the period of Secondary Prakrits. Piqiini is 
certainly earlier than any literary work (poetry or drama) of classical 
Sanskrit. The Epics might have been earlier in their original redaction. 
Hany of their vems show archaic formations which have entirely 
disappeared from later Sanskrit. 

3 See below Chapter XIV, § 267. 
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Gospel in the language of the people was a direct cause of 
the production of literature in these languages. The first 
of these to have a literature was Pali. The learned people 
and the Brahmana writers continued to produce works 
of literary merit in Sanskrit; m the drama however, 
Prakrit was freely used. Only men ot the higher orders 
spoke Sanskrit in these, all women* and the lower classes 
spoke Prakrit. This is probably a true picture of the 
linguistic state of India at that time. The higher classes 
would be speaking Sanskrit to show off their learning and 
also to maintain their prestige.* 

The period of Secondary Prakrits may again be sub¬ 
divided into three stages: (i) the Early Prakrit stage, 

(ii) the Middle Prakrit stage and (iii) the Late Prakrit 
(or Apabhrarh^a) stage. The first two arc. represented in 
Prakrit literature, but the last stage is purely colloquial 
and our knowledge oi the Prakrits in the Apabhram^a (or 
colloquial) is gleaned from grammarians like Heinaci.ndra, 
who have described this stage in some detail. Of course 
the languages were used for cnlloquial purposes all through, 
but in the earlier days colloquial and literal) forms were 
much closer together. It was only in the final stage that 
the literary language became fixed and stereotyped, and 
consequently drifted further and further apart from the 
spoken language of home. Hence, in the last stage of the 
Prakrits, grammarians had to point out particularly the 
essential unity of the spoken language with the literary/ 

* Barelji learued women, likf Baddbiat none, would be represented 
as talking Sanskrit. Prakrit was esBcntially the wioffter-tongue. 

^ Mnob as (be Pandit class to*daj interlard tbeir vernarular speech 
with Sanskrit words and phrases and tbe modern English educated 
people do the same with English words and plirnaes. 

3 "The different Prakrits were muiually understandable among the 
educated. A speaker of Sanskrit, wbofe motker*tongue was the spoken 
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The Early Prakrit »tage has for its literature : (i) the 
oldest inscriptions (including all the Adoka inscriptions); 
(ii) the Pali of the Buddhist Canon and of the Mahdvamso 
and of the Jdidkas ; fiii) the Prakrit of the earliest Jaina 
writings ; and (iv) the Prakrits of the earliest Sanskrit 
plays like those of A^vaghosa discovered some time back 
in Central Asia. 

The Middle Praknt stage iucludes: fi) Maharastri in 
which a fine poetical literature is found; (ii) the Prakrits 
of the classical Sanskrit Drama *; (iii) the Prakrits of the 
later Jaina books ; and (iv) the Pai^aci which is known 
only from the grammarians.^ 

The Apabhram^a (or colloquial) Prakrits represent the 
last stage of the second epoch in the linguistic history of 
India. The ApabhraihSa dialects represent a very colloquial 
form of the various Prakrits from which the modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars of India, the Tertiary Prakrits, have 
been directly derived. They represent the last days of the 
Prakrits and the beginnings of the Vernaculars. There is 
no literature recorded in these, for in their very nature they 
are corrupt (apahhrasta) and “vulgar’* and consequently 
they are not fit for literary usage.’ 

form of aoy one of the Prakrits, would readily nnderstaad aoy of the 
literary Prakriii8...lD the older stage the difference was still lees marked. 
Still further back we ahonld find only the difference between 'correct' 
and 'inoorrecti* pronunciation,...—the difference between tbe speech of 
edneated and uneduosted people speaking subitantially tbe same langu* 
age” (Woolner, An Introduction to Prakrit, pp, 8-9). Later on Woolner 
draws an interesting parallel between this stat» of affairs and what 
oecorred in Bnrope daring tbe birth stages of tbe Bomance languages. 

* These are described in detail by the Prakrit grammarians. 

* Woolner, op, cit., p. 2. 

3 This statement needs some inodifieation. Tbe rulgsr dialects were 
sometimes used for omnpositiou and in that cooncotion thr,9e have 
received the attention of the graromariana. As a matter of fact the 
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§ 190. Literary Prakrits 

From Table XIV it will be seen that the Literary 
Prakrits also group themselves into Outer and Inner. 
The latter, known as Baurasenl, is directly connected with 
the Primary Midland Prakrit and in its turn gave birth to 
the Midland Language—Western-Hindi of to-day. Of 
the Outer Prakrits the important ones are Maharistn 
(southern) and Uagadhi (eastern). Other Outer Prakrits 
are those of the north and west represented in the Inscrip¬ 
tions. Then there is Ardha-Mdgadhi, a variant (as the 
name implies) of the Mdgadhl} Out of it is born the 
Mediate language, Eastern Hindi. 

Mahdrdstri is the Prakrit of the grammarians.® They 
first give its rules and then compare the other dialects 
with it and enumerate the variations. It has a magnificent 
literature of lyric poetry. In Sanskrit dramas the lyric 
pieces to be recited in Prakrit are given in Maharkstri. 
The great power of this dialect in songs and lyrics is 
clearly seen in Raja^ekbara’s Karpuramaftjan. The 
language originated in the Deccan and its main feature is 
the abundance of vowels" in it making it fitted for song 
and music. 

reoerdn of »ny Apabhraihfo would be indistinguiahable from the oldest 
rolica ot the corresponding Tertiary Prakrit. 

» Grierson thinks that Ardba-Magadhi is a transition form between 
Sanrawni and MSgadhl- Geographically this is perfectly accurate. 
Woo! net, however, mentions that in this classification the position of 
Ardfaa-M&gadhi is “a weak point” fop. cit., p. 6t). Ho mentions that 
netween Magadbi and Aauraseni in the early stages the differencea 
consist of merely ’‘striking phonetic variations”, whereas the Ardha- 
M&padhi of the early Jsina scriptures is something very different. 

> M1^ Wlifd Katy&dwia. i. 34. 

* Single intervocalic consonants are usually dropped, e.g., 
becomes WlW becomes becomes and so on. 
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Bauraseni is the usual Prakrit of the prose portions in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit dramas. It is nearest to classical 
Sanskrit. It originated in the original MadhyadeSa, the 
home of Sanskrit. “Owing to this close kinship with 
the sacred tongue, Sauraseni was overshadowed; conti¬ 
nually influenced by Sanskrit, it failed to make much 
independent progress".^ 

Magadhl is the dialect of the eastern borders of Aryan 
culture and hence in the drama it is spoken by lower 
classes. Several dialects are distinguished. This Prakrit 
has very strongly marked phonetic peculiarities. In many 
ways it is the most interesting of Pcakriis ^ 

Ardha-Magadhi is, as the name itself implies, a transi¬ 
tion variety between Sauraseni and Magadhl. But it is 
more archaic than Sauraseni. The Jaina scriptures are in 
this dialect, but Jainas also used Sauraseni and Mnhuru^trl 
for their works, 

' Paisdci has been mentioned by the Prakrit Gramma¬ 
rians and mention is made of the Brhaikatha composed’ in 
it. But the work is not extant. One important cliarac- 
teristic of this dialect is the substitution of voiceless for 
voiced mutes, e.g., iTwter^ for and so also »niR, 
etc. There is a good deal of cerebralisiug, too, in the 
variety of Pai^^i discussed by Hemacandra.* It seems 
that this constituted a group of Aryan dialects taken up 
and corrupted by non-Aryan speakers on the borders of the 
Aryan-speaking region, or else Pai^acI dialects may have 
been very corrupt forms of Aryan dialects. In any case, 

' Woolner, op. cit., p, 5. 

^ The leasoo of tbe strikiog phonetic variations in Mftgadbi seiins 
to be close contact itb non-Aryan languages. See Woolner (op. cit., 
pp. 57S.) for an eanmetation of the peculiarities of M&gadhi. 

* Called by him fgfhgl Wtft See'Woolner, op. cit., pp. 68f. 
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there ie reason to suppose that Paiiaci dialects were not 
necessarily confined to Dardistau, though they may have 
originated there.* 

The Inscription Pmhrits show several dialectical pecu¬ 
liarities, especially those of the north-western languages.® 
They have been classified into various groups. Among 
these we may also include the Prakrit or Khotan. They 
all, in fact, belong to the Northern and Western groups of 
the Primary Prakrits. Mention may here be made of the 
Gatha dialect of Buddhist literature. It is a queer mixture 
of classical Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Pali is the most important of the “Literary Prakrits". 
The name "Paii" originally means "boundary" or 
"limit", and then it was applied to the Canon of Bud¬ 
dhism, Thence it was applied to the language itself in 
which the works were written. In phonetics and grammar 
Pali retains rncie of the structure of the original Tndo- 
Arynu than any of the other Prakrits, which shows that 
Pali is among the <;klest of the Prakrit languages. 

The exact position of Pali among the languages of the 
secondary period is a matter of dispute. The Buddhist 
traditicn bos it that the Buddha preached in Magadhi 
and so some scholars seem to think that Pali was a sort 
of cross betvreen Old Sauraseni and Old Magadhi. On the 
other hand the Indo-Aryan language of Ceyion is a direct 
descendant of Pali, which was carried to Ceylon by 
Mahinda, the son of A^oka, from Ujjain. In that case 
Pall would be a Maharastri dialect strongly influenced by 
Avanti, a We'^tern dialect. This seems to be supported by 
the fact that Elu (the ancient form of Singhalese) and 

’ See Woolnet, loc. cit. 

^ One of these pecuiiaritiea is ibe preservation of the oonjonct 
const rant when the second one is t, e.g., priya for the usual Pk. piya. 
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modern Singhalese show very close resemblances to Mafag- 
rastri and Marathi. 


§ 191. Charactemtica of Vralmt Languages' 

In spite of these dialectic differences the whole group of 
Prakrits shows certain distinguishing peculiarities as con¬ 
trasted with Sanskrit. The Prakrits (including Pali) are 
still synthetic in structure though much less so than 
Sanskrit. The Indo-Aryan coses are tending to disappear 
as also the wealth of verbal forms. As we come to the 
Apabhram^a stage the noun has only two or three case- 
endings and the verb is “little more than one tense and 
two participles”. Out of this broken down synthetic 
structure the analytic modern Indo*Aryan languages of 
India have grown up. In phonetics conjunct consonants 
are assimilated, th» nrddfei-diphthongs disappear as also 
the sonants. The y also tends to disappear, being replaced 
by the j. Of the three sibilants only one survives, usually 
the dental but in the Magadhi the palatal («) 
survives. The viaarga too disappears. The Prakrits have 
developed the more open vowels * and o while retaining 
the older e and o (^), Pinal consonants tend to dis¬ 
appear ; and not more than two consonants can follow a 
short vowel and not more than one if the vowel is long. 
In Maharfistri intervocalic consonants usually disappear 
and thus we get a airing of vowels occasionally helped by 
a consonant. So it becomes hard to recognise as 

vnnand as 

The dual has disappeared and the only case forms 
remaining are the nominative, accusative and genitive. All 

* I hare been obliged to Wrolner’a book, so often quoted, for 
this section. 
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declensions are levelled to tKe a-declension. Similarly in 
verbs the imperfect^ perfect and aorist have gone as also 
the atmanepada. In Pali, however, the atmanepada and 
aorists are found quite often and even the perfect is 
sometimes found. But the use of prepositions and auxi¬ 
liaries to take the place of the forms that have disappeared 
does not begin till the Apabhram^a stage, because the 
more important works in li::erature at that period were 
composed in Sanskrit, owing to the Hindu revival and the 
re-establishment of Brafamana domination. 

§ 192. Origin of Tertiary Prakritt 

The beginning of the Modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
of India dates from about the 1000 A.I), when Islam 
began to count as an important factor in Indian history 
and Indian life So Irani (and through it Arabic) has 
been an important factor in the development of these 
Tertiary Prakrits. As already seen above, these ore 
derived from the Apabhrara^a forms of the Prakrits. Some 
of these latter are named and described by the Prakrit 
grammarians even though there are no literary diilects 
corresponding. Among all these Apabhraih4as the influence 
of the Saurasenl (Midland) form is predominant. 

The Vracda Apabhramfia which gave rise to Sindhi 
is mentioned by grammarians, but no mention is made 
of the Apabhram^as from which Lahnda and Panjabi 
have arisen. In the latter, however, there are certainly 
traces of ^anroaeni influence. The Pahad! languages can 
be traced to the Khaia Apabhram^a, which belongs to 
the Himalayan branch of North Indc-Aryan. 

The Western Indo-Aryan was moat probabh’ of the 
Outer group and from it can be derived several inscriptional 
Prakrits ns well as the Avanti dialect. One of these 
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Prakrits is the Saurdsirl in which numerous inscriptious 
have been discovered. Over this group of dialects there 
came the very strong influence of the midland Sauraseni 
and the resulting Apabhram^a was very largely altered. 
It became, in fact, so impregnated with the peculiarities 
of the inner group that this Ndgara ApabhraihSa and the 
Gujarati'Bajasthant languages derived from it are now to 
be classed as of the inner group.* 

From Pall is derived through Eln^ the modern 
language—Singhalese—cf Ceylon. Uahard^tri is the only 
southern Prakrit, and is the sweetest of them all and 
gives Mardihi, Both those—Singhalese and Marathi— 
show considerable res^blancea to each other. 

Sauraseni, the midland dialect, is the most important 
and the only one of ihe inner group of the Prakrits. From 
it comes Western-Hindi, one dialect of which, Hindostiini, 
has been the lingua franca of India for several centuries. 
Western-Hindi has influenced Kajasthani very profoundly. 

Md^adht and Ardha-Mdgadhl are botli branches of 
the same Eastern lodo-Aryan. TJio latter possesses 
some literature going back to the Old Prakrit stage, 
which is, in consequence, more archaic in form than 
Sauraseni. From Ardha-Mdgudhl has come E.astern-Hindi 
which also has been strongly influenced by Western-Hindi. 
Mayadht has had four languages derived from it: Bebari, 
Oriya, Bengali and Assamese. The last two form a fairly 
close group. 

^ The SuaraBenl influeoce on ibe ancestor of Pauj&bi also tended to 
change an outer dialect into an essentially inner one. 

* The word JB?|m is Helu from HialuKSihafu (>=Sirhhola), i.e,, 
Oeylcn. 
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§ 193. Influence of Sanakrit on Tertiary Prakrits 

Although Sanskrit had ceased to develop at a very 
early period, still the literature it embodied and, even 
more, the religion and culture it ea<4hrined, gave it at all 
times a unique* position among the languages of India. 
Wherever any abstract or higher idea had to be expressed, 
it had to bo done by means of Sanskrit words with well- 
known and long-established connotations. Hence the debt 
to Sanskrit of all Indian languages, which have |;^een at 
all cultivated—even of the Non-AryanDravidian languages— 
is incalculable. All the Aryan languages have had their 
basis in one ot the sister dialects of (Vedic) Sanskrit and so 
the whole vocabulary must be Sanskritic; but even after 
the Primary Prakrit period was over and after the Prakrits 
had become definitely different from the learned and 
literary Sanskrit, the borrowing of Sanskrit words went 
on. A knowledge of Sanskrit was essential for any preten¬ 
sion to learning and cullure, and often Sanskrit words 
were used even when pure dialect words were available. 
Accordingly the words in modern Indo-Aryan languages 
are classified as iatsama, tadbhava, and deiyo Tutsama 
are words which are direct borrowings from Sanskrit,— 
words which are “like that (i.e., Sanskrit)".^ Tadbhava are 
words which have ^omo down from the Prakrits,—words 
which are “derived from that (i.e., Sanskrit)*', De§ya 
words are such as cannot be traced to any original Sanskrit 
word. Sometimes these words may be connected with 
words in other Indo-European languages and thus traced 
back to the original Indo-European parent language. 
To these three classes modern scholars add a class of 
ardha-tatsama (semi-tofsamc) words.These are the 

^ Hrre 'Saoakrit” is to bo uudtiirstood in the sense of the original 
"Sanskritic'* languages, i.e., tbo lodo-Aryan. 
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Sanskrit words borrowed by the Prakrits in the second* 
ary Prakrit stage and, having become naturalised, these 
have come down into the vernaculars. These have gone 
through all the phonetic changes needed in passing from 
secondary to tertiary Prakrits and are often, therefore, 
taken for deiya words. Thus the word Krm is a tataama 
and the word Km is tadbhava; is tataama, but ^ is a 
semi-tatsamo. 

But the influence of Sanskrit is not merely confined 
to the borrowing of words whether as tataama or 
tadbhava, Sanskrit has permeated through and through 
the style of all Indian literature. In every Aryan 
language of India to-day there are writers who merely 
write Sanskrit with a few vernacular particles and verbs 
to join the whole together. This is particularly noticeable 
in Bengali,* in the so-called “High-Hindi" and in Guja¬ 
rati to-day. A famous writer of Hindi has said that '*when 
a Hindi writer takes his pen in bis hand, he ceases to be 
sober, and becomes Sanskrit-drunkIn Gujarati the 
main contention which engages Parsi and Hindu writers 
of the language is this same (sanskritised 

jaw'-breaking) Gujarati.® 


^ Grierson (LSI., 1.1, p. 152. ft. n.l has tried to parody in Engl)^‘h 
a passage of sanskritised Bengali. He baa used Latin equiimlents for 
Sanskrit words. Tbe resalt is rich and delicion«. I have myaelf read 
throQgh And understood a book written in Bengali after knowing 
the Alphabet only. The amooni of Senakrit in it waa quite enough. 
There is a healthier reeetion now owing to thi influenee of Babindra- 
nath Tagore. 

2 Quoted by Grierson, op. cit., p. 130. 

3 As an example 1 would like to quote from a well-known Gujar&ti 
version of the Bhagavad-Giti. 1 choose at random verse II, 13, and 
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Even greater is the foyce of Sanskrit Grammar in 
retarding the progre8=5 of the vernaculars towards analytic 
structure. The grammar of vernaculars as taught even 
to-day is merely Sanskrit grammar with vernacular w'rds. 
All the cases and verbal forms of Classical Sanskrit, which, 
as a matter of fact, do cot exist, are taught to the bewild¬ 
ered youth of our schools. The result is that there is an 
utterly unscientific and distorted idea of the mother-tongue 
produced in the mind of the learner. The essential differ¬ 
ence, that Sanskrit is synthetic, while the modern langu¬ 
age is largely analytic, is never brought out. After learn¬ 
ing this sort of grammar in their childhood, it is not at all 
strange that our writers prefer the Sanskrit style.* 


below the original and the “translation'*: 

Original : i 

Tranfllfttiin : 5 ^% -*^1 ft t 51^11 

I would much rather rmd the original Sanskrit I 

As another delicious somple 1 would like to quote o version in 
“Gargantuan Gujarati” of the simple “Please, give me a pinch of 
snuff.” It runs thus : 

*r3snrn?i»Tt ssiiiia?n 

« 

This is quite on a par with the various sajings attributed to Dr. Pamuel 
Johnson. I am also reminded of the version of the well-known “Money 
0 ,ake 8 iht mare go” which runs : 

“Pecuniary agencies have force, 

To stimulate to speed the female horse. 

* The same applies mutatis mutandis to Arabic and Urdu. 
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§ 194. Outer languagesf*North-We3tcTn group : 

(i) Lahndd, iii)Sindhl 

The “outer” languages of the Tertiary Prakrits may be 
divided into three groups, the North-Western, the Southern 
and the Eastern. Of those the North-Western consists of 
two languages spoken along tlie river Indus from the 
mountains to the sea. Both these show close connections 
with the Dardic languages and Grierson seems to think 
that this region shows an earlier sub.stratum of Bardic on 
which the later Indo-Aryan was superposed. The main 
divisions of these are shown in Table XV. 

Lahnda means west. It possesses a small literature of 
ballads and folk-songs. The northern dialects are spoken 
almost exclusively by Moslems. It merges into Sindhi 
very imperceptibly through Mult&ul. Sindhi has some 
literature mainly of a Sufi character. Modern Sindhi has 
also produced some good writers. It is notable that most 
of the Sindhi writers are Moslems and they use an alphabet 
derived from Arabic. 


§ .195. Outer languages. Southern group: 

{Hi) Marathi, (iv) Singhalese 

These are shown in Table XVI. The grouping of these 
two together is' a matter of some doubt, for that really 
depends upon the position assigned to Pali among the 
secondary Prakrits. But as far as the modern languages 
are concerned these two are pretty close together. On 
the east Marathi shades off insensibly into Oriyaj but on 
the west it does not thus pass into Gujarati. The Parbhu 
dialect of Bombay shows admixture with Gujarati, but it is 
confined only to words and does not encroach on grammar. 
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Oater Indo* 
Ai^an 
(i) North¬ 
western 


LabodS 

(West 

PanjabT) 


SindbT 


Nortbern 


Hindko (Peshawatl) 
Potbw&ri 


Soatbern 


Sh&hpuri 

Multaoi l-->-Sindh!>] 

Tball 


Bb&walpncf 

Hindka 


Vicholl '— 

RiraikI 

Lari 

Tbareli(--^Rajasthanl) 
Kacchi(—^Gujarati) 


Table XV.—OcTTEn Indo-Arvan Lanotjaqes, fi) North-western, 

(See § 194) 


Outer Tndo-Aryan 
(ii) Southern 


Ma rtthl 


Singhalese 


Deil 

Poona 

Xofikan 

Varhad 

Parbhu 


Koukani 

Goanese) 

Mangalore 

Ghaii 

Other dialects 

Berar 

dialects 

VarhadI 

Nagpun (~>Ea8tera Hindi) 


HaibI (—>-Oriya) 

Singhalese 

Mahi 



Table XVI,— Ootbr Indo-Artan liAi»auAaBP, (ii) Boctheem. 

fSee § 196) 


1.7->1929B.T. 
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As a matter of fact Bombay, like all big cities m 
India, is bilingual. In Marathi the differences of dialects 
are negligible. The standard dialect and the colloquials 
seem bo form two well-marked divisions. And even 
between these the differences are very trifling. Among 
the languages of India it is the most uniform and uses the 
smallest proportion of iatsama words. A very large 
number of words are pure dcSya or imlhhava, Marathi 
possesses a fine literature almost as extensive as Bengali. 
It goes back to the 13th century when Jnfinesvar wrote his 
magnificent commentary, the DnydneSvarV, on the Bhaga. 
md.Glia, This work and the songs of the other saints, 
Namdev, Tukaram and Eknath, have given to the language 
a unity which persists even to-day. Modern Marathi 
literature is also very extensive and covers every branch of 
human thought. Marathi ranks third among the three 
great literary languages of modern India, the other two 
being Tamil and Bengali. 

Tlie three forms of the standard Maruiihi {Deil) are 
Tnerely local varieties of one dialect. The Parbhu dialect is 
spoken by the Mariitha official clase of Bombay, who are 
a cultured people. Their language is largely mixed with 
Gujarati words. In the Eoiikan and along the Western 
Ghats Koflkani is spoken. It shows a good deal of Dardic 
influence and also of Non-Aryan languages.* One variety 
of Konkani is the Goanese which shows a large number of 
Portuguese words, because Goa has been under Portugal 
during quite four hundred years. The Ghati dialect is 
spoken by the hillmen of the Western Gbats, 

Singhalese has a literature concerned with Buddhist 
theology. Its dialects are spoken all over Ceylon. Muhi is 
the language of the Maldiv Islands. 

t This is how the uame is actaslly prooounced ia Mar&thi. 

* Some scholars would like to put KodkapI between GujarfttI and 
Maritbii though it traces its origin like the latter from Mahita^t^I Ptakritr 
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§i96. Outer languages, Eastern group :{v) J^ehdti, 

(uj) Oriya, (vii) Bengali, {viii) Assamese 

All these are derived from Magadbl; and among them 
Bengali and Assamese are very close together. They all pass 
from one to the other quite insensibly. Behart is divided 
into two sharply defined groups: Maithili and Bhoj- 
puriya. There are also well marked ethnic differences 
between the speakers of those groups.* The latter 
are the more virile tribe and their dialect reflects their 
sturdy character. Maithili possesses a certain amount of 
Vaispava literature going back to the 15th century, 

Oriya. has a small literature and though there are some 
dialects, these are not appreciably different from the 
standard dialect. 

Bengali is perhaps the most important of the modern 
Tndo-Aryan languages and being the easternmost* it is 
the most analytic of all. Its literary dialect is almost 
entirely sauskritised. It shows considerable variety of 
spoken dialects which are very markedly different from the 
artificial language of letters. Bengali literature; is very 
extensive and varied, and the language at the present 
moment is in the interesting condition of undergoing a 
renaissance. The tendency to-day is distinotiy to lessen 
the slavish udlieronce to Sanskrit. Rabindranath has done 
his be&t in this direction and ethers are following him. 

Assamese too has a good literature which is mainly his¬ 
torical. This is legacy from the days of Ahom supremacy. 
The language differs but little from Bengali, the chief 
differences being phonetic. Table XVII indicates the 
■various sub-groups and dialects of these four languages. 

1 Grierson (op. cit., pp. 160 f.) dUcassea thia queation well. 

^ If we regard BeDgali-Aaaanieae as one aab-groap. 
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Bebiri 


Bhojpuriyi 
Bhojpnrt Purabi 
(Western) KagperiS- 


Maithili Maithili (or Tirhutia) (— >-ReDgali> 

(Eastern) Magah! 


Oriya 


Oriyi 

Northern dialects (—>Bengali) 
Bbatri (-->Marithn 


DengaU (Literary) 


Ooter Indo- 
Aryan 

(iii) Eastern 


Bengali 


Calcutta dialect 

Itaijha Purnea (—►Behari) 
(Western) Midnapore dialect 
(—^Oriya) 


Spoken Varendra (Northern' 
Dialects 


Dacca 

Vanga Eaijong (-->Tibeto- 
(B'astern) Burman) 

ChSkroa (—>Bnrnit8e>> 


I 

jKainrupa ^Assamepe) 


Assamese 


Eastern Assamese 
Mayang (—>Bengali) 
Jharevi 


Table XVII.— Ootbb Indo-Abyan Lanocageb, (iii) Eastebn. 

(Feeing § 196y 
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Mixed dialects of Bengali and Assamese arose as a 
necessity in order to keep up common ication with the 
numerous aboriginal tribes. One of the most interesting 
of these is the Jharevu dialect of Assamese which is a regu* 
lar “pidgin”, made up of Bengali, Garo and Assamese. 

§ 197. The Mediate language : (ix) Eaetern Hindi 

This division of Indo-Aryan consists of only one langu¬ 
age and it rises out of Ardba-Magadhl. It is important 
on account of its position, standing as it does as a connect¬ 
ing link between the Outer and the Inner languages. 
Even greater is its cultural importance. Its literature 
consists of some very fine poetry, and in the TuUi-Rnmd’ 
yana it possesses one of the great books of humanity. Its 
dialects arc shown in Table XVIII, 

Through the Tulsi-Bamdyanu the influence of this 
language has spread all over India. Grierson regards 
Tulsidas as one of the greatest writers of Asia and regards 
this work as “the perfect example of the perfect book”. 
The influence of the book has been steadily incrcusing, 
and to-day it is the accepted scripture of naarly a third of 
India. It has appealed to the heart of India as no book 
has ever done. There are other works, too, in the Awadhi 
dialect, one of the most remarkable being the Padumdvat of 
Malik Muhammad Jayasi, a Moslem. It is a magnificent 
poem of Rajput chivalry all the more remarkable as coming 
from the pen of a Moslem. 

§ 198. The Inner languages, Himalaya group: 

{x) Pahddi 

The Inner languages are divided into two groups, the 
Himalayan and the Central. The Himalayan languages of 
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Interinediate 
ludo* Aryan 
(Eastern 
Hind) 


AwadhI (—> Western Hindi) 
Chhattisga^hl ( —>• Oriya 


Awadhi 
Bagbell 
and Mara(bl) 


Table XVIIL—Misdiaie TNDo-AmrAN Languages. 

■'See § 1971 


Inner Indo-Aryan 
(i) Himalayan 
(Paha4T) 


NepaH (Kba^kiira or Gcrkball)—Palpa 
!“■ 

Kutnaoni 

CSentral Pahft^l 

Ga^hwftll 


Western Pab&d> 


'J'abie XIX.-'Innbr IndO’Arzan Languages* (i) HimaiiAZan ^Pahadi)' 

(See § 198) 
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the Indo.Aryan branch had penetrated there at a compara* 

tiveiy late period. In the east ot Nepal one o£ the Maithili 
dialects had penetrated somewhat earlier than the Inner 
languages did. These are divided into three groups as 
shown in Table XIX. 

These languages have been borrowing much from the 
vocabulary of the Tibeto-Himalayan dialects, but these 
latter ore being rapidly driven out by the Aryan Paha^i 
Nepfill possesses a small literature; but for the others the 
literary language is the Hindostani dialect of Western 
Hindi. 


§ 29.9. The Inner languages^ Central group : {xi) 
Western-IIhull, ixii) Eajasiltani, (xiii) Forest dialects, 
{xin) Gujarati, {xv) Pnnjdhl 

These are shewn in Table XX, Only one of the lan¬ 
guages of this group, Western-Hiudi, is a direct descendant 
of the Midland Prakrit, Sauraseni. Western-Hindi has 
a fine literature of considerable antiquity. The earliest 
writer mentioned is Amir Kliusro. This liltiury dialect 
has clearly split iato two—Urdu and Hindi—the former 
taking its vocabulary from Irani and Arabic and the 
latter from Sanskrit. Unfortunately this difference has 
been much emphasised of late for political purposes 
and the differences between Hindi and Urdu have been 
made part of the Hiiidu-Moslera trouble. Urdu literature 
first arose in the Deccan where the language developed 
certain peculiarities and was known as Dakhpi (southern) 
as opposed to Bekhta (northern). Other dialects of 
Western-Hindi have also developed literature, especially 
the Braj-Bhakha. This latter centres round the Krepa- 
cycle of tales, just as Awadhi deals with the Bama-oycle. 
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B&jasth&nl; 
group ! 


i 


Literary 


Urdu 


Bekhtft (Delhi, Lekhaow) 
Dakh^! (Eaidetabed) 


High Hindi (Benares) 


Colloquial Hindcetani (—^Panjib!) 


Wf stern 
Hindi 


Bangara (—^RS’asthani) 

Brftj-BhSkha (—^Rijastbani) 
Midland Kanauji (—^Eastern Hindi) 
dialects Biitideli f—^BajasthSni) 


Pure Innei 


Raosthan! 


Marv:ldi 


Central 


North East 


Thai! (M&rwsdi) 
Mewai}! 


JaiputI 

Hiirauti {—^Wosletn Hindi) 


Mewa^i 

Ahlrwaji 


Maiavi 


RangrJ 

Nifloari 


Inter 
IndO'Aryan 
!ii) Central 


Latulibani (Banjari) 


Forest 

dialects 


Bhil 

dialects 


BhilT 

Siyalgiri (Bengal) 
Peori (Pun;8b) 


Khande^I 


Litexary 


Bombay (Parsi) 
Ahmedabad (Hindu) 


GujarSti 

(South) 

Superposed 
on Outer 


Colloquial 


Bombay (Mixed) 

Abmedalidd 

Surat 

North Gujarat nialects 
Eftthilwa^i 


Panifibl 

(West) 


Amrittar 

9ogtI 


Table XX.~*J»8BB Inoo^Abtan hhmcmi, (ii) Cbntbau 

(Facial 198) 
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The others have arisen from other varieties of Prakrit 
^nder the strong moulding influence of SaurasenL The 
^jountry round Delhi was the centre of Hindu chivalry 
and culture just before the Islamic invasions began. 
The modem dialects of Bajasthani have spread throughout 
Bajputana as a result of the conquest of Delhi by the 
Moslems. In Gujarat and in the Panjab the Inner 
Languages were superposed on a basis of Outer Langu¬ 
ages. The Forest Dialects are more or less varieties 
of Eajasthani; and Gujarati also is very closely connected. 
In fact it is not possible to distinguish between Old 
Gujarati and Old Bajasthani.^ In Bajasthani there is 
a valuable literature consisting of chronicles, ballads and 
tales from the Ersna-cycle. 

Gujarati literature goes back to quite the 14th century 
and even before that Gujaratis were known for their literary 
activities in Prakrit, especially in works of Jaina theology. 
Hemacandra, the great Prakrit grammarian, was a Gujarati. 
Gujarati literature to-day is showing signs of renewed vigour 
and fortunately the sanskritising tendencies show distinct 
signs of waning. One branch of Gujarati—Kathiawadi— 
possesses a good number of bardic chronicles and ballads, 
as yet not committed to writing. These present a very 
interesting aspect of the language. Jhaverchand Megha^I 
and other have done valuable work in editing some of 
these Kathiawad ballads and bardic chronicles. 

In Panjabi there is a fair amount of literature, mostly 
.8ikh, and the language is closely akin to Western-Hindi, 
The different dialects are shown in the table. 


^ For instance the poems of Mirfi are as much Guiar&ti as 
UltjaBth&Dl. 
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§ 200. Argots 

Many of the languages mentioned above have developed 
a special slang or argot, which is used habitually by 
certain classes for secret conversation when there is fear 
of being overheard, A great many such are languages of 
criminal castes or tribes, and thes 3 follow more or less 
the same methods as the “thieves’ slang” in English and 
German and the argot of the Apaches of Paris. The 
Pindharis and Thags had their special slang in order to 
beguile unsuspecting victims.^ There are a variety of ways 
of twisting and transforming the words. Sometimes by 
inverting a word, sometimes by using extra syllables in 
the body of a word, by reduplicating certain syllables, by 
adding extra letters mitiall\' or finally the words are 
transformed entirely beyond recognition. A good speci¬ 
men from the Chuhra dialect of the Panjab is given by 
Grierson.® These argots are based on Indo-Aryan or 
Dravidian languages. Every caste and every trade.guild 
has got its own slang. The Parsi argot of Bombay and 
elsewhere is either complete inverson of each word or by a 
peculiar reduplication with an inserted s and e.g., 

(take care, that fellow understands) may 
become t or 

Various devices are used by shopkeepers to indicate prices 
to each other without their customers becoming aware of 
what 18 meant. Some use the terms used for dice. The 
Parsis have a name for each of the thirty days of the month 
and these names are often used for the numbers one to 
thirty. 

' Mesdowg Taylor in bis Confessions of a Thug gives nuojerous 
iOBtances of this. For instanoe, the innocent pbraso pfin lao (bring pfin) 
was the signal of death. 

* L5/.,I. l,pp. 188-189. 

3 This is called the (the a-slang). 
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§ 201* The unclaaeified Languages of India 

There are two languages spoken in Burma whose exact 
positions are not quite clear —Karen * and Man, Both 
show certain connections with Chinese. The word man in 
Chinese means “a southern barbarian", and is applied to 
the people and the languages of certain wild tribes on the 
borders of China and in the wild forest tracts of ludo-China 
in the neighbourhood. 

ISurushasJil or Khajunct, which is spoken on the extreme 
North-West Frontier, defies classification among any 
of the known languages of India. Some think it may be 
an ancient and distant relative of the Munda with an 
overlying Dravidian influence. The region where it is 
spoken has been the road along which numerous peoples 
have passed into India and so we may expect there seom 
form of speech which defies clnssificatirin.® The Buru- 
shaski is a pronoun-incorporating speech, with different 
forms for addressing an equal, a superior gentleman and 
a superior lady. 

The Andaman language also has as yet defied classifi¬ 
cation. It is an extremely limited kind of agglutinating 
speech. The ideas to be expressed are very elementary and 
most of the speech is "eked out by a free use of gesture".^ 

^ See lelow Chapter XIII, § 251. 

^ It has been suggested (see LSI., £. L, p. 192, fta. 3; that this 
laoguuge may be the last romoant of a pre-Dardic form of speech >□ that 
region. 

“ Op, cit., p. ]'j2. 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Indo-European Languages 

§ Chief characiemiics of the Indo- 
European family 

While considering the chief types of language, we have 
already noted in some detail the main distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of the Indo-European family/ It may be just 
•as well to recapitulate them here once again: 

1 . Suffix inflection. 

2 . Originally synthetic in structure but getting more 

and more analytic in course of development. 

3. Words built from monosyllablio roots with the 

addition of primary and secondary suffixes. 

4. Syntactical prefixes unknown. 

5. Ihe power of making true compounds, 

6 . Vowel-gradation, 

7. Flexions in great variety. 

This family is the only one of the inflecting type in 
which the flexion ]s external and the root is dynamically 
invariable/ 

§ 203. The name **Indo-European’* 

This family of languages has been called by various 
names. The older name favoured by Max Muller and even 

A 

^ Chapter 111, § 26, above. 

^ Bxeept within the limits of Ablaut and Vowel-gradation and 
-even there it happens only in a oortain number of cases and not as an 
inrarlsble rule. 
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DOW used loosely by certain writers was the name Aryan 
In course of time it was found more practicable to restrict ■ 
this name to the oldest* branch of this family, the Indo< 
Iranian»-to the languages, namely, of those peoples who 
called themselves by the proud name of Arya*. The name 
Indo.Germanic (now used chiefly by German scholars and 
a few others outside Germany) was coined at a period when 
Indian languages in the east and Germanic in the 
west marked the bounds of this family. But since that 
period new branches have been recognised, and Keltic 
now forms the western limit®. It is obviously impossible 
to keep on changing names as the limits extend further. 
The name Indo-European is accepted now by practically 
all English and most of the non-German European writers 
and might be admitted as being the least open to objection, 
for it does nob so much suggest the termini as the two 
great land-masses in which these languages predominate.* 

^204. The twofold division of Indo.European into centum 

and ^atam groups 

The Indo-European languages are divided into two main 
groups known as the centum and the ^atam (ar?T»() groups. 
So far this division line is the most clearly marked, and 
there is no overlapping, nor any neutral region, where 
characteristics of both groups might be found, as is 
almost invariably the case with other linguistic divisions. 

1 “Oldest" here implies that this branch possesses the eldest literary 
records. 

2 Skt. 'ini, Av, airpo, 0. Pers. ariya, 

2 The name Indo-Keltie bad been once suggested bat was not 
accepted. 

* SanskrHic, Caucasian and Japhetic (on analogy of Semitic and' 
Hamitio) are open to obvious objections, 
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These two groups are mutually exclusive. This division 
line was first clearly made out by Ascoli in 1870. He 
pointed out that the parent Indo-European speech pos¬ 
sessed a set of palatal sounds.^ Of these the h had a two¬ 
fold development in the various brunches. In one group 
it developed into the velar^ or &-sound and in the other 
group it developed into a sihU^ni, i.e., a (^) or s- (??) 
sound. And these two divisions were named after the 
typical word illustrating this, the word for “hundred,” 
which goes right through all the Indo-European languages. 

Thus; Hrritom; Latin centum,^ Greek hS-l^atori, 
Old Irish cet^^ Gothic hund^^ Tokharian, handh; Sanskrit 
anT»(, A vesta sat^m^ Lithuanian szimtaB, Eussian sto. 

When this twofold division was first formulated bv 
Ascoli it was thought that this division marked out the 
Western and the Eastern languages. But the discovery 
and decipherment of Tokharian and Hittite upset this 
idea, because, though cenfum-languages, they are found 
far to the east. 

Table XXI (p. 271) shows the various branches of 
the Indo'European family. 


1 ftepiesented neually ae fe, hh, g, gh, 

^ It ie better to speak of velars, as the term indicates the point cf 
contact. See above §96. 

3 Note that I.-E, k wae repreteoted in Latin by the letter c, hence 
pronounce centum as ftsgp (not 

* Pronounce 

s Tne h Gothic ie to be pronounced like the in Feraian. The 
change from h to kft io the Germanic group ia explained by "Grimm’s 
Xaw". SeeChap.Vin,§§m(f. 
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Centum-group 


rnao-Europeanj 

LiiDfjuages 


i 5rtltflm-group 


1. Keltic 

2. Germanic (Teutonic- 

3. Italic 

4. Greek (Hellenic) 

5. Hittite 

6. Tokhariaa 

V, Albaaiai) (Illyrian) 


8. Letto-Slavic 
iBalfo-Slaviej 

i), Armenian 


III. Aryan 


(ludo-Iraniaoi 


8a. LettL 
Sb. Slavic 

10a. Iranian 
: 10b. Dardic 

I 

I 

. lOc. Indian 


Table XXL— Bhanohes of I.ndo-EuuO’^ean. 

(See § 201), 
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§ QOS, The hranchee of ike Indo-European family and 
their mutual relatione 

The IndO'European family is a very widely spread 
family and moludes a large number of lauguages. Neces* 
8 arily» therefore, the mutual relations between these 
various branches would be very varied and complex. Every 
branch has a point of contact with each of the rest, and 
hence if we desire to bring out even only the main points 
of resemblance graphically, we cannot do so by means 
of a “genealogical table**. The limitations ot a “family- 
tree** arrangement would convey the false notion that 
the extremes, at any rate, have nothing in common and 
except for the various divisions of any one branch it 
would not convey any information regarding the verv 
intimate relations which hold all these branches together. 

Fig. 17 (p. 274) shows in a very rough manner (and only 
in regard to a few points), how complex the inter-relations 
actually are. It shows the various connections in a two¬ 
fold manner, because it is partly geographical (at any 

* 

rate going from west to east) in addition to showing the 
various relationships. 

§ QOG. The Keltic branch 

This branch was of wide extent at one time and had 
spread as far east as Galatia in Asia Minor. At present 
it is only confined to the extreme west of Europe. Even, 
there it is gradually becoming extinct. These languages, 
are divided into two principal subdivisions, the g-Keltic 
and the p-Keltic. This distinction is based on the fact 
that a g- (or k-) sound in one group is represented by 
a p-Bound in the other: thus, I.-E. *pei^que^ becomes ia 


Wbicb gives Skt. 
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Welsh Pump and in Irish coic. Besides these two main 
subdivisions, the ancient language of Gaul* called the 
Old Gaulish or Gallic is included in this branch. Some 
of the Keltic languages are distinguished by the develop¬ 
ment of a strong stress accent resulting in the dropping 
of vowels® and consequently it is often very difficult to 
recognise a woi-d or a form as I.-E. The noun declension 
too, has been almost entirely replaced by prepositional 
analysis.® In fact, owing to these peculiarities this group 
was long regarded as being outside the T.-E. family/ 
These languages show a surprising affinity to the Italic 
branch. These two branches ‘*stand much closer than any 
other pair of the I.-E., except the Ind')*Iranian pair”/ 

The chief languages of the Keltic branch are shown in 
Table XXII. 

Irish { or Ersei is a language with a considerable ancient 
literature. The Old Irish Glosses Wiirzburg, and other 
ancient documents have furnished enough material for a 
reconstruction of Old Irish Grammar. Modern Irish 
begins irom about the beginning of the 17th century A.D. 
In quite recent da>8 the patriotic outburst in Ireland has 
given fresh strength and a new lease of life to the language. 
S;otcb Gaelic and Manx are now nearly extinct. 

* Known to us through place names and from a few coins and in- 
Bcriptione, us also a few words quoted by ancient authors. Thin tongue 
was carried by the Gauls into Asia Minor when tluy expanded eastwards 
about B.C. 280- 

* This happens notably in the Welsh, in which the words appear at 
Arst sight to be a mass of consonants, ties also r.bove §§ 183 134. 

* Thus the bntannic subdivision possesses only one case form. 

^ Bee above § 203. 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica (Cambridge edition), art. “Celtic 
Languages”. 
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Explanation of Eig. 17 

The number in this diagram correspond to those given 
in Table XXI, Broken lines indicate that the connections 
are suspected but have not been quite clearly made out. 
The line through the middle divides the iatam and the 
centum groups. 

The big circle includes the branches in which i.-E. 
*a, *e and are preserved distinct and separate. 

1- 3 (Keltic-Italic)—Passive in -r. 

3-4 (Italic-Gieek)—Gen. sing, of -o stems generalised. 

3-4-8a (Ifealic-Greek'Lettic)—Nom. plu. in -oi or -ei. 

2- 8a*db (Germauic-Letto-Slavic)—Indo-European *bh 
changes to m. 

3- 4-lOa-lOb-lOc (Italic-Greek-Aryan)—Imperative 3rd 
pers. plu. ends in -onto, 

8 a-8b Letto-Slavic branch. 

lOa-lOb-lOc (Aryan branch)— 
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Keltic 

liSLguageB 


Gaelic (Goideiic) 
(g-Keltic) 


Island Keltic 


Britannic (Brythcaic) 
(p Keltic) 


Continental Keltic~01d Gaul-sb (Gallic) 


Table XXIf.—K ewio Lasou'AOks. 


Irish (Erse) 
Scotch‘Gaelic 
Manx 

Welsh (Kyiurio) 

Cornish 

Breton 

(Armor ican) 


(Facing § 2116) 
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Kymric (or Welsh) is in many respects the most 
important among the Keltic languages. It also shows the 
chief features of this branch quite clearly. It is a living 
and a vigorous language spoken by about a million people 
and it is being extensively and zealously cultivated. Its 
oldest records go back to the 8th century A.T),, and its 
best literature was produced between 1000 and 1300 A.D, 
Cornish is now quite extinct, the la?t speakt-r of it having 
died in 1770 A.D. 

Breton (or Armorican) seems to have been in reality a 
dialect of Cornish taken by llie Britons of Cornwall to 
the north of France, when they had to leave their homes 
being hard pressed by the Saxons. The language is 
spoken today by many people in the various districts of 
north-western France. 

Old Gaulish (Gallic) was at one time a very exten^^ively 
spread language. It died out quite early in the Christian 
era. In the first and the second centuries B.C. the Gauls 
had spread over the whole of western and south-western 
Europe. Thence, through Central Europe they had pene- 
trated up to tiie Black Soa. 'I’hen they crossrd over the 
Bosphorus into Asia Minor, where they gave their name 
to the province of Galatea. Their language is known to 
US through many inscriptions. 

§ The Germanic {or Tevtonic) branch 

This is perhaps the most widely spread branch of the 
Indo-European today and one of tlio languages of this 
branch, English, promises to bo the World-Language of 
the fuUire.* The history of this brmch from the time of 
the earliest extant records up to the present day shows very 

^ See Appendix B. 
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clearly the progress from synthetic to analytic structure. 
These languages have also developed a fairly strong stress 
accent chiefly on the initial syllable; only one of these, 
Swedish, has a pitch accent. These languages show a 
remarkable set of consonantal sound-shiftings when 
compared with the other branches of the Indo-European. 
The first sound-shifting, which bad occurred m prehistoric 
ages, had been noticed by Rask, but it was Grimm who 
first enunciated these shiftings clearly. Hence these laws 
of Germanic sound-shifting have been associated with the 
name of Grimm. This first sound-shifting marked out the 
West Germanic from the other branches. Later on, about 
the 7th cent. A.D., there occurred a second sound-shifting, 
this time among the West Germanic languages alone, 
which divided them into two p^ui^sjmofm as Low-German 
and High-German. The history of '^Grinun^s^Law'’ and 
its gradual evolution from;;^c^ rough-st-atamenCwi^ a great 
many exceptions to the dignity of a‘‘'*phon 0 tic few”, which 
has no exceptions, forms ^ai\ •i^strpcsjbiva ,cba'pter in the 
history of Comparative Philology.** - ■ “ 

Table XXIII shows the principal divisions of the 
Germanic branch. 

Gothic is the oldest Germanic language of which we 
possess written records.* The Gothic Bible of Bishop 
Wulfilas (A.B. 311-381) is the earliest Germanic work we 
possess. The language is much infiuenced in its syntax 
by Greek,' which was used at that time by the Orthodox 
Christian Church to which Bishop Wulfilas belonged. 
The main structure, however, is purely Germanic, and the 
language is essentially synthetic. It retains most of the 
nominal inflections and has a very rich variety of verbal 

> Bfe Chap. VIII above, §§ 131 - 120 . 

• Jeapersen calla tbi? branch *‘Gt>thonic”. 
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forms. It also possesses the dual number. Among the 
Germanic languages Gothic approaches Sanskrit the 
closest. Tetraxid or Crimean Gothic was spoken till 
about the 18th century in the Crimean peninsula. Of 
the older languages Vandal (in North Spain), Lombard 
(m North Italy) and Burgond (in Burgundy) were probably 
allied to Gothic. But they became eztinct quite early ^ 
and were replaced by Bomance languages. 

In the Original Norse (Urnordisch) there have been 
found some very ancient runic inscriptions. These belong 
to the third century of the Christian era and are scattered 
over Sweden, Norway and Denmark. Old Norse represents 
a later development of the language of these Bunic 
inscriptions. This branch is usually called Old Icelandic 
because it is best preserved in the Icelandic EddaB. These 
epics were composed about A.D. 700 and were committed 
to writing in their final form about A.D. 1500. They 
are mythological epics of great value. Originally they had 
doubtless been transmitted orally from generation to 
generation. They seem to have been collected first about 
A.D. 1200. Two such collections are known to ns, the 
Elder Edda which is in verse, and the Younger (or Snorra) 
Edda which is in prose. 

About the North Germanic languages Tucker is of 
opinion that “it is probable but not provable that the 
Norse (or Scandinavian) languages were carried into the 
northern peninsula partly in the eastern direction round 
the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia and partly in the 
western, through Denmark as well as across the Baltic”.' 
All the modern Scandinavian (North Germanic) languages 
possess good literatures going back to several centuries. 
Since the beginning of the I9th century, however, there 

1 Tucker, Introduction to the Natural History of Language, p. 914 
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bas been a great literary activity going on in all tbe four 
branches of these languages and some of the best writers 
of the world are to be found among them, Tbe very 
closely intertwined history of these northern lands has 
brought about a very close resemblance among their 
languages also. Norwegian and Danish might almost be 
regarded as dialects of the same language. Swedish differs 
a bit more from *ilher of these and possesses a clear pitch 
accent as distinguished from the very strong stress of the, 
other branches of the Germanic. Very probably this pitch 
accent of Swedish is a survival from the ancient Norse. 

The Normr.ns (Northmen) carried Old Norse with them 
into the north of France, when they migrated there under 
Rolf, the Sea-King. There the language became grafted 
on to the local Romance dialect and this mixture gave the 
rich Norman French, which later played such a prominent 
part in the development of Middle and Modern English. 

In West Germanic there are the two main groups, 
Low German and High German with an intermediate 
group called Middle German. These names refer to tbe 
physical peculiarities of the regions where these are 
spoken. Low German dialects are spoken in the lowlands 
of north Germany, while High German originated in the 
highlands of the south. 

The Low German speaking Angles and Saxons invaded 
Britain and their dialects combined to produce Anglo- 
Saxon (or Old English). Of its four principal dialects the 
Northumbrian developed into modern Lowland Scotch.' 
Among the dialects of Old English the most important was 
that of Wessex (or W.est Saxon), the district round Winche¬ 
ster, which became the capital after the establishment of 
the Saxon supremacy under Egbert (A.D, 800-836), Under 

1 To dutinguish it from 'Highland'* Scotch or Gaelic ivhicfa is Edtic. 
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the fostering care of Alfred the Great (A.D. 871-901} many 
literary works were produced in this dialect. After the 
Norman conquest the political centre shifted to London 
and so the Mercian dialect became more important and 
formed the basis of Middle English. Modern English is 
the most widely spread language in the world today and 
it promises to become in the near future the World 
Tianguage”.* American is a special development of 
English reflecting in its vocabulary and its racy idiom the 
spirit of the new and virile American race. 

Old Frisian is knf^wn from some literary remnants. 
At the present time it is almost extinct, being confined to 
a few localities in Schleswig and in the bordering islands. 

The Saxon on the Continent is the principal Low 
German language. It has gone on developing and has pro¬ 
duced a fair amount of literature at all periods. The 
Heiland, »n epic poem in Old Saxon, is the oldest literary 
w'ork in Low German. At the present time the chief Low 
German dialect is PJatt-Deutsch and it is the chief verna¬ 
cular of northern Germany. U is still being used for 
literary purposes. 

Low Prankish dialects developed mainly in the Nether¬ 
lands. Among its dialects Dutch and l^'iemish have pro¬ 
duced good, literatures. 

The group of dialects known ns Middle German or 
P'rankish are a sort of bridge between Low and High 
German. These dialects arc spoken chiefly along the 
Khine,—Eipuarish round about the city of Koln (Cologne), 
and Middle P’rankish round about Trier. 

The dialects of Old High German mentioned in the 
table are the most important known. Old High German 
literature extends from the 8th to the 12th centuries. 

^ See Append IK B. 
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Middle High German represents mainly the Swabian 
dialect. This was the dialect spoken at the Imperial 
court of the Hobenstaufens of Swabia. Middle High 
German has produced a very considerable literature of 
very beautiful love-lyrics (the Minnesang) as well as the 
great German epic, the Niebelungenlied. By that time 
the language had lost a great part of its original wealth of 
inflections. 

Modern German may be said to have begun with 
Luther's German Bible.' The modern form of German 
still retains its typical Germanic structure, even though 
it possesses a large proportion of foreign loan words. In 
the matter of flexions Modern (Highj German is much 
mure elaborate than any Low German language or dialect. 
Hence too the syntax and word order are of a more 
archaic type than, say, in English or Dutch. Phonetically 
also modern German is closer to the older type. Its most 
marked characteristics are the numerous word-building 
sufiixes and its extraordinary facility for building 
compounds. 


§ 208. The Italic branch 

The Italic branch is, like the Keltic, divided into 
p.Italic and ^-Italic and for the same reason. Thus, I.-E. 

gives Oscan pumperiae and Lat. quinque. The 
p-group contains many of the languages of ancient Italy,’ 
which were replaced by the language of Borne at a very early 

' Bee Behapel's History of the German Language (English iransla- 
tioD bj E. Trecbmann), pp 1-86, for niore details about ibe growth of 

Modern German. 

* Among the nou-Italic languages of ancient Italy were the Etruscan, 
Mesespian and the dialects of the Greek colonists in Italy. Ligurian 
and Venetic were also ncn-ltalic languages. 
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date*. The spread of Bom an domination was the chief 
cause of the spread of Latin, the dialect of Borne, This 
is the only ancient g-ltalic language known to us. 
The history of the spread of Latin in its various stages, Old 
Latin, Classical Latin and Neo-Latin, is closely- bound up 
with the history of Borne. In the far flung political empire 
of Borne there grew up in course of time a common lan¬ 
guage, the Lingua Eomana^ which began to show dialec¬ 
tical and provincial differences even in the days of Boman 
supremacy. With the fall of Borne the political supremacy 
of Latin disappeared and in each of the Homan provinces 
the Lingua Romana developed differently in accordance 
with the different environments and conditions in each. 
Thus arose the great Bomance languages of Europe, of 
which most have had a splendid literary and national 
history But even after the break up of the Boman 
Empire, Latin continued to exercise a profound influence 
on all the languages of Europe through the spiritual 
empire ofXiJhristendom as represented by the Boman Catho¬ 
lic Church. Romance Philology has been studied in the 
West most carefully'and in great detail, and many of the 
questions of linguistic development are clearly explained 
by the history of the development of the Bomance tongues. 
The history of the development of these from Latin is in 
miniature the history of the developru€)nt of the various 
branches from the T.-E. parent-speech. The existence of 
cognate Italic dialects had considerably affected Latin 
grammar, notably in its phonetic portion. It is not easy 
to formulate a table of phonetic equivalents for Latin. 
Unfortunately the amount of knowledge we possess about 
the non-Latin dialects of the Italic branch is not enough 

* Oscan survived in south Italy till the 7 sc cent. B.C. and even 
for eome centuries later in the mountains. 
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to enable us to judge accurately in what degree Latin was 
altered by contact with them. Latin is iar less rich in 
variety of inflection and forms than Greek, but still the 
resemblances, in the synthetic stage, to other branches of 
I.-E. are very striking indeed. Classical Latin, however, 
was full of conscious Graecisms (eepecialiy in the syntax), 
because the Greeks had been the teachers of the Bomans 
in the art of letters and in civilisation. The history of 
Latin also shows an advance from synthesis to analysis, 
which js well marked even before the Komance languages 
definitely branched out. Latin from the time oi the 
earliest records has shown signs of a stress accent, which 
in course of time became more or less regular on the 
penult. 

Table XXIV shows the^impb^^tant'Italjc dialects. 

Oscan was an imporUnt iaugnage in 'S(|iXth Italy. It 
is known through about a couple of hundred inscriptions, 
the most important of wfiich is a bilingual tablet in Oscan 
and Latin. These belong- mostly to the last couple of 
centuries before the Christian era. Umbrian is known 
through seven tablets, the Euguhine TahleU (probably 
about B.C. 200). From these we have been enabhd to 
know about a thousand words and grammatical forms. 
Umbrian extended all over North Italy at an early date. 
There are some other varieties of p-Ttalio such as Pahgniau 
and Marrucini, but we have very scant information about 

them. 

Latin is the only language of importance of the 
g-Italic group known to us. It was originally the dialect 
of Borne and the surrounding district. Tt was closely 
connected with tha dialects of Falerii, Praeneste and 
Lanuvium. The oldest Latin writings go back to the 6th 
century B.C., though most of the Old Latin inscriptions 
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are from somewhere about B.C. 300. Classical Latin has 
got a really splendid literature commencing from the third 
century B.C. and continuing for over four hundred years. 
Deliberate attempts made to imitate the earlier Latin 
writers and the models of Classical Greek has made the 
literature of the later classical writers of Rome very 
stilted and artihcial. This led to a greater and greater 
divergence from the language of the mosses. This appears 
to be an exact parallel to what happened m India with 
respect to Sanskrit and the Prakrits. Vulgar-Latin (also 
called Neo-Latin) was the vernacular of the common people 
of Rome during the days of the Empire. There were 
necessarily many dialects which bore to Classical Latin 
the same relationship as Sanskrit did to the various 
Prakrits. This Vulgar (or Neo-) Latin is to be carefully 
distinguished from Low-Latin (also called Dog-Latin), 
which was a hybrid and stilted jargon used by the half- 
educated monks of the middle ages. 

When the Roman legionaries conquered other coun¬ 
tries they carried thither their Vulgar Latin with them. 
In each land this was called the Lingua Eomana, and this 
became the common language all over the Roman Empire. 
In course of time it developed in each land into a separate 
language, its course being determined by the people of 
that land and their subsequent history. In this way the 
Lingua Romana become the parent of the modern Romance 
languages. There are seven living Romance languages 
and several that are extinct. 

Roumanian is the easternmost of the Romance Lan- 
guages. It has a large admixture of borrowed words, 
40 per cent being from Slavic and 26 per cent from Greek, 
Turkish and other sources, only the remaining 35 per cent 
are of pure Latin origin. The article is suffixed as in 
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Bulgarian, e.g., omul (the man), Lat. homo iUe. There 
are three distinot dialects: Boumanian proper which is 
spoken Boumania itself, Macedo-Boumanian spoken in 
Macedonia and Greece, and latro-Boumanian spoken in 
places in Istria. The last two are very mixed dialects. 
The oldest literary remains in Roumanian are translations 
of the Psalms dated about A.D. 1482. 

BhaetO'Bomanic (also called Bhaetian) has a scanty 
literature going back to A.D. 1380. It is spoken in the 
Swiss Alps along the boundaries of France and Italy. 
There are three dialects distinguishable spcKen m (lirsoiis, 
Tyrol and Friuli. 

Italian can be divided into three clear sub-groups: 
1. Sardinian, spoken in Sardinia and Corsica ; 2. Gailo- 
Italiau, spoken in North Italy and possessing many 
dialects ; and 3. Italian proper. This last has several 
important dialects such as Tuscan, Boman, Sicilian and 
Neopolitan, Ihe first named has become the parent of 
the standard literary language because, it was the language 
of Dante. Italian has got a very fine literature going 
back to A.D. 964. Being thus one oi the oldest cultivated 
languages of Europe and inheriting to a large extent 
the great name of Borne, Italian literature has profoundly 
influenced many learned writers in all countries of Europe. 
Italian is also spokeu outside Italy where it has undergone 
strange transformations. Thus Maltese spoken in Malta 
is a hybrid made up of Italian superposed upon Arabic. 

Of all the Bomance languages French seems to have 
remained most uniform throughout. The main reason 
for this has been the political and intellectual domination 
of Paris all through French history. The dialect of the 
ile de France (of which Paris is the centre) has become 
the dominant standard language of France. The des- 
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Cendant of Vulgar Latin in North Gaul was called Langue 
d’otl in contrast with the Langue d’oc of the South. 
These queer names were derived from the words of 
affirmation in these two branches— oU (modern out) in 
the North and oc m the South.' There were four maiii 
dialects of the Langue d’otl —Norman, Picard, Burgundian 
and French. The last was in the very centre of the 
triangle made by the other three. The final triumph of 
French over these others was owing to the political 
ascendency of the House of Capet. From the 13th century 
onwards its triumph was assured and the other languages 
became mere patois (dialects). The oldest monuments 
of French are the “Strasburg Oaths’* (A.D. 842) between 
the sons of Charlemagne. French Literature is one of 
the finest in the world. And its copious stream has as 
yet shown no sign of diminution. In the extensive French 
colonies strenge, hybrid forms of French have arisen. 
There is a Canadian French which is almost entirely pure 
but in Louisiana and in the West ladies (Haiti, Marti¬ 
nique etc.) and in Mauritius the language has become 
strangely transformed into various types of Negro French.” 

Provencal (or Langue d'oc) was the principal language 
of the south of France until well into the 13tb century. 
It has produced a lot of fine ballads and 'Iroubadour 
literature. The earliest work preserved in this language 
is the Song of Boethius (about the end of the 10th and 
the beginning of the IJth century). It is still spoken as 
a dialect in Auvergne, Limousin and Gascony. One of its 
dialects, Catalan, is found in Spain. Provencal seems to 
have been a link between Italian and French. 

Of all the Bomance languages Spanish seem to be the 
furthest removed from Latin. This is due to a great 

^ Daole hao called Italian *‘la lingua di 5i" 
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mixing up of raoes, languages and cultures in the Iberian 
peninsula. The original inhubitants of Iberia spoke 
Basque. When the Eoman domination ceased the Visi¬ 
goths, a Germanic people, ruled over the land. These in 
their turn were replaced by the Arabs. All these have 
left a very strong impress upon modern Spanish especially 
on its phonology and vocabulary. Spanish literature 
is quite rich and dates from A.D. 1142. In the 16th 
century Spanish spread far and wide all over the New 
World and also as far east as the Philippine Islands. The 
Spanish spoken in the bigger republics of South America 
today is almost pure 16th century Castilian, and naturally 
differs considerably from the modern language as spoken 
in Europe. In the Philippines the native Malay languages 
have considerably changed the Spanish there. In the 
West Indies the Negroes of San Domingo and Trinidad 
have developed a special '‘Negro Spanish". But the 
strangest transformation is the Creole dialect found m 
Cuba and elsewhere. In this the original Spanish has 
been transformed almost beyond recognition in the mouths 
of the full-blooded aboriginal West Indians. In European 
Spanish various dialects sucu as x\Ddalusian, Aragonian. 
Castilian and others may be recognised. Of these Castilian 
has supplanted all others as the standard literary language. 

In Portuguese we can distinguish two clear dialects— 
Portuguese and Gallician. The latter is spoken in a 
province of Spain. The oldest literary work in Portuguese 
was composed in A.D. 1192. Like Spanish this language 
had also once a world-wide currency. The most important 
foreign variant of Portuguese is that spoken in Brazil. 
There is also a "Negro Portuguese" spoken in the Cape 
Verde Islands and in Senegambia, and a "Malay Portu¬ 
guese" used in the East Indian Archipelago. Another 
remarkable dialect is the "Indo-Portuguese" spoken in 
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Gca. Its vocabulary superposed on Konkani has given rise 
to the remarkable Goanese speech. 

Among the extinct Romance laiifiuages may be men¬ 
tioned Dalmatian, once spoken in Dalmatia along the 
coast, and its variant Vegliotic spoken on the Island of 
Veglia. 


§ 209. The Greek {or Hellenic) branch 


The geographical conditions of Greece, which divided 
it politically into a number of small states, also Jed to 
the formation of a great many dialects. Being descended 
from a common parent stock they necessarily had an 
outward semblance of unity, hut the dialects of districts 
near the frontiers of the Hellenic world were so very 
different that the people of Greece refused to recognise 
their kinship. Thus even the Macedonian dialects were 
classed by them as barbarian. Different dialects have 
always existed in Greek and even in the Homeric epic 
there ore distinct dialects traceable,’ In iu ancient form 


Greek is a very typical l.-E. language, and , next to Sanskrit 
perhaps, posse sses the ijioat _eiiibpratG_ grammatical strr.c- 
tiire^ The follow ing are the important poii^ i a to notice 
when Greek anc 


1. Greek has got its vowel-system closer to the I.-E, 
Urspracbe and its exceedingly rich in diphthongal sounds. 
In Sanskrit the I.-E. consonants are better preserved. 


2. Both languages show markedly the pitch or musical 
accent. 


* This Epic was put together at a later age and there are traces 
of the artificial joioiog and even a later attempt to produce uniformity 
of language is quite clear to ciitical scholara. 
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B. The noun and pronoun declension of Sanskrit is 
more elaborate, Greek shows only traces of some of the 
case forms like the instrumental and the locative. 

4. In both the indeclinobles (prepositions and adverbs) 
are very uume'ous, but these are not always identical. 

5. In the verbal system: 

(a) both have the Paras maipada and the At mane- 

t 

pada,^ 

(b) the tense systems and derived conjugations’ are 

scmcwhat richer in Sanskrit, but 

(c) participles, infinitives, gerunds and verbal nouns 

rre much more elaborate in Greek. 

6. The dual number is found in both languages. 

7. There is tite same facility m building up compound 
in both languages; but in Greek the compounds have 
rarely attained the proportions of the Sanskrit compounds 
of the later classical ago,® 

1 Tn Greek Giammarfl the active end the middle voice respectively. 

’ I.e., causal, inteoeiv?, dosiderative, etc. But in Greek too we 
get such forms as hatapepolemessmetha (we shall have been warred' 
downl, 

3 Classical Greek can show a few long compounds. Such for 
example is the ona which has 78 syllables and 171 Greek letters ; 
lepodo-temakhcselahho-gaho-krAnio’leipsano-drim-upotrimmat^-silphio- 
haraho-melito-katalcekhavneno-kikhlepihoasupho-phalto-peritter-alektfunn 
epto-kephallw-kigklo-peleio-lagdio’siraio-baphi-tragano-pterugdnt Tbie is 
a compound word in Aristophanee, Eeelezousai, 1169 (aa emended by 
Mcincbeh It ie the name of a dieh compounded of all kinds of daintiea, 
fish, flesh, fowl and eauces. It means '*a pungent dish of pounded 
limpet, slices of salt 6eh and bits of sharks' heads, silphion with sea* 
crayfish, honey poared over it, thrash, blackbird, ringdove, pigeon, 
roasted cock's head, curlew and dove, hare’s flesh dipped in new wine 
when boifed down, tbe whole edged with figs," But tbeee are mere 
onriosities, rotber nionstrositiee, of a language 
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Greek shows four distinct stages of growth; 1. Homeric 
(or Ancient), 2, Classical, 8. Transitional and 4. Modern. 
The main divisions are indicated in Table XXV. 

Homeric Greek shows clear traces of dialects. It is 
mainly Ionic, but there is a strong admixture of Aeolic. 
The Homeric poems date from B.C. 1000 at least, and 
these presuppose a considerably prolonged earlier growth 
of language and popular literature. 

Among the dialects of Classical Greek may are known 
only through inscriptions. It is also to be noted that as 
the language grows there is a distinct tendency towards 
standardising one particular dialect—the Attic. The Doric 
dialects are amongst the earliest of the Hellenic branch. 
The Dorians destroyed the great pre-Hellenic civilisation 
of the Aegean and of Crete. Tiie Cretan dialect mentioned 
in the table was not the language of this pre-Hellenic 
culture, but was a dialect of the Doric conquerors. Among 
the Doric dialects Lakonian has a special interest. It was 
the dialect of Sparta, and its direct descendant, the 
Zakonian is the modern representative of Doric. 

Attic forms the basis of what is called Classical ^reek. 
Jt became, during the age of Athen ian supremacy, the 
standard literary language of Greece. The chief point of 
difference between Ionic-Attic and Doric (as also Aeolic) 
lies in the treatment of the I.*E. *d sound. The former 
changed it to e, while the latter preserved it. Thus, I.-E. 
*mdUr gave Attic meter, but the Doric was mater. 
Classical Attic clearly shows two stages of growth: Old. 
Attic of the Histories and the Drama (B.C. 600-400) and 
New Attic of Plato and Demosthenes (B.C. 400-300). 

After the Macedonian conquest Attic became the 
rstandafd spoken language of the whole Greece. Thence- 
iorth it was known as he koine didlektos (the conventional, 
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Doiio 


La konIsQ—Zakoniaa 

Corinthian 

Meaaanian 

Megarian 

Cretan 

Khodian 

&>racuaian 


Dialects of Elis 
Achaian 


Gie^ 

Langnage 


Homeric 


Classical 

Greek 


North-westt-rn 

dialects 


Phixian (Delphi) 
Locrian 
AeioUan 
Kpirus 


Aeolic 


Boeotian 
Tbessalonian 
Lesbian 
Asiatic Aeolic 


Arcadian 


! Arcadian 
1 Cypriot 


Pamphylian 


loniC'Attic 


Ionic 


Asiatic 

Gycladic 

Buboeaa 


Attic—Koinfi—Modern Greek 


Table XXV.— Gbbbi (oe Hellenic) LAsauAaiiS, 

Facing § 209 
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i.e., the common language), or only he koinS, It is from 
this Koine that Modern Greek is derived^ 

^210, History of Post-Classical Greek 

After the classical period, which ends with the loss of 
Athenian independence, the further development of Greek 
shows many points of interest. The transition to modern 
Greek shows seven clear stages besides one “transitional” 
stage. One important feature found throughout its |iistory 
is the tendency towards atticising^ i.e., reverting to the 
classical models of the great Attic writers of the past.* 
Table XXVI shows the development of the Attic dialect 
historically,^ 

This table traces the steps in the development of 
iUodern Greek. Alexandrian Greek had been influenced 
by Hebrew and Egyptian elements. The Graeco-Roman 
colloquial speech has been preserved in some papyri, 
Byzantine Gretk is a direct development from the literary 
dialect of the second transition period. Literary Mediaeval 
Greek is a development of the colloquial of the previous 
(Neo-Hellenic) period. This is the only occasion in the 
history of the Greek language when the colloquial 
dialect of one period became the literary language of the 
next. Modern Greek has been showing strong atticising 
tendencies ever since Greece beoamo independent in 
A.D, 1824. Modern Greek dialects fall into some eight 
groups. None of them except Zakonian is descended from 
the dialect spoken in the same district in ancient days. 

’ Compare the similar tendency to sanskrititing noted all through 
the history of Indian Longnages. 

^ Adapted from J, M. Edwards, An fnUoduetion to Comparativ 
Philology, pp. 99ff, 
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1. Oid Greek (B.C. lOOa-600) 


Oiasaicai Greek 
(B.G. SOO-300) 


Homeric 

I 


Old Attic (B.C. B00-400> 

(Thucydides aud the Tregedisna^ 

New Attic (B.C. 4{W-300) (Plato and Demosthenes) 


8. PoBt^Ulaseioal Greek j 

(B.C. 800-A.D 300) 1 

Hellenistic (B.C. 300>150) 

1 

1 1 

Alexandrian | 

GTaccO’Boman (B.C. 160-A.D. 300) 

1 

1 

Colloquial 

1 1 

Secular Koind 

(Lucian aud I 

^ansanius) 1 

1 

Levantine 
(New Testament) 

1 

1 

Colloquial 

4. Transitional I 




(A.D. 300-600) 

1 



1 

Secular 

1 

Ecclesiastical 

1 

1 . 

Colloquial 

6. Neo'Hellenic 
(A.D. 600-1000) 

1 

Byzantine 


1 

Eoolesiastical 



1 

Colloquial 

1 




1 

6. Mediaeval Greek 
(A.D. 1000-1450) 

1 

Medi 

tseval 

1 

1 1 

Literary I 

1 1 

I Colloi4uial 

7. Barly Modern Greek 
(A.D. 1450.1800) 

1 

Early Modern 

1 


Literary 

1 

1 


1 

Colloquial 


8 . Modem Greek | I 

(From A.D, 1800) Literary Colloquial dialects 

Table XXVI— Growth of Modern Greek 

(Faoiug § S10> 
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It will be noted tbot in this brnnch we do not have an 
extensive spreading out of the language as in Latin. 
Of course, there are ninny survivals of the old dialects, but 
we hove considered only the*'Ftandafd langua-ge at various 
periods of its history. Modern Greek differs from the 
Classical Attic in the following important respects; 

1 . Certain vowels and diphthongs have become uniform 
in pronunciation and have thus merged together. 

2. The consonants, too, have changed considerably in 
their sounds. Thus the aspirates lih, th, pJi have become 
spirants,* So also d has become a spirant like ih in then, 

3. The vowel-length is ignored. 

4. The pitch accent Is replaced by a very strong stress.* 
Th is has led to a considerable phonetic breaking up. 

5. Cases have become confused and are replaced mostly 
by prepositions. 

6 . In verbal conjugation auxiliaries have largely taken 
the place of flexions. 

7. Many new words have been coined, and loan words 
have been imported in considerable numbers.® 


* In ancient Greek they were exactly equsl to Skt., W. In 
modern Greek they have tlie vohie of ch in Itich, th in thing and th 
Eogiish f respectively. 

* The effect on eats nnuaed to this account is almost painful. 

* See J. Marie Hife’e “Tl e Langonge Lilereteur in Gretce coda 
in the Clas$ieal iToarttal, 37, 2 (Nov., 1041), pp, (3.1-72. 
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§ 911. The Hiitite branch » 

Towards the end of the first decade of the present 
century® excavations at Boghaz-kiiei, ninety miles east 
of Ankara in Asia Minor, resulted in the discovery of 
several thousands of inscriptions in Sumerian and Akka¬ 
dian cuneiform script. On being deciphered they were 
found to have been the records of the Hitiites. Till com¬ 
paratively recently we knew little of these people beyond 
their name, which had been long known to us through the 
Bible and ot^er Hebrew sources. The Tell-el-Amurna 
letters, discovered in 1888, had thrown valuable light on 
the second Hittite Empire of the 15th and 14th centuries 
B.C. And these new inscriptions opened out the full 
histf’ry of the people. The excavations are oven now by 
no means completed and it is very possible that many 
new documents are still to be discovered. Manv of these 
inscriptions are editions or recensions of still earlier texts 
of the first Hittite Empire (ca. 1900-1650 B.C.). Th-^se 
show distinctly earlier forms of the language. And a 
distinct dialect, the Luwian, is also discoverable from the 
ritual texts. 

These Hittite t'^xts constitute perhaps the oldest tartf- 
belonging to the I.-E, languages. They have been 
written down in cuneiform script and contain a large 

' I hav& utilised for Hittite and Tokbarian the articles that have 
appeared in Lanquacfe, m particular the two which appeared in Vol IX 
of that periodical tlOdSi—'^Archaism in Hittite" by E. H. Slurtevant 
and "Hiitite and Toc-harian" by Walter Petersen. 1 have also utilised 
freely E. H. Sturlevant’s A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Lan- 
guage (Yale University, 1033). 1 have quoted freely from all these 
three. 

’ It was Huge Wint k ler who first discovered these Hittite inscrip¬ 
tions and he first described them in the Mitteilungen der deutscher 
Orienl-GeselUehaftt 35 (1907). 
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number of Sumerian and Akkadian ideograms, which are 
of course, to be read as Hiitite. So at one time a sharp 
controversy roged as to whether the language was of Semi¬ 
tic origin strongly influenced by I.-E, or whether it was 
an original I.-E. language under strong Semitic (Akkadian) 
influences.* The latest and the most considered opinion 
holds that both Hittite and Tokharian are I.-E. languages 
and that ‘‘although in territory of the J^afam-languages, 
nevertheless themselves belong to the centum group.” 

Hittite presents a type which is very distinct from the 
other languages of the l.-E. family; indeed, together with 
the Tokharian, it forms a group entirely distinot.and dif¬ 
ferent from the other languages of the family. Hittite 
‘‘bears somewhat the same relationship to the Indo- 
European languages that Greek and Sanskrit bear to the 
Italic languages”. In other words the latest opinion 
favours the view that the Hittite-Tokliarian group was the 
first to separate from the main body of I.-E. languages. 
And some (like Sturtevant) postulate an earlier stage 
named “Indo-Hittite” from which are descended the 
Hittite-Tokharian group on the one hand and the I.-E. 
Ursprache on the other.* 

The noteworthy peculiarities of Hittite are the follow¬ 
ing: 

(1) “Hittite nouns, adjectives and pronouns present 
two genders one corresponding to the I.-E. masculine and 
feminine and the other to the I.-E, neuter.” The striking 
difference from the I.-E. system is the lack of the feminine 
gender.® 

* A very readable papor on the early cootroveray regarding in posi¬ 
tion of the Hittile language was contributed by 8. J. Crawford to the 
JRAS. «1919) entitled “The Decipherment of the Hittite Language'*. 

^ Bee the diagrammatic table given in Sturtevant'a book (p. 80 . 

* There ia “merely a distinction between the animate an d the inan 
mate or neuter in tbe nominative and accusative" {Language, ix, p. 5). 
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(2) Hifcfcite shows six eases oufe of the I.-B. seven, the- 
locative being absent. 

(3) The proQiuQS show a very close resemblance to 
I.-E. prommns, especially to Latin: 


Hittite: 
uk [uga), I 

kwid, which 
hiviahwi, anyone 
ktvhu, whoever 


Latin: 
ego 

quis, quid 
quisquam 
quisque 


(4) The verbal system of Hittite is much more simple* 
than that of the ancient I.*E. languages. There are but 
two moods (indicative and imperative; and two tenses 
(present and preterite). There are two secondary conjuga¬ 
tions (causal and iterative-durative). There is a compound 
perfect and its preterite made up of the participle and the 
auxiliary verb harik)-, to have. The root-conjugation is 
much more frequently found than in other I.-E. languages, 
where it is progressively eliminated. As an example we 
may give the forms of the root ya-, to make: 


Present: singular, 

1. 

yami 

Cf. Sanskrit 


2. 

yeni 

?iTr9 


3. 

yen 

qtfer 

plural 

1. 

yaweni 



2. 

yaieni 



3. 

yenzi 


Preterite: singular, 

1. 

yanun 



2. 

yet 



3. 

yet 


plural 

1. 

yaivcn 



2. 

yaicn 



3. 

yer 

^3* 


^ Whituey, Santkrd Gtammart § 519 «. 
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Imperative: singular, 2. ya 

3. yatu jpg 

plural 3. yentu UPg 

There is also a nasal conjugation (with a nasal infix and 
with the suffix .n«) which reminds us of Sanskrit, but in 
Hittite both these have a causal value. 


§ 212. The Tohharian branch 

This branch was added as a result of the French and 
German expeditions lo Turfan in Central Asia early in the 
present century. A large number of manuscripts w;ritten in 
an ancient Indian script* were recovered and when these 
were deciphered, chiefly by Professor Sieg, they revealed a* 
new language of the Indo-European family and belonging to 
the centntn-grou})^. 

Tokharish was the language of the people who w’ere 
known to the Greek as “Tokharoi” os forming part of the 
Indo-Scythian race. They had founded a kingdom in 
Central Asia after the fall of the Oraeco-Bactrian kings in 
the 2nd century B.C, The Tokharian dominion lasted 
till the 7th century A.D. when it was destroyed by the 
Huns. The Tokharian documents show clearly two dialects 
(provisionally called the A and B dialects) of which one has 
been more or less fully studied; but still a great deal of 
further study is needed before we can arrive at any final 
conclusions. 

* This script is technically known as/'the Cenlial Awao Slantin{j”; 
see JASB. 19C1, Ft. 2, extra number 1, pp. 11 ff. 

^ A good early summary of the Tokharian languai^e is found in s 
paper by Sieg and Siegling entitled Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indo- 
Skythen, published in the Sitzungsberichte der Berliner AJiademie der 
Witsenschaften, 1908. Nearly twenty-five years later a Tokharian 
Grammar has beeu publUhed by Schultze, Sieg and Siegling. 
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“Tokharian phonetically has decayed far beyond Hittite, 
as may be expected in a language whose documents are 
over twenty centuries later.’* The forms in Tokharian 
however are more archaic than those m Hittite. Hence 
“the evidence of Hittite and Tokharian combined” is of 
great value. The similarity of Tokharian to other I.-E, 
languages is not apparent at first glance. A great deal of 
influence has crept in from the surrounding agglutinating 
Ural and Altaic languages. The main peculiarities of 
Tokharian are: 

(1) The original l.-E. vowels have been simplified 
and their quantity seems to have been neglected. The 
original consonants of each class have also been reduced to 
simple voiceless unaspirates, “so that of all the wealth of 
l.-E. explosives there is left only the trio of p, t, 

Later borrowings from Sanskrit and other languages have 
brought back the other explosives in the later stages of the 
language and so there has also been a secondary develop¬ 
ment of these sounds. 

(2) Tokharian has developed uine cases, of which six 
.are claarly secondary developments by the addition of post¬ 
positions at a later period.® “The earlier stage of the 
Tokharian declension reveals a simple system which is 
strikingly similar to that part of the Hittite declension 
which is inherited from the Indo-European.”® In 

^ In Hittite too there U a mix up of the original explosives, but it is 
more complicated. There is a good deal of uncertainty about the exact 
pronunciation of Hittite owing to its peculiar script. 

^ These six cases are instrumental, comitative case), reason (nr 
&•) case, detive, ablative and locative. 

^ in Hittite the siogaiars of nominative accusative, dative and 
genitive and the plnrsls of nominative (and probably aconsativc) show a 
resemblance to the corresponding I.-E. forma. 
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Tokharian only llie three fundamental cases—nominative, 
oblique (accusative) and genitive—in the singular number 
show a resemblance to I.-E. forms, and in the plural only 
two cases—nominative and oblique—are original I.-E. The 
plurals of the other cases are built up on the agglutinating 
model, the plural suffix being added first and then the case- 
suffix (postposition) used in the singular. In the plural 
of the genitive a "partitive” form has slso been developed. 
Tokharian has also preserved the dual which has disappear¬ 
ed from Hittite. 

(3) The pronouns arc clearly I.-E. in form. 

(4) The numerals are also distinctly I.-E. 

(5) The verbal system is much more complex than in 
Hittito. Many more T,*E. forms have survived and parti¬ 
cipial forms and constructions have been well developed. 

§ 213, The Albanian (or Illyrian) branch 

Albanian is the solo remnant of a once extensive 
branch, the Illyrian. It presents special difficulties for 
studying as there are no literary monuments expeept a 
number of inscriptions,^ The language has been mu(;b 
influenced by Slavic® and there is also a consider.d^’e pro¬ 
portion ot Turkish and modern Greek admixture. At 
first it was not recognised as being a separate branch but 
the structure and phonetics are distinct enough from the 
other branches. The main divisions are given in Table 
XXVII. 

* A Urge number of so-called Albanian inscriptions are now proved 
to have been forgeries, made by ignorant peasants, because they knew 
that inscribed stones fetched money. 

» E.g. the suffixed definite article as with Roumanian (see 
p,287 above). 
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IllyriaD 


Veaetian 

Libursian 


Albanian (llljciftn) 
Languages 


Epirot 


Albanian 


Obeg (Northern) 
Tosk tSonthern) 

Graecc^Albanian 

Calabrian 


Kessapian— lapygian 


Table XXVll— Albanian (ob Illybian) Lanouaqes. 


Letto-Slavic 

(Balto-Sliivic) 

Languages 


Lettic 


Slavic 


Old Prussian 

Lithuanian 

Lettic 


South Slavic 


Church Slavic—Bulgarian 
Serbo- 

Illyrian Slavic Croatian 
— Slovenian 


Itusaian 


Russian 


Great Uussiun 
While liuseian 


Huthenian (Little Russian} 


' Czecho¬ 
slovakian 


Czech 

tBohfmian) 

Moravian 

Slovakian 


West Slavic I Sorabian tWendic) 
Lechish 


Polish 

Folabish 


Table XXVIIT.— Letto-Slavic Lang cages. 


Armer.ian 

Langnages 


Phrygmn (?) 


Old Armenian—Modern Artnenidn 


Ararat 

(Asiatic) 


Sfambul 

(European) 


TaBLB XXiX.— AbMENIAN LANQCAaES 
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§ 214, The Lctto.Slavic {or Balto.Slavic) branch 

TheLettic (or Baltic) group is represented by three 
languages, of which one (Old Prussian) is extinct. Of the 
remaining two, Lithuanian and Lettic, the former is 
specially important because among the living Indo- 
European languages, it represents the most archaic type. 
Among other things it preserves the ancient pitch or 
musical accent, which whs used in Vedic Sanskrit and in 
ancient Greek. The Slavic group is far more extensive' 
and has developed in special directions. The main divi¬ 
sions ore MS givt^n in Table XXVIII. 

Old Prussian is known through a Gerraan-Prussian 
Glossary and a Catechism. This language became extinct 
in the 17Ui century. The oldest Lithuanian-Lettic 
literature dales from tlie 16th century. The revival of both 
these nationalities as a result of the First World War and 
tlio Bolshevik Revolution in Itussia has also brought about 
a renaissance of both these national languages during the 
past two decades. 

Of the South Slavic group the most important language 
for the purpose of comparative grammar is Ch’vch Slavic 
(or Old Fiuigarian). It possesses the oldest literary remains 
of the Slavic branch. These consist of translations from 
the Bible and other theological works dating from the 9th 
to the 12th centuries A.D. The chief writers are Bishops 
St, Cyril and Methodius. This form of Slavic makes the 
nearest approach to the more ancient Indo-European 
■languages like Sanskrit and Greek. Modern Bulgarian on 

> Cntn the 9th century the Slav-epeaking rsoee occupied inoet of 
•Germany end Au^trie and Slavic laogaagea were spe^en as far ae the 
Elbe even op to the 14tb century. . 
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the other hand is furthest removed from the typical 
Slavic. It is almost completely analytic in struoturcj 
and its vocabulary is very mixed, being made op from 
Turkish, Greek, Eoumanian and Albanian elements. 

Serbo-Croatian represents the various dialects of Jugo¬ 
slavia. It forms an important group of Slavic languages 
and possesses literature going back to the 12tli century 
A.D. Slovenian is another group which goes back even 
earlier, to the 10th century. It is spoken along the shores 
of the Adriatic south of Jugo.Slavia. 

Great Russian is the standard literary language of 
Russia. The literature dates from the llth century but 
the language became the standard dialect of all Russia 
only during the 18th century. White Russian is spoken 
in West Prussia. Little Russian (or Eutheniau) is tiie 
language of South Russia, and it has spread through 
Galicia, Bukhovina and even into Hungary. 

Czech comprises the dialects of Czccho-Slovakia. 
Czech (or Bohemian) literature has been mainly dcveiupjcl 
during the last century, though its earliest monuments 
date from the 13th century. Moravian and Slovakian are 
mere dialectic varieties. Sorabian (or Wendic) is gra¬ 
dually becoming extinct. There remain only about a 
hundred thousand speakers of this language now scattered 
through Prussia. The Wends were probably the earb'^st- 
Slav people. 

Polish is a well-developed literary language. The 
earliest literary work in it is dated about A.D. 1290. The 
unfortunate history of Poland has fired the enthusiasm 
of her people for their mother-tongue, and through 
centuries of suppression the Poles have preserved their 
language intact. They have now come into their own 
and their language is progressing rapidly and promises, 
to take its place soon among the great literary languages 
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of the world.' Polablsb » once spread cxlensiTely through 
the valley of the Elbe, is now entirely extinct. 

§ 215, The Armenian branch 

■» 

So copious lias been the borrowing from Iranian in this 
branch, that for a long time Armenian was regarded as a 
language of the Iranian group. But this view has ko\v 
been definitely abandoned. There are no fewer than about 
2,0<^0 pure Iranian wotds in Armenian and these have be an 
borrowed at all periods of history.* The whole history of 
Armenian has been intimately connected with that of 
Tran, and until A.D. 428 the throne of Armenia was 
occupied by a younger branch of the royal house of Iran. 
“Kings and nobles had Persian names, Persian also wore 
words used in connection with bousefi and chase; war and 
army; dress, trade and coinage; calendar, weights and 
measures; court and political inslifutions; music, 
medicine, school, education, literature and the arts. 
Many of the everyday words were also Persian in origin,... 
The language of the old religion too w. s mainly Persian,’ * 
Several Iranian prefixes and suffixes were also adopted; 
the main structure however, apart from the Iranian bor¬ 
rowing, is purely Armenian and quite distinct from that of 
Iranian or any other Indo-European language. Armenian 

' Since the beginnitig of the Secoiid World VY.sr m Sept., 1989, many 
of the Slavic langnagPB are being deliberately snppteseed, particularly 
Czech and Polish. It is to be hoped tbal this eclitiee is only temporary. 
The extinction of these languages would moan o serious loss to world- 
coltnn. 

* In many casus the same W’ord ban been borrowed twfce, at an 
earlier and at a later period. 

* JSnejfchpitdi'o Britannica (Cambridge edition), “Armenian 
language". 
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probably represents a link between the Lelto-Slavio and 
the Aryan branches. The language is essentially Indo- 
European of the hiam-type. Armenian has also been 
very considerably influenced by non* Indo-European 
languages. The influence of Caucasian languages is well 
marked in many cases. The Semitic family too has 
influenced .\rmenlan, first through Syriac, and later 
through Arabic. The ancient Phrygian was probably a 
connected idiom.* There are two main dialects, each with 
its own phonetic peculiarities but recognisable as akin in 
their grammatical structure. The divisions are given in 
Table XXIX (p.302). 

The oldest Armenian records are cuneiform inscriptions 
from Van. Old Armenian literature is mainly Christian 
and partly histcricai and extends up to the llth century 
of Christ. This old l}pe of language is still being culti¬ 
vated and used by Armenian priests much as the 
Brahmapas use Sanskrit in India. 

The Stambul dialect of Modern Armenian is spoken 
in Constantinople and along the Black Sea coast. 

§ 216. The Arycn (Indo-hanian) branch 

The name Aryan is now definitely confined to that 
group of languages, the speakers of which in ancient times 
called themselves Arya, It consists of languages which 
go back to a hoary antiquity and possess liter,iry records 
older than those of any other Indo-European tongue. The 
two main groups into which the Aryan branch is divided 
are the most closely connected among the Indo-European 
languages. The history of the separation of the Aryan 

I Herodotus aienlicns a traditiou to this effect. 
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languages from the parent Indo-European stock is not at 
-all clear, but the Hittite iuBcriptions and Tokharisb, when 
properly studied, would, it is believed, lead to clearer 
ideas ou the subject/ It seems that the two main 
branches of the Aryans had already separated at the period 
of the Hittite inscriptions. 


§ 217. Charactemiics of the Aryan langmges 

The Aryan languages make a very closely connected 
group, sharply marked out from the other Indo-European 
languages. The chief grammatical peculiarities which 
distinguish this branch from others are: 

1, The I.-E. *a, and (short or long) all fail 
together in Aiyan as a (short or long) (Skt. ^ or ^0, 
For example: 


Indo- 

European 

(5 reek 

Latin 

Sanskrit 

t 

1 

, 1 

Aveata 

*eh^os 

i 

.a. ! 

1 

cqnus 

' 1 
i 

! 

aspC 

^nehhos 

ndphos 

nehnlii 

^ 55«: 1 

nabo 

*o8ih 

osteon 

vs 

; i 

1 

ast- 

^rdilios 

! 

rota 

1 

1 

ra96 

•^apo 

1 

; «pt> 

j 

a t • 

; -aiq 

apa 

*ya(j 

! hdkomai 

i 

• • • 

1 aw 

ijaz- 

1 


* Hittite ioflcriptiood mention the early Aryan gods like Varnpa, 
Jndra and the NSsat.vas. 
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2. The I.-E. *9^ becomes i (t) in Aryan. For 
example; 


Indo- 

Enropean 

Oicek 

Latin 

1 

Saaskrit 

Aveata 

i 

*p9tS 

1 

paier 

pater 


pita 

%h^r9tron 

phdretfon 

1 

1 • •• 


• » • 


3. The r and I sound (and with these the coiTespond- 
ing sonants f and 1) are confused in Aryan.® For instance : 


Indo- 

European 1 

! Greek 

1 1 

1 

1 Latin 

1 

1_ 

I 

; Sanskrit 

i 

j A vesta 

1 

1 

i - 

*yiqUOi 

i 

hikoft 

1 

1 

I Ivpus 

1 

1 

1 

j m: 

1 

1 vehrko 

i 

HSighmi 

leich6 

) 

1 lingo 

1 ; 

i rOsr iVedic)'' 

1 


*runc 

OTiisBO 

1 

runcare 

i 

« e • 


* This letter », called echiia by Western philologists, is really « 

very short ‘'neotrar* vowel. The closeat sound in Sanskrit would be 
an'%(pronounced in an interval of half a mStrS. I therefore propose 
to call it This I.*E. sound bad varied devrlopmenls in the 

other languages of this family. See § 99 above. 

3 Classical 

* Bsamplee of 6kt. « (or ® going back to I.-E. *r (or f) are rare r 
Let, eorpiu is cc^nete with 8kt. irU, 
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4. I..E. *t becomes s in Aryan after i, u, liquids, • 
or h; this changes further to ^ in Skb. For instanoe: 


1 

Greek 1 

Latin 

1- 

1 liaoskrit 

-I-. 

Avesta 

histemi 

i 

1 

I sisto 

1 

! 

j fifWft! 

hiHaiti 

... 

I yustus 

1 

sftvi 

gaoSa 

... 

1 

vox 

1 

I 


van'ii 


6. In the declension of vowel-stems the gen. Plu. 
ending is -enf. 

(). The imperative 3rd per sg. ends in-g. 

These six main characteristics and many other gram' 
^atioal peculiarities are common to Indian and the Iranian 
languages as is very apparent when passages of Sanskrit 
(notably Vedic) and Avesta and Old Persian are compared. 

$ iil8. Divisions of the Aryan branch 

The two main divisions of the Aryan a'*'e Iranian and 
Indian. Tlie tonuer hud developed fairly early an ex¬ 
tensive religious literature of which the greatc. portion was 
lost at the time when Persepolis was burnt by Alexander 
the Great, E.C. 331. This loss was partially made good 
five centuries later under the“rule of the Sassanians, but 
what was then restored was once again destroyed except 
for a few books (and fragments of a few others), during 
the persecutions of non-Moslems under Khalifa al-AIutaw- 
akkil (A.D. 847-861) and his successors. These remnants 
are preserved as the Avestei^ or the Sacred Hooks of the 

* The name Avesta «eeuis to have meant “Soripturas" and it come* 
•from a root cognate with Skt. nfif. Tbia uamo is now applied 

•to the langnace in preference to the older names Zend and Old Baetrian. 
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Zoroasirians. The other rexnaants of ancient Iranian^ 
diaiecta are found in a splendid set of inscriptions- 
dating from the time of Kurush^ (B.C. 558.580), the 
founder of the Aoheemenian empire. The most famous 
of these inscriptions, as 'neil as the most extensive and' 
best preserved, is the great inscription of Darius (B.C. 
522.486) on the Behistun Kock. This dialect is known 
generally as Old Persian. The oldest records of the Indian 
branch are the Vedas, which represent perhaps the oldest 
literature of the Indo-European family. Dardio is a 
branch of the Aryan standing midway between the other 
two—Iranian and Indian. It has already been described 
above in ? 184. The Indian (Indo-Aryan) branch has beem 
treated fully in § | 185-190. 

§ 219. The chief characieristics distinguishing the 

Iranian group 

The Iranian group developed along certain lines 
different from the Indian, but the reseml>lanccs between 
these two, especially in the earlier stages, ore so great, that 
a mere phonetic change often sufiBces to translate a passage 
from the one into the other. And not only is such a 
translation accurate phonetically, but it also reproduces 
in a large measure the spmf of the original. Ibemain 
points of difference between these groups (as represented 
mainly by A vesta and Sanskrit) are as follows ; 

1. The length of vowels does not always correspond^ 
accurately. This non-correspondence is quite irregular.’ 
The older Gri6)a dialect is marked by the inct that all 

1 tJroatly spelt Cynu ; but I have preferred to spell (be same in, 
a way wbieb woald indicate more closely tbe ancient pronunciation. 

* Except in the accusative sg. of noons in t and a where the vowe- 
is invariably long in tbe Av.; see Jackson, Aresta Grammar, § 23. 
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final vowels are Jong, whereas in the later stages of the 
language they are ail short (except o). Examples: 

Skt. G. A. aOd, Y. A. aOa. 

3 ?li (nom. du.)' puOrd puOra 

^3*1 Toium return 

2, There is a special development in Avesta of sounds 
repiesenled phonetically by a, §*. They represent Sanskrit 
^ and vdT, and the long 9 is practically confined to the 
Ga^as. These ore not found in Old Persian. There are 
also e, e and o, 6 which also often stand jn ploce of Sanskrit 
w and viT. And these undergo special modifications when 
combined with i, u, y and v^. Examples : 

Av, h3nti, 0. Pers, haniiy. 
viaT?^»T, Av. ayeni 
Gii^. yehyd 
Av. vohundrn 

15. Sanskrit v. is represented in Avesta by ae, and if 
final it is found usually as e. Tn the Ga^Ja, however, the 
^ is usually represented by oi. Examples: 


Skt. 


%»ir 

Av. liacnd 


vaedd 


yasaite 


G&6. gavoi (Y 

5|W 

vohtd 


1 ^ Vedic form: sp® Whitney. Samkfit Ofnmtnar, § 330 b, 

* The «*8t,und in Avcsie ia a sort of neutral vowel corresponding 
in moat oases to Sanskrit w* 

^ Jaoksen, op. oit, §§ 37 ff. 
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4. Sanski*it ^ is found as ao in Aveeta and as Su in 
the Gfida. Examples: 


Bkt. 

wnt: 


Av. aojo 
z^ota 

Ga0. gSui&iS 
^ratSnS 


5, Sanskrit ^ and 
Examples: 

Skt. fv. 
aft: 


^ are at and ou in Avesta, 

Av. daevdiS 
aduS 


6. The diphthong d (pronounced represents 

Sanskrit w and sometimes siw. * Examples: 

Skt, * Av. daevanghd . 

>rsivtif mazdniom 

7. There is a tendency in Avesta to introduce 
redundant (especially prothetic and epenthetic) vowels in 
the body of a word. Examples: 

Skt. ftcefis Av, hinaxti 

aipa£*byC) 

haraHi 


8. The treatment of the vi is peculiar in Avesta* 
It is generally represented by sra, * sometimes as are. A 
very peculiar phonetic equation is 

9. 'rhe Old Persian vowel system is much more simple 
than in Avesta, due partly, doubtless, to the limitations of 
the cuneiform script adapted from the Semitic Babylonian. 


> Ibid, §§ 48-44. 

* A Vedic form, see Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 329 a, 

9 In many cases it has to be pronounced as 
4 Bee iny article on *' 89 i*' in Sir Asutosh Mookarjee Silver Jubilee 
Velumes (Orientelialll 2, {)[> L48-]4t>). 
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10. The voiceless UDas)»irutes become affri- 

•Cfttee ( Xi ^* / ) in Av. when conjoined to other conso¬ 
nants. Sometimes the Av. X, $, f represent the voiceless 
aspirates «ir.^ Examples: 


Skt. ig: 

Av. XratuS 


ha*0yd 


X^afn9m 


hax<i 

"irni 

gadd 

aiqrn 

haf^m. 

U. The voiced aspirates (^, sr, w) are often represent- 
d in Younger Avesta (and alivays in Ga^a) by tbe oorres- 

•ponding unaspiratea (y, d, 

b). In Younger Avesta we 

■sometimes get the voiced 
I'^xamples; 

affricates (f, S, w) also. 

3kt. 

Av. zanga 


ddrayat 

gf*r 

bilini 


dar9-<(d 

WRiT 

ahwan9ni 


ator9m 

32, The initial ^ becomes h in Iranian. Examples: 

6kt. 

Av. hindu 


ha^rva 

»faig 

hak9r9t 

13. Tlie combinations and vjpj have a complex 

'development in Avesta wlien 

initial or medial, the gutteral 

pasal T, being generally inserted. Examples: 

Skt. 

Av. vai\han9m 


ahu or ayhu 


• 

mdr^h9fn 

mm 

pahi 


* True as])irates are uoknown iu Aveata as in Modern Greek. 
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14. and ^ final (i.e. m and w; 
Avesta Examples: 

Skt. 


) become 6 and a in. 

Av. Ahurd 
isavo 




^*iTaT: haenuya 

15. The voiced sibilants z and z' are special develop¬ 
ments in Iranian. They generally represent Sanskrit 
In Old Pers. the z often changes to d. Examples: 

Skt. Av. «a8<o {O, Pers. dast) 

az9m (,, ,, fldam). 

alw 




dazaiii 


J6. Of the various ‘‘classes” of consonants in Sans, 
krit, the velars, dentals and labials are represented in 
Avesta fully, but of the palatals Avesta lias only c and j, 
while the cerebrals are entirely wanting. 

17. The nasals are five in number iu Avesta as in 
Sanskrit but only fj (^ ), n (^ ) and m ( ^) correspond. * 

18. ^ is entirely absent. The same is the case also 
in the earlier Veda. 

19. The accent in Avesta is a strong stress and this 
accounts for a great many of the peculiarities, such as 
the dropping and length of vowels and it also affects the 
metre. The Sanskrit accent is a pitch or musical accent,* 

20. In declensions the termination of ablative 
singular, which in Sanskrit belongs to vi-nouns only, is- 
extended in Younger Avesta to all nouns. Examples: 

XeaSrdt (from xeaSra, ww) 

vUat (from vfs, finr) 

thiSyaiitat (from tbi^yant, ) 

* PrenmiQced like z in oww. * See Chapter VllI (S 134).. 
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21. Periphrastic forms, which in Sanskrit are later 
developments, are almost entirely unknown in Avesta. 
And the three or four that ore found are not paralleled in. 
Sanskrit.* 

§ 220, The close similotHy helueen Iraniam and 
Indian languages 

[a) Avesta nnd Sanskrit 

In order to illustrate the extren e closeness between 
these two groups composing the Aryan branch it would 
be besl to take an Avesta passage and translate it word 
for word into Sanskrit. 1 therefore give here the first 
verse of Yasna IX® which is in a metre corresponding to the 
^i-e. eight syllables to the pada) and it will be seen 
that the metre also comes right if we make due allowances 
for the differences of accentuation. 

Avesta text :— 

havanlm d ratum d 
UaomO updit ZaraBuHrom, 

AirSm pairi-yaozdaSentsm, 

GdBds.ca srdvayntsm. 

d.dim psrssai [ZaraBuHroYx M - nar9, ahi ? 
ijim asem vtspahe ar^hdiis 
•asivaiu sracsieni dddarSsa. 

* Jacks^ D, op. cit„ § 5 623 and 7'22-7*24. 

* See ''A Seoekri*: Verstoa of Ya^oa IX” in Sir Asulcih' 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes III (Orientalia, Part 2), pp. 37-90, 

^ The brackets imply that the word is a later addition which does 
not qnite fit In with the metre. 
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Banakrit version:' 

[^fq]* ii 

'»T im wq (to^:) ^ 

Pi^¥r viiit; I 

Translation: 

At the hour of early morning Haomn came up tc 
.Zara^uStra who was cleaning all round the fire (-altar), 
and was chanting the Ga^as. Unto him asked Zara^ustra, 
"Who, O Hero, art thou, whom I see the noblest of all 
material creation". 

(h) Old Persian and Sanskrit 

A similar inscance may be given from Old Persian. 
But here some words are strange to Sanskrit. I have 
-indicated these by enclosing them in brackets. This pas- 
sage is from the Inscription of Darius at Naksh-i Kustam. 

Old Persian text: 

Baffa vazarka Auramazda, hya imam bfunim add, hija 
-a,vam asmdnam add, hya martiyam add, hya siydtim add 

^ For full explanation of the apeuial words and foruu aee tbp article 
'mentioned in ftn. 2, p. 316. The words preceded by an asterisk 
.are "coined" or are need in a special Knse. 

> It will be noted that except the "coined" fornns all tbe words arc 
-fonnd in tbe Veda in tbe secae used here, and even for these "coined" 
'svords there are Vedio forms which are fairly clos*; cognates Thus, 
•ssOl is * aam>^ for fire in ^V., It. 8. 5» as explained by Sayapa. 

3 Metie requires an to be added here for 
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ffuiTtiychy&t hya D&rayavaum ahunav^, (livam 

paruvandm x^dyaBiyam, <iivam paruvandm framdinrani. 

adam DdrayavauS x^dycBiya vazarha, x^ayaBtyay^HdijaBL 
yindm, dahyumm viapazandnam, x^dyaOiyu 

tkySyd hUmiyd vazarkayd durai apiy; Vistaapakyn piiOra, 
Ilax&maniUtjai Pdraa Pdrsahyd puBra, Ariya Ariya-rlOm, 

Sanskrit version: 

w. WT»i m 

'Wi, n: »ra3w^ m 9 : 

^rv»i 1 ^:, 

«i 9 m ^1: ^«it: %ibp»«.* 3??;, qT»*: 

Bar:, 1 

' Tbe word vazarka bas given the Modern IracI buzurg (guiit). I 
have toereljr tiODsciihcd tbe Ire.'^itto word here (as also the name 
Akttrmazda) as there is ro Sanskrit word corresponding. Tbe word, 
has come into our vernaculars through ItSui. 

^ Tbe final drop’* out in the cuneiform script as there is no pure 
oonaonant in that script. 

* Tiie pronominal stem flOfl is found in tbe liV, in tbe gen. loc. du. 

^iu. 

* Cf. djntdn (sky) in our vernaculars. 

^ Here again I have put in tbe Mod. It&n! word xddi (rejoicing'. Itk 
t4re vernaculars it is used for the special occasion of “marriage”. 

• Prom fTT (to rule). This root is found in tho name BficpjjTr. 

^ (fern.) is found iu tbe sense of “protection" in the Veda. 

» here means ‘country”. In the Veda the word is used 

people. 

• found in iiJ^.i. 122. 13, seems the nearest Sanskrit eqiii* 
valet to tbk name. 

fvn is tised in the Iranian sense of “lineage.*’ or “progtney”. 
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Translation: 

A great God (is) Ahura Mazda, who created this eurti], 
who created yonder heaven, who created man, who created 
happiness lor man, who made Darius king, one king of 
many, one lord of many. 

1 (am) Darius the great king, king of kings, king of 
the countries of all sorts of peoples, king of this great 
earth far and wide, son of ViStaspa the Achaemenid, a 
Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan lineage. 

§ 221. Iranian Languages, Old Iranian 

The various Iranian languages are shown in Table XXX. 
It is unfortunate that the full connection between Old, 
Middle and Modern Iranian have not been clearly made out, 
except in the case of Modern Irani (Farsi or Persian). 
Among the Old Iranian languages we have a considerable 
knowledge of Old Persian and Avesta. But as regards the 
others we know very little beyond their names. Of the 
Median we possess a few words preserved by Greek 
writers, one of which is syalia (dog). The Sarmutiau is 
believed to have been the ancestor of Ossetic. Of the old 
Iranian dialects Old Persian and Median were certainly 
West Iranian; Avesta, and probably also Sarmatian, were 
East Iranian. 


§ 222. Old Persian and Avesta 

Old Persian has been known through a series of Cunei> 
form Inscriptions of the Achaemenian period (b.c. 550-331) 
which are of great interest and historical importance. 
Quite recently a very large number of fresh cuneiform 
tablets have been recovered from Persepolis, Susa and 
«other sites. The deciphering of this script by various 
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! 

Old Iranian Middle Iranian 

Modern Iranian 

i' 

Huzvaresh 




Old Persian.■ Pahlevi' 

Pizand 


Irini (Farsi or Persian 

' 1 

’ 1 

(Pirsl) 




1 


1 

1 Kiirdii'li 


Median.'. 

1 

0 

OlU'ilin fRHruiaial 



i 

Mazandiliu 



Caspian 

UamnanT 



dialects 

OrlSkf 

1 



Tali 

1 



! OabrI (Dan) 



Ceritrfti 

i Kaebaui 

1 


dialects i 

Xiyani 



1 

1 

i Pi VO ml! 

1 1 

D'alcct 1 

1 


Tvirf.in 





! Dialect 2 

1 



Old ^•c.vlhift^.j Riilsa n\hotBni? 

1 

1 

Wpst Ims-iA}! 


1 


Pariuatiau .i 

0 

Fasi Iranian 

Ossetic 

!’.Val.:b7 

Jshk^shiul 
|SliighnT (Kugbnl) 
ObalcliRliiRoBhani 
'Pamir iSaiitjolI 
dialcrlsliMutiiiin 

YidghSh 

1 

1 


Y. Awsta 

1 . ? . 

1 

Pashto (Soutb- 
Afghan west) 

Pakbto fNorth' 

> east) 

MakiSnl (West! 

Balocbi 

Eastern Baloehl 




Table XXX.—Ieamian Lanooaces (Facing § 221) 
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Boholars, particularly by Bawlinson, has been one of the 
romances of scholarship.* 

Avesta (once called Zend or Old Bactrian) was the- 
language of the court of Vigtaspa, King of Bactria, before 
whom the Prophet Zarathushtra preached his new faith. 
The snored texts of Zoroastrianism are said to have been 
collected together in 21 separate volumes, arranged 
according to topics, and known as the Nasks. These are 
said to have been collected in the reign of Darius I (the 
Great) and transcribed on parchment and preserved in 
the royal archives at Persepolis. These were completely 
destroyed at the burning of Persepolis by Alexander the 
Great. There might have been other copies but all 
traces of them have been lost. Most of these texts, 
however, seem to have been preserved in the memory of 
the priests during the five centuries succeeding the 
Macedonian conquest. On the restoration of the Zoroas¬ 
trianism ns the state religion, beginning with the reign 
of Valkhash (Vologeees I, a.d. 51-77), these 21 Naskft 
were once again put together and committed to writing. 
The work was continued into the Sasaniau period, and 
under the patronage of the first two rulers, Ardashir 1 
(a.d. 226-240) and Shaphr T (a.d, 240-271) it was finally 
completed. Alter the .\rnb conquest (a.d. 651) the 
religion of Zoroaster went into dechue. But the sacred 
texts were still available up to the reign of the Abbasid 
Khalifa aUMa’mun (a.d. 813-833). The fiorco persecu¬ 
tion of all non-Moslems instituted by the bigots wlio 
succeeded al-Ma*mun led to the destruction of a large* 
number of these texts and the work of destruction was 
completed by the terrible Mongol invasion of Iran (a.d. 
1258). What we possess now consists of n few fragments. 

* A fine socouat of this is given in David Master's The Romance 
of ExewaHon fCbap. IX'. 
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"These have been edited by Spiegel, Westergaard and 
•Geldner in Europe and by K. E. Kanga, T. D. Anklesaria 
and other Pars! scholars in India. These include texts cf 
-ail ages, from the earliest—the Gadds, (attributed to Zara* 
thushtra himself and which may be regarded as contem* 
.porary with the Vedas)—to the Vendidad, which was put 
into its present shape in the Sasanian days. A good deal 
of the Vendidad was probably actually composed at the 
same period during the first three centuries or so of the 
'Christian era. 

§ 22S. Middle Iranian Languages 

Of the Middle Iranian languages we possess more know¬ 
ledge and during the past thirty years this has been con¬ 
siderably increased by the labours of devoted scholars like 
Andreas, Meillet, Gauthiot, F. Muller, Bailey and others. 
The most important of these languages was Pahlavi, the 
spoken and literary language of Sasanian Iran. Pahlavi 
shows a very considerable admixture of Semitic in its words 
as vvell as in its syntax. The very peculiar script of Pahlavi 
{borrowed from Aramaic) adds very greatly to the difii- 
culty of reading what is called “book Pahlavi”. There 
are only some thirteen signs to represent about twenty- 
seven distinct sounds, without the distinguishing “points” 
being used as in modern Persian script. Inscnptioual 
Pahlavi, however, has a fairly clear and readable alphabet. 
The proportion of pure Semitic words in the language is 
so great that at one time a controversy raged between 
scholars as to whether Pahlavi was Aryan or Semitic, 
That question has now been settled beyond all doubt. 
Pahlavi is a descendant of Old Persian. A strong 
Aryaniaing movement was started even in the Sasanian 
period which sought to replace all Semitic words in 
Pahlavi by pure Aryan. At an earlier stage the Semitic 
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words were written down unchanged but were read as- 
Aryan*. This type oi Pahlavi is called Huzvdresh, though 
this term is now no longer used. But later on a new 
script was developed where one sign stood for one sound. 
Pahlavi was now written in this new script and the 
vocabulary now used was almost entirely Aryan. This 
variety of Pahlavi is called Pazand or Pdrsi, 

Among other Middle Iranian dialects those of the 
Turf an fragments are noteworthy. Those are important 
also on account of their contents which deal with the 
eclectic religion of Mani. Even of greater importance 
has been the script in which these Turfan fragments 
had been written down. A study of these led to the 
important researches of Andreas and Wackernagel about 
the original form of the Arsacid version of the Avesta texts. 

The Soghdian had been worked out by Robert Gauthiot 
before his lamented death in the First World War. His work 
has been now continued by other scholars in France, Tt 
seems very probable that some of th^ present day Pamir 
dialects have been derived from it. 

The Saka (or Kbotan) Middle Iranian has been Imown 
for well ever forty years through some Buddhist manus¬ 
cripts. These have been published and the details of the 
language have been worked oiit. It was probably a 
development of the Old Scythic language. 

§ 224. Modern Iranian Languages 

Among Modern Iranian languages Persian {Farsi), or 
(to use its latest name) Irani, is the most important. 
Among the Indo-European languages it is the most 
completely analytic in structure. It possesses a 
magnificent literature extending over more than ten 
^ Jostas io English w« write Latin contractions, i,e„ viz., Ih. and. 
fsad them as English words—‘'that is”, “naraelj?” and "pound”. 
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centuries. Quite recently there has been a renaissance 
of the Iranian nation under the vigorous and able 
guidance of the patriotic Bez& Shah Pahlavf. This is also 
reflected in the language. Classical Persian vocabulary 
has a very large admixture of Arabic words, in some of 
the classical writers the percentage of these is nearly 
seventy. But today there is a distinct tendency among 
Irani writers to aryanise the language'. Many words 
in the modern language also borrowed from European 
languages, particularly French®. The Arabic alphabet, 
it seems, might also disappear in time and the Boman 
script may take its place, specially since this change 
has been carried out with complete success in Turkish,, 
in which language also there was a very high percent* 
age of Arabic loan words. Iran at present stands at 
the beginning of another “golden age”, which promises 
to be oven more brilliant than that of the “good Haroun 
al-Bashid“. 

In Kurdistan also there are distinct signs of a national 
renaissance. A new and vigorous Kurdish literature, 
thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of the 20th century, 
is springing up. The language is also being scientifically 
studied now by the Kurds themselves. 

Onuuri for Bargista) is a West Iranian dialect wedged in 
between the Pashto and P^drhto dialects of the Afghan'*. 
It has close affinities with Kurdish, and Grierson thinks 
that it is probably descended from the ancient Median. 

Among the Caspian dialects Mazandrani possesses some 
literature. The other dialects are spoken along the southern 
shores of the Caspian. Tali extends right into Azarbaijan. 

* Official lists used to be pttbliabed from time to time giving ''pare 
Iranian’* words for the Arabic ones. 

^ A good few are also from Buieiao. 

3 See above § 182. 
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Gabrl (or Dari) is the special dialect used by the 
Zoroastrians (the Gahrs)^ of Yezd and Eii’man. It is 
indeed the language of the people of that district. Some 
literature is found m this dialect, notably the ‘'Quatrains'' 
of Baba Tilher. This dialect as used by the Zoroastrians is 
distinctly an argot. Many ordinary Persian words have 
been changed in pronunciation to an extent as to be 
unrecognisable by those who know only literary Persian. 
There are also a great many Avesta and Pablavi words 
and phrases found in this dialect of the Zoroastrians, and 
thus they would be unintelligible to the average Moslem. 

Of the Pamir dialects only Wakhi and Yidghah, spoken 
in the extreme north-west of Chitral, in the region of the 
Hindukush, are to be counted as falling within tho Indian 
Empire. These dialects are scattered among the high 
valleys of the Pamir plateau. They are probably modern 
remnants of the Middle Iranian Soghdian, Vughnobi 
especially shows clear affinities. 

Afghan possesses some literature of bardic poetry and 
ballads. Only recently signs of a revival are showing 
among that nation, and we will probably have a new 
Afghan literature springing up in the near future. 

Balochl is “the most primitive of the New-Iranian 
dialects’’.® This applies both to the grammar as also to 
literature. The latter consists of a few narratives of wars 
describing heroic episodes and some ballads. The two 
branches of Baldchi are separated by the “linguistic 
island” of the Dravidian Brahui. 

Ossetic is an East Iranian language, but is now found 
in the Caucasus region. It is su rrounded by the Cauca¬ 
sian languages and seems to have been iniluenced by 

^ Id Pahkvi the word gahr oseans "taan’*. Arabs ased Ihia word 
to mean Zoroastrioas. 

* Gray, Indo-Iranian Phonology^ p. xii 
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them to some extent. Some Bcholera think it ii derived 
from the Sarmatian. 

§ Other Indo-European languages of ancient days 

There are several other ancient languages of which we 
have very scanty knowledge, but for various reasons they 
are now considered as belonging to the Indo-European 
family. Of these Old Scythian and Sarmatiun have been 
now definitely put down as Iranian,* though our knowledge 
of both 18 very scanty. 

Phrygian and Thracian are most likely Greek in 
their affinities and were spoken in the regions implied 
in the names. Phrygian, however, is a ^'afam-Language. 
Macedonian has been preserved in Hesichius and belonged 
probably also to the Greek branch of Indo-Europefui 
languages. But it seems to have been very largely 
mixed up with the non-Indo-European languages, which 
would also explain why the Macedonians were regarded 
as barbaroi by the Greeks. 

Messapiau, spoken in Apulia and Calabria, and Old 
Illyrian were very probably Albanian in their afiSnitieB, 
Venetic spoken in North Italy was also probably Albanian. 

Ligurian (or Lepontic) has been found in inscriptions 
dating from the centuries just preceding the Christian era. 
It was used in the region between lakes Como and 
Maggiore. Kieckers thinks that it is Indo-European 
(probably Italic) with a strong infusion of non-Indo- 
European elements.* Dalmatian and Vegliotic (in the 
small island of Veglia) are also extinct languages of the 
Italic branch known through some inscriptions. 

» See Table XXX. 

s Die Spraekstamme der Erde, p. 16. 
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The Various Language Families op the World* 

§ 226, Influence of geographical position and environment 
upon language development^ 

We have looked at the various types of language 
according to their syntactical relations and now we might 
examine the various families of languages in some detait. 
Here we mny use the “genealogicar* classification for 
each family, but we must be cautious not to apply 
genealogical relationships too literally to languages. It 
is necessary also in connection with these “genealogical” 
relationships to remember also the geographical relation¬ 
ships of the various types. The geographical position of a 
language has very often had a great deal of positive 
influence upon its development. The influence of surround¬ 
ing languages, for example, on the Polynesian group and 
on the Hamitic languages has been so deep as to have 
definitely altered their syntactical type. So also have the 
Aryan languages of IndifT been profoundly influenced by 
the Dravidian family. It is an exceedingly interesting 
problem to work out in detail, but work along these lines has 
only just begun. Then again, the social and cultural status 
of the speakers of a language and of the neighbouring 

1 I have drawn upon Tucker, Introduction to the Natural History 
«/Language (Chaps. VII-IX) and upon Kieckers, Die SprachstSmme 
der Erde for this chapter. I hsve also ccnsolted Meillet and Cohen'B 
Les Langues du Monde. 

S See also Chap. IV above. 
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iiribes,* and other factors, like climate, food etc. have pro¬ 
foundly influenced languages. In this place the importance 
of these factors is again merely mentioned: its bearing 
upon the language has been already considered in some 
detail in Chapter IV. 

§ 227. The four linguistic ‘^regions'* of the World 

In order to have a clear idea of the geographical distri¬ 
bution of languages it would be best to divide them into 
various “regions". These regions are (1) the two Americas, 
(2) the Pacific Ocean, (3) Africa and (4) Eurasia. Each 
of these contains several families, which may or may not 
have been originally connected. But it is certain that 
within each region the languages have influenced each 
other to a very considerable extent. 

§ 228. (Z) The American Region. Characteristics 

The two Americas are entirely distinct from the rest 
of the world as regards languages. Thoug^i there is a 
great variety among them and several distinct families 
can be clearly made out, still they all show one common 
characteristic. They all are of the incorporating variety. 
The sentence is often one word of formidable size because 
the subject, object and other verbal adjuncts (such as 
adverbs of time, manner etc.) are all incorporated into one 
long word. And the incorporating is not a mere joining 
of words as in the compounds of Sanskrit or Greek but 

* Thug Pater W. Schmidt in hia book Die GUederung der australi- 
echen Sprachen tries to connect the social institutdons of Australian tribes 
with the peculiarities of their dialects. He has done the same with 
South American laoguegee, see his article entitled *'Kultarkeise u* 
Jlulturschichten in Stidamerika" in Zeiuchrift f&r Ethnologies 1918. 
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the most significant sounds or syllables of each simple^ 
word are taken to make the **sentence-word’', so that the 
whole *Vill awaken in the mind at once all the ideas 
singly expressed by the words from which they are 
taken”.^ Thus in Cherokee we get the much quoted, 
example, mdhoJinin (bring us the canoe) from naien (bring) 
cmolthol (canoe) and nin (to us). Of course we need not 
think that the whole of a complex sentence can always be 
thus contained in a word, though there are some ^words’’ 
which convey a fairly complex idea, for instance, one 
of eleven syllables which means "he fell down on his 
knees and besought him”. Incorporation, however, is 
found in all stages of development among the American- 
languages. In some languages we get even independent 
words capable of being used as such. Thus in Mexican 
we get besides the incorporated ”word” nisoi^ihhnoa (I 
seek flowers), the single word ^ot4i (flower) which with 
the suffix -il is capable of independent use. And we 
may use the anticipatory pronominal element /» and say 
ni-htemoa hi ioiiitl (lit. I seek it, the flower), thus com¬ 
bining both types of construction. 

§ 329. Classification of American iangnages 

These languages have not yet been quite satisfactorily 
grouped together. But some of the important dialects 
may be here mentioned in tabular form as in Table XXXI.* 

* Tucker, op. cit., p. 163. Bot it must be uoted that “single words"' 
as we understand tbe term in our inflecting languages are very often 
non-existent in tbe inccrpocaling varieties of speech. 

^ It may be noted that tbe classiflcattoo here is mainly geographical 
because that ia fairly convenient. Naturally it cannot he even mutually 
exclooive. Thus some of the dialects in the United btates (like the 
„ Apache of Arizona) belong distinctly to tbe Cauadisn group. Then 
again tbaj shade off into each other because the modern political boun- 
dartea are not necessarily the original linguistic onea 
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I. Canada «od United 
States group** 


A Igonkin 
Hoka 

Irokws (Iroquois) 


Ne>Dene 


Atbapaakan 

Eaida 

Tiingit 


Sioux lor Dakota': 


n. Mexico and Central 
America groups 


C to* Aztec 


Maya 


Shosbon 

Sonora 


Aztec 


Nahuati 

Nahuat 


lie. South America 
groups 


! Arawak 
Cbibocba 
Tupi-Guarni 
Ge (or Ze) 

Aiankan 

Guaykuru (or Waikuru) 

Oarih 

j Quichua (Eitsbua or Bnna-Sioi) 


I Tson 


Patagonian 

Fuegisn 


TabTiB XXXI.— Tre LANauAoBS of* Ampbica. 


(Facing § 229k- 
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It can be seen from this Table that the main divisions 
are purely geographical. Except in being essentially 
holophrastio these languages are not necessarily connected 
with one another. Of course they have been considerably 
mixed up owing to migrations and to conquests of one 
tribe by another. 

Of the languages of Canada and the United States 
the Algonkin has been the earliest known to Europeans; 
hence it has been the best studied. In Canada it extends 
up to the Bookies and in the United States it is found 
all along the Atlantic sea-board right up to North Carolina. 
The Hoka dialects are spoken widely along the Pacific 
coast of the United States, and in California. The Irokwa 
dialects come in like a wedge right into the Algonkin 
and occupy the states of Ontario, New York, Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina, 

The Athapaskan is the widest spread group among 
the languages of North America. It extends all over 
Canada from the Pacific to Hudson Bay and southwards 
it extends through the western states of the U.S.A. up to 
New Mexico. Two smaller allied groups, the Haida and 
the Tlingit, extend into British Columbia and Alaska. 
These three make up the Ne-Deue family of languages. 

Just as the Algonkin dominates the great pine forests, 
so the Sioux (or Dakota) languages dominate the prairies 
between the Mississipi and the Bockies. 

Among the languages of Canada and the U.S.A. 
Eieckers enumerates twenty-two distinct families, not 
including the Eskimo. 

Mexico and Central America make up a second dis¬ 
tinct linguistic region of America. It overlaps the Canada- 
U.S.A. region to the north-west. Here Kieekers men¬ 
tions seventeen families of which the Uto-Aztec and the 
3Iaya are most important. Of the former the Sboshon 
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^oup occupied the south-west of the U.8.A. and Sonora 
is found in South Arizona and North Mexico. The most 
important language of this group is the ancient Aztec 
language of Mexico. The ancient Mexican Empire of the 
Aztecs ended with Montezuma in the 16th century. There 
were two distinct people, the Aztecs who used the Nahuatl 
(the-fl language), and the Toltecs who used the Nabuat 
(the-t language). There are many records found in thifr 
written in strange hieroglyphs which have been only 
partially deciphered. 

Moya is the other literary language of Central 
America.^ Maya culture is a very ancient one and some 
extremely interesting relics have been found in Yucatan 
written in this language,* and Maya dialects are still 
spoken in that part of America. 

In South America and among the West India and 
the Antilles Islands Kieckers mentions no less than forty, 
five clearly marked language “families’*. Many of them 
overlap into Central America. The more important of these 
have been enumerated in the Table. 

Arawak is perhaps the most important language family 
jn South America. It ranges from Florida in the north 
up to Paraguay and from the Peruvian bhores of the 
Pacific up to the mouths of the Amazon on the east. At 
one time these languages were spoken over all the Antilles 
Islands. In pre-Spanish days these islands were conquered 
by the Caribs, who massacred all the men and made the 
women and children slaves. This gave rise to an ex¬ 
tremely strange linguistic position. All the women and 
children of tender age talked Arawak, whereas all the 
men and the grown up boys talked Carib. This tradition 

* Central Aroerica id the only part of tha new world where writingp 
.|>roperly ao called is to be found. 

3 Notably the famous ‘'Calendar Stone". 
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of separate languages for the seses (a sort of linguistic' 
symbiosis *) continued for many generations. Indeed this- 
still continues amongst the Caribs of Dominique, and- 
traces of this are to be found in the language of the Caribs 

Honduras.* 

V jocha extends through the highlands of Columbia tO’ 
the north into Costa Bioa and Nicaragua. Dialects of it 
are found in the region of the upper tributaries of the 
Orinoco and the Amazon. Three distinct groups can be 
clearly marked out. 

The Tupi-Guarui is also a family of wide extent, 
spreading through Guiana and Central Brazil right up to* 
the river La Plata. The centre of dispersion of these' 
languages is the region between the Parana and the 
Paraguay. They form a sort of ring round Brazil and 
extend into Ecuador." 

The Ge {or Ze) languages are spoken in the highlands 
of East Brazil, the Araukan in the strip of North Chile 
between the Pacific and the Andes, and the Guaykuru 
(or Waikuru) in Paraguay. 

Carib is spoken by a race of savage cannibals, who 
spreading from the region of the upper Xingu reached the 
northern shores of South America and conquered the 
West India Islands. When Columbus reached these 
islands in 1492 the Caribs were already in full possession. 

The Quichua (Kitshua or Euna-Sini) is the only 
language of South America which was at one time the 
language of a great and civilised people the Incas of Peru. 
With the spread of the Inca Empire it once dominated 
the greater part of the continent. It was the ofifioial 

* Symbiosis is an iotimsta asaoeiation between dissimilar ort^anismB- 
for ibeir mutual benefit. 

s Meillet and Cohen. Lea Languages du Monde, p. 665. 

3 See map in Helmholfs World History, Vol. 1, p. 190. 
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medium of loteicommunication belweea the different 
peoples, and when the Spaniards came it was the common 
language over a region covering modern Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile, Bolivia and the highlands of Argentina. The 
Spanish missionaries took up this language for their 
religious propaganda and with the spread of Christianity 
this ancient language of the Incas spread even farther 
and supplanted other languages in regions it had never 
reached before. 

The Fuegiana are among the most primitive people 
upon earth and their speech also is of an exceedingly 
primitive type.* 

§ 230. (8) The Pacific Ocean Region : Chief Families 

The large and small islands in the Pacific show a 
bewildering variety of languages and dialects. Only a 
few of these are literary and one at any rate, the Malayan, 
possesses literature of an advanced type. All these 
languages are predominatingly of the agglutinating type, 
but some Lave gone far along the lines of analytic structure. 
Five distinct families inay be distinguished among them. 
These are: (i) the Indonesiaov Malayan, (ii) \he Oceanean^ 
(iii'i the Papuan, (iv) the Australian and (v) Tasmanian. 
The first two are closely connected and are often included 
in under one name as Austronesian (or Malay-Polynesian). 
These together with the Austro-Asiatic languages make up 
the so-called Austric Family of Languages.® Tasmanian 
is now entirely extinct. All these are shown in Table 
XXXII, 

i See § so above (ppe 43*45). 

3 See above §§ 167-169 and Table VIII (pp, -210-213), 
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LANGUAGE FAMILIES OF THE WORLD [§ 231 
§ 231. AustroneBian Lunguages 

Table XXXIII gives the names of the more important 
of these languages. The most striking feature of the 
languages of the Indonesian group is their extremely wide 
extension. The islands lying eastwards of Sumatra lie 
within fairly easy reach of the boats of these islanders; 
but it is far more difficult to explain why the languages of 
Madagascar should bear affinities to those of Sumatra 3,000 
miles away rather than to those of East Africa barely 300 
miles away. This becomes all the more remarkable when 
we consider that there is scarcely any island available 
between Sumatra and Madagascar. 

In the western half of Formosa the spoken language is 
Chinese. Formosan is spoken on the Eastern coast as 
also in the central mountain regions. Tagala is the most 
important dialect of Luzon, and indeed throughout all the 
Philippines. 

Malay is the most important language of the Pacific 
Ocean region. It possesses a fair amount of literature 
going back to a.d. 13C0. It is a prefix-suffix-agglutinating 
language. It has borrowed considerably from Arabic since 
the acceptance of Islam by the Malays. A< one time 
Malay seamen penetrated far and wide all over tlie Eastern 
Archipelago, and even to-day Malay is spoken in Sumatra 
and along the coasts of Borneo. Salon is the dialect of the 
Mergui islands off the west’ coast of Tenassorim. 

Javanese (or Kawi) is the language of nearly three- 
quarters of the inhabitants of Java. It possesses a very 
decent literature. Javanese people and their literature 
have been deeply influenced by Hindu culture, particularly 
by the Bamayar^a. Dyak is the language of Borneo and 
Sundean is the dialect used by about one-fourth of the 
people of Java, 
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(Facing § ?31> 
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Among the eastern Indonesian languages are the 
dialects of Celebes and other islands east of Java. They 
form a distinct linguistic group. 

The Oceanean languages are divided into two main 
groups the Melanesian and the Polynesian with a third, 
a transition group, between the two. There is also a fourth 
group of languages which have got mixed up with the 
Papuan and Australian languages. Tlie Melanesian group 
extends over the small islands curving southwards and 
eastwards between Papua and New Zealand. The transition 
group is quite interesting as showing the characteristics of 
both. In this group the southern Fiji dialects are the most 
interesting. The northern dialects are spread over Micro¬ 
nesia, the numerous small islands east of Papua. Fijian 
comes nearest to Malay. Polynesian also falls into two 
groups. These languages 'are interesting as belonging to 
people who possess a certain amount of culture and civilisa- 
tion. They seem to have been under considerable mutual 
influences, and a closer study of these would reveal the lines 
of migration of the various island peoples all over the 
Pacific. 

§ 232, Mutual relatiom between the Austronesian 
[the Ho-caUed **Maiay-P^luneitian") languages 

The mutual relations of these groups forming the 
so-called Malay-Polynesian family of languages are very 
interesting. Three groups may be clearly distinguished 
among these: Indonesian (or Malayan). Melanesian and 
Polynesian. These three, fairly well defined geographically 
as well, **are so distinguished in structure as to represent 
three steps in morphological development'’.' The Malayan 

* Vnsker, op. oit., p, 141. 
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branch is a prefix-suffiz-agglutinating type. The preposition 
for instance is prefixed to the noun to form cases. But 
a remarkable development is the infix. The “root" is 
generally dissyllabic and it is often split to take one or 
mere infixes.^ Thus in Tagala sulat (writing)^ gives s-un- 
ulat, (to write) s^u-n^.m-ulat (wrote), and 8-m-alat*an 
(was written). The Melanesian family has a few prefixes’ 
and a number of "demonstrative" (or pronominal) suffixes 
agglutinated with the verbs; but the other syntactical 
relations are largely expressed by loose words and particles 
as in English. In other words the Melanesian seems to 
have advanced somewhat towards the analytic stage. 
The Polynesian family consists of languages which are so 
largely analytical in structure that they can hardly be 
considered agglutinative. It seems that they were carried 
over to their present abodes by emigrations from the Malay 
Peninsula and that they were largely broken down through 
the influence of the Papuan and other tongues on their way 
thither. There are forms in Polynesian which might be 
called agglutinating, but the "root word" and the particle 
are very loosely connected and the "root" is not modified 
in any way whatever by this addition. Another very 
remarkable characteristic noticeable in all the three groups 
is that reduplication is used to denote all sorts of syntactical 
relations. Thus, in Malay, raja-raja is the plural of raja 
(king). In the Polynesian group this is extremely well seen. 
Thus, in Maori, haere (go) and haerehaere (walk up and 
down), in Hawaiian, huli (search) and huUhuli (to search 

1 F. Mailer, quoted by Tucker, op. dt., p. 143. See also § 23 iii 
(pp. 29-30) above, iInfixes, it may be noted, are found in Malayan group 
alone. 

2 This is used as a noun, in Malay surat means " letter." 

3 Such as for the causa! or the inteosivet 
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through and through), in Baratongan nui (great) and nuinui 
(very great). The fact that all these three groups are from 
one original source is no longer doubted. The vocabulary 
too is very closely akin even between distant languages like 
the Tongan and Malay. And the probability is that Malay 
represents the earliest type and Polynesian the latest. 

§ 233. Papuan languages 

The Papuan is a small group of languages which break 
up the geographical continuity between the Malay and the 
Polynesian languages. These languages also are mainly of 
the agglutinating type. The declension and conjugation are 
fairly regular in type and prefixes and suffixes are both 
used. But their nature is such that the method of express¬ 
ion “differs from complete analysis only in the degree of 
separation of the elements’’.^ Thus, in the Mafor of 
New Guinea* ja-mna/ (I hear), wa-wjia/ (thou hearest), 
\-mnaf (he hears), sl-maa/ (they hear); and when the 
•object is added we get forms like Ja-mnaZ-au (I hear thee), 
si-mnaf-i (they hear him), etc. 

§ 234. Australian languages 

The languages of this family are closely knit together 
and have been derived from a common source. According 
to some the ancient Dravidian * was this source, but this 
opinion is not universally accepted. They are mainly of 
the suffix-agglutinating type with varying degrees of 
consistency in the application. The main subdivisions are 
show'n in Table XXXIV, 

* Tucker, op. cit., p. 146. 

^ Thia is the only dialect fairly studied by scholars. 

3 Encyclopaedia Britanniea (Cambridge University editiou) under 
■'‘Auatralis”. 
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Table XXXIV<— Ausikawax Languages 

(Facing § 234) 


^Auslaut means "terminal sound." 
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Pater W. Schmidt in his Gliedermgi der australmhen 
:Sprachen has treated this family quite fully. The division 
of North Australian into three groups according to special 
grammatical peculiarities is very noteworthy. Among the 
dialects of South Australia Narrinyeri is the most important 
and the Victoria group seems to be the oldest. 

Australian aborigines (the Black Fellows) are fast 
diminishing in numbers. The latest official figure (1936) 
given is 76,000. So it seems that very soon this family may 
become completely extinct. 

It may be noted here that the now extinct Tasmanian 
language, the last speaker of which died at the end of the 
18th century, has had no connection whatever with any of 
the Australian languages. 

123fj. {3) The African Hegion^ 

The languages of Africa (Table XXXV) ofier us a 
great variety of idiom and no less than ten distinct families 
of speech. The chief of these are (i) tbe Bushman 
group,® (ii) the Ba-ntu family, (iii) a loose group, more or 
less geographical, vaguely called the “Sudan gioup”, 
(iv) the Ham’tic family and (v) the Semitic family. The 
**Sudaa group'* of languages comprises at least six distinct 
"families”. Only the Arabic and Abyssinian among the 
Semitic languages are found in Africa. 

The problems presented by the African languages are 
very varied and interesting and they throw unexpected light 

^ The subject is exceedingly well treated by Dr. Alice Werner in her 
book on The Language Families of Africa, 

’ This division is called group", because we do not know 
•enough of the mutual relatione of these languages to enable us to arrange 
them as genetically related; see Werner, op. cit., pp. 1546. 
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(Facing § 335} 
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on many questions of language growth and of change in 
language due to foreign influence. 

§ 336, The Bushman {or Khoim) Group, special 

characteristics 

The Bushmen are regarded by many as the aborigines 
of South Africa, and their languages, now rapidly diBinte> 
grating, are probably among the most primitive in Africa. 
Dr. Bleek and his sister-in-law Miss Lloyd collected a 
great deal of material for the study of these languages.* 
The Bushmen call themselves hhoim (men) and so their 
languages are sometimes called the Khoim group of 
languages. There are numeious dialects noted but their 
mutual relations are not understood enough, nor have 
they been referred to any one special type of speech. 
They are reported “as tending from the suflix-agglutinat- 
ing to the isolating method”.^ These languages exhibit 
some characteristics in common with the Sudan group 
and Zulu has borrowed its phonology from Bushman 
dialects. There are three important and very specially 
marked characteristics of these languages. 

(i) •‘ClicTts” 

They have certain peculiar sounds known as “clicks”. 
These are not in the nature of the “explcsives” as we 
know in other languages, but they are aptly described as 
“suction sounds”.® There are no fewer than six such 
to be distinguished, viz. the “dental click” (| ), the 

^ Specimens of JBvshmen Folk-lo-re, by Miss Lloyd, London (1911). 

3 Tucker, op. cit., p. 148. 

3 Prof. Meinhcf, probably the best sutbority od African languages, 
uses the ternj Sauglaute (suction-sounds). 
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‘‘cerebral click” (!), the “lateral click” HD# 
"palatal click” (t) and the “labial click” (®).* These 
clicks are also found in other languages of Africa as well, 
e.g. Zulu, where they are probably borrowed. These clicks 
are a special diflBculty for learners of these languages, 
especially for the Europeans.^ 

(«) “Gander” 

Another remarkable point about these laguages is the 
gender. The so-called distinction of gender is not based 
on sex at all but it seems that a distinction is drawn 
primarily between parsons and things or things with life 
and things without life.^ 

iiii) ••Number^* 

The methods of plural forming are extremely varied 
and apparently very irregular. Bleek mentions from fifty 
to sixiy ways of forming the plural. The most primitive 
method, however, is the reduplication of the noun.* 

The dialects of Bushmen are shown in Table XXXVI. 
It seems that the dialects of the Pigmies of equatorial 
Africa are also connected. 


^ The symbols enclosed in brackets are the phonetic trans-'Flptiuna 
used for these clicks. For the exact method of pronouncinji these see 
Werner, op. cit., pp. T37-128. 

* Hence one of the early Missionaries, who wrote about the Bush¬ 
man languages, says that “they cluck like Turkeys”, and that “one 
it inclined to say that they bark rather than apeak”. 

> See “the Law of Polarity,” § 241 (pp. 360-363). This seems also 
to have been at the root of the gender distinction in Tamil. 

* As also in Malay and sometimes in Japanese. 
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§ 257. The Ba-ntu family 

The Ba-ntu languages form a very widely extended 
and a closely knit family' occupying the larger part of 
South Africa. They are pre-eminently prefix-agglutinating 
languages. The so-called “alliterative concord” which 
is such a marked feature of these tongues follows almost 
naturally from the prefix-agglutination.* Another notable 
peculiarity is the absence of grammatical gender. There 
are not even the masculine and feminine pronouns corres¬ 
ponding to “he” and “she”.“ The name Ba-ntu means 
“men”, ha-being the plural prefix. 

The main divisions of the Ba-ntu are given in Table* 
XXXVII.* 

The most important language of the Ba-ntu family is- 
the Swahili of Zanzibar, which is a sort of lingua franca all 
over the East African coast. It has some literature and 
is being cultivated and taught in schools. Formerly it used 
to be written in Arabic script,* but nowadays the Roman 
script is fast replacing the Arabic. 

The South African government is doing much to foster 
some of the Ba-ntu languages. School-books (in Roman 
script) are being published for the use of children speaking 
Ganda, Bemba and Xosa-Zulu. A good many of the 
ancient Ba-ntu ballads and folk-tales have been collected 
and put together in book form, thus furnishing valuable 
material for Ba-ntu folk-history as well as linguistics. 

' “None of these diverge from any other more widely than English 
from German'*, Tacker, op. oit., p. 138. 

» See above, § 23, i (p.28). 3 Werner, opK:it.,p.22. 

* Tucker divides these langusges longitudinally into Eastern, 
Oeatml and Western. Werner gives a more or leas geographical 
grouping. 

^ This was owing to the Islamic Arabs having become the para¬ 
mount political power at Zanzibar. 
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The table of Ba-atu languages here given is geo¬ 
graphical, but on the whole it agrees well with the actual 
linguistic facts.^ The south-east groups show the 
“clicks*' borrowed from Hottentot. The north-west 
groups show a simpler and purer variety of Ba-ntu free 
from outside influences. Ganda particularly shows prefixes 
unknown elsewhere. The Kololo dialect of the south-east 
Ba-ntu was the language of the Basuto kingdom founded 
on the Zambesi, west of the Livingstone Falls, about a 
century ago. It differs considerably from the neighbour¬ 
ing Sotho and thus we are enabled to note the changes 
brought about during the century. Xosa (or Kafir) was 
one of the first Ba-ntu languages to be studied by Euro¬ 
peans. The language of the Zulus is very close to Kafir, 
but the great political importance of this South African 
warriors has assured it a veay important place in the Ba-ntu 
family to their language. 

Lolo-Nkundu is spoken along a wide tract in equatorial 
Congo. It is the most important among the very nu¬ 
merous languages of the Congo region. 

The West African Ba-ntu group stretches from the 
north coast of the Gulf of Guinea right up to Sudan. This 
is undoubtedly a “mixed” group, but whether it is Ba-ntu 
superposed upon a foreign language or vice versa is quite 
uncertain. Sometimes these languages are also called 
“Ba-ntuid”. 

§ 238. The Sudan group of languages, special 
cha,racteTistic8 

This group stretches right across the continent from 
the West to the East in a comparatively narrow band 

1 See olassification given by Hombnrger in Meillet and Ck>ben'B Les 
Longues du Monde, pp. S76 ff. 
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north of the equator. At one time these were thought to 
be one ‘‘family**, bub Pater W, Sehmidt has shown con¬ 
clusively that these languages comprise at least half a 

dozen distinct “families** with Haussa included as a 
seventh. 

Many of these languages represent on the whole an iso¬ 
lating or analytic type.^ Their chief character sties are: 

(i) Isolating structure, i.e. absence of inflection, 

(ii) Monosyllabic roots, 

(iii) Absence of grammatical gender, 

(iv) Special methods of forming plural, 

(v) Small co-ordinate seut-ences, 

(vi) “Descriptive roots'*. 

{%) Isolating structure and {ii) Monosyllabic roots 

The monosyllabic roots and the want of inflection have 
led to the same devices for multiplying sounds as in 
Chinese.® Thus these languages have adopted several 
“tones** to indicate difference in meaning. 

{Hi) Absence of grammatical gender 

The want of gender is met by adding words indicating 
“male" and “female,** but the pronoun of the third 
person has only one gender. 

> Tucker regards these languages as representing “agglutination 
in its rudest shape, viz. the simple juxtaposition of particles’’ (op.cit., 
p. 147). Extremes meet indeed! For where is the difference essentially 
between these languagea and the highly cultural language of China,*** 
except in the people who uee them and in the thoughts they embody ? 

3 See below § 262, i (pp. d67>3dg). 
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(tv) Methods of forming plural 

The plural is expressed geuerally by the juxtaposing 
of either the pronoun “they” or “these” or the word 
“people”. Plural in individual oases may be expressed^ 
'but the conception of plurality, of “more-than-one-ness”, 
is not clearly understood. In some of the languages of 
Eastern Sudan the plural is expressed by lengthening the 
i?owel: ror a forest, plu, ror ‘ 

(v) Small co-ordinate sentences 

The syntactical relations are expressed in peculiar 
ways. Prepositions are conspicuous by their absence. One 
important result of this absence is that complex ideas are 
expressed by short sentences made up of a single verb and 
noun which are co-ordinated together. Thus instead of 
saying “I am going to the town” the Togo language uses 
•the phrase, “I go, reach town {'s) inside” f in Ewe the 
sentence, “he hit him with a stick” is expressed by “he 
took stick, hit him”, “he jumped from the ship into the 
sea” would be “he jumped, left ship (’s) inside, fell sea ('s) 
inside”.® 

^ Probably there was a heavier streas on the word to express the 
notion of pin raliiy This might have led to the lengthening of the 
■vowel. 

* Note also that the absence of a preposition like “of" resnlta in the 
genitive case being placed before the "thing possessed" to indicate 
the relationship of “possession". 

3 Werner (op.uit., p. 46) notes that some of the Ba-ntn prepositions 
are, in their origin, such phrases, udant, “within" (Swahili) originally 
meant "stomach". Tn Zulu pezulu "above" is from pa-taulu, "on the 
sky”, pansit “below" was pa-nsi "on the ground". 
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{vi) '*Deacnpiive roots’* or dh?anyatmalsa words 

One important class of words belonging to this group 
of languages is variously called “sound-pictures” 
{Lauthilder), “word-pictures” [Wortbilder) or “onomato¬ 
poeias” or “descriptive adverbs”.* “These are invariable 
words imitating, or at least expressing, not merely sounds 
and movements,...but form, position and even colour, 
taste and smell...They are functionally adverbs since 
they qualify the action signified by a verb, but some may 
be classed as adjectives. But they only apply. to one 
particular action, state or quality, and are, therefore, 
always used with one special verb or noun and never found 
in any other connection.”® Thus, with the verb zo to 
walk, we get in Ewe several dozen phrases like the 
following : 

zo ka ka, to walk upright, 

zo dze dze, an assured energetic gait, 

zo tya tya, to walk quickly, 

zo si si, said of small people, lightly stepping along, 
zo boko boko, the heavy walk of a stout man, 
zo iyo tyo, the firm and deliberate gait of a tall person, 
zo kpudu kpudu, the quick hurried gait of a small man, 
zo wudo wudo^ a quiet graceful way of walking, 
especially of women, 

zo gowu gowUf to walk with a slight limp, the head 
leaning forward, 

zo lumo lumo, running of small animals, such as rats 
and mice,* 


* “Ewo is extraordinarily rich in them”, Werner, op. cit., p. 147. 

^ Werner, loo. cit. ; the words in Bengali are a fair 

parallel; see Babindransth Tagore’s Chap. 1. 

3 Werner, loc. cit. 
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§289. Dhiiiom of ih$ Sudan group of languages 

Table XXXVIII shows the main "families". 

The Wule languages stretch in a narrow strip across 
equatorial Africa from west to east. The name Wule 
signifies ‘*men’’ or “people". They are divided into lour 
sub'gfoups more or less geographically. Among these 
the two "mixed" dialects, Fang and Yaunde, are to be 
noted. 

The Mau-fu languages spread north and north-Miest 
from the Wule group. The name of this group embodies 
the prefix man- and the suffix -fu, which are used for 
making plurals. There are three sub>groups. The most 
important dialect is the widely understood Ewe belonging 
to the Central group. This is an important language 
of commerce and it has recently developed writing as 
well as a literature. Ewe may serve as typical of these 
languages. “All the words in the language are derived 
from simple monosyllabic roots, consisting of a consonant 

followed by a vowel, each of which is in Ewe a verb. 

These verbs ... are probably the piimitive roots of th& 
language".^ 

The Ngo-Nke group also gets its name from the peculiar 
suffixes -ngo and -nice indicating males. These languages 
are also considerably mixed up with the Wule and the 
Man>fu groups as also with the Ba-ntuid. Songhai Is an 
important language of commerce and is understood from 
the Niger to Timbuktu. The Mandi-ngo group spreads 
over a vast area all over north-west Africa. Mende 
group is regarded by some to belong to the Man>fu languages. 
No doubt this is due to a mixing up of the various tribal 
dialects. 

* Quoted by Wetoer (op cit. p. 87) from (he book of BIU$, The 
Ewe‘Sp6ahmg Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa (p. 253). 
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The Kanuri languages spread from Lake Tchad north¬ 
eastwards. Tibbu is found in the Tibesti highlands and' 
in the surrounding desert, Bornu of the Kanuri group 
is the most important dialect. The Maba-Begrimma is 
most probably the bridge uniting these languages with the 
Nilotic. 

The most remarkable of the Nilotic languages is the 
Nubian. Ancient Nubian dates from the 8th to the 
nth century of the Christian era, and is preserved in a 
number of inscriptions Modern Nubian is divided into 
numerous dialects which can be grouped into two main 
groups, Nile Nubian and Mountain Nubian. These are 
spoken in the region along the Nile from Assuan up to 
Khartum and in the neighbourhood. The Shilluk group 
extends along the course of the White Nile and the 
Bahr-ebJebel and eastwards and southwards up to Lake 
Budolf. The Kwafi group contains the important language 
of the Masai. These people have been important as 
cattle-breeding nomads, who, spreading from their original 
home between the Victoria Nyanza and Mount Kenya, 
have extended all over equatorial Africa penetrating right 
into South Africa. Hence the Masai language shows a 
great deal of structural mixing up. There is indeed a good 
deal of doubt as to its exact position ; some have classified 
it as a Hamitic language. 

The Ba-ntuid languages are, as the name itself implies, 
closely connected with the Ba-ntu family. They seem to 
represent some earlier stage in the course of developing 
into the full Ba-ntu. This much is certain that Ba-ntu 
languages have migrated to their present position in south¬ 
east Africa from an original home in the north-west. And 
the greatest extent of the Ba-ntuid languages is in north¬ 
west Africa. The groups are arranged according to the 
degree of their approach to the pure Ba-ntu structure. 
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Of the Ba-ntuid languages the Ful (Pula) dialects spread 
over a wide area in Sierra Leone and in French Guinea. 
They are of extreme interest because of their affinities 
with other African languages both ancient and modern.^ 
Mile. L. Homburger tried in 1929 to work out the relations 
between Ancient Egyptian and the modern languages of 
Africa particularly between Ancient Egyptian, Ba-ntu and 
Haussa.^ She not merely quotes a number of similar 
words, but has worked out the close resemblance between 
the consonants of Ancient Egyptian and of Ful as also 
the similarity of their verbal conjugation. 

Haussa, the lingua franca of Middle Africa was at one 
time classed as a “mixed Hamitic” language. The 
opinions expressed about it have been so various that it 
is best (and perhaps also safest) to classify it by itself. 
Its original home seems to have been in the region between 
the Niger and Lake Tchad. But as a language of commer¬ 
cial intercourse it is understood over the whole of Middle 
and West Sudan and it may be heard in the bazars of 
Tunis, Tripoli, Alexandria, Cairo and all the great cities of 
North Africa. 

§ 2i0. The Hamitic family, special characteristics 

This is very important group of languages practically 
spread over the whole of North Africa.® Some of the 
tribes influenced by these languages have also penetrated far 
into Central and South Africa. Masai in equatorial Africa 
near the great lakes, Haussa and Nama (or Hottentot) 

^ See also § 241 (pp. 361*363) below. 

3 Mimoires de la Soeiili linguistique, XXIII, pp. 149 ff., qaoted 
by Kieckers, op. oit., pp. 144-145. 

® Modem l^gyptiaa is Semitic, bat Ancient Egyptian was Hamitic. 
In Abyssinia also the Hamitio type is more ancient than the Semitic. 
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in the far soufch-west are the most remarkable instancee 
of this spread of Hamitic influences. Hamitic languages- 
are fully inflected and in several respects are very 
remarkably like those of the Semitic family/ 

Their chief characteristics are: 

(i) various inflectional devices, 

(ii) 'Henses” not exactly indicative of time, 

(iii) grammatical gender, 

(iv) great variety of the plural, 

(v) the ‘law of polarity”/ 

(t) Inflections 

The inflections are various and of both the suffix and 
the prefix type. Nouns, however^ usually take suffixes, 
while verbs have both suffixes and prefixes. There are 
derived conjugations also like the intensive, causal, 
reflexive,® etc. Some derivative forms are reduplicated, 
e.g. the intensive in Somali/ lab, to fold, lahhh to fold 
repeatedly; goi, to cut, gogoi, to out to pieces. In some 
forms there is an internal vowel change, e.g. gal, to go in, 
geli, to put in.® 

(ti) **Teuses** 

The so-called “tenses” do not imply time so much 
as a distmctjon between a completed and an incomplete 

1 This has led many to postalate a common ancestral HamUon 
Semitic Qisprache. Bnt of course such a type must have been long 
anterior to any history, very much like the Indo-European Ursprache. 

* Werner, op. elt., pp. 87-94. 

* Tbe*reflezive would^correspond in signification to the middle voice 
ot Oreek or the Itmanepada of Sanskrit;* 

*, This method of making the intensive is essentially the esme as in 
I.-B* langnages. Bednplication is certainly the most natural devioa 
for the pnipose. 

* Comparable to the T.*E. Ablaut and vowel-gradation. 
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contrasting! as it were, the action and the result of 
the action.* The idea of time comes in later, and the 
'time-tenses" are made up with au^ciliaries. 

(iit) Gender 


The gender is not based on sex distinctions,' but os in 
the Semitic and Indo-European families it is "grammatK 
cal". Perhaps it would be more correct to say that nouns 
are divided into two classes, which answer more or less to 
our masculine and feminine genders. As a general rule 
the big and strong things are "masculine" and the weak 
and small things are "feminine". Thus "sword" is 
masculine but "knife" is feminine, so also "long coarse 
grass" is masculine and "short gross" or "turf" is 
feminine, "a large rock" and "elephant"’* are masculine 
while "a stone" and "a hare" are feminine.® The 


* This cboracteristio of "tenseB” is shared by the Semitic 
family as well. Somewhat similar is the use of the '*aorist' ' iWj 
Jd Vedio Sanskrit aa contrasted with the "perfect” (^?) ; aee 
Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, §§823 and 923. A similar distinction 
seems to have existed in Greek also. 

* Of either sex. 

^ Exactly the same difference of large and small tor strong and 
weak) marks the gender distinctions in those vernaonlara of India 
which still preserve the 'grammaticsl gender". Thos in Gularati 
m. a chopper, Iffl f..a knife; ilf^ m.. a bouse (bungalow), 
f., a cottage; m., a large ledger, f., a book; m., a 

big ball (like a canon-balP, f., a bullet or a pill; m., 
potato, small potatoes: etc., eto. In colloquial Gujarati we 

often change the gender of a noon to indicate derision or ridicnls, 
tbtts, m. (usually f.) umbrella, is used when we desire to 
lidicule the person using it or when we wiih to call attention to its 
uncouth shape or size. 
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^'feminine*’ also implies affection ^ and also diminutivea. 
The gender*afBzes are distinguished by special initial 
sounds.^ As a general rule the masculine shows a velar 
while the feminines have a dental consonant as Initial; 
thus in Galla JtanJta (thy) is masculine and tante is 
feminine; in Somali the definite article is M for masculine 
words and ti for femininein Haussa the third personal 
pronouns are ya, he, and ta, she; and the adjective 
changes its initial letter to indicate a change of gender, 
thus, nagari, “good” is masculine and tagari is the 
feminine. The dental sound in the feminine, mostly a t, 
is a very notable feature in the Hamitic family, a feature 
which is also shared by the Semitic. 

(iu) Number 

The number is indicated in many ways, There is a 
dual number surviving in Nama but that is practically, 
the only language of Africa (outside the Semitic family) 
which possesses it.^ The plural is formed in various 

' The voigar habit amoog the students of Bombay of calling each 
other (daughter) or (girl) is due to this reason. Parents 
sometimes affeotiouat.ely address theic sons in the feminine in Gujarati. 
This last habit is probably also due to the desire of averting the 
**eTil«eye''—sons being regarded as of greater consequence than 
daughters. 

3 In Nama the fitial letter distinguiehes the gender; Ithoi-h man, 
khoi-9 woman. 

^ These are often suffixed to nouns to indicate gender, thus, wala-hi 
this brother, but wala4i, the sister. 

* Werner remsrks (op cit», p. 89), "It belongs to the stage of 
thought when if is not yet perceived that ‘one’ and ‘more than one', 
are oategories which inclnde the whole existing ani7er8e...bat. e.g, ‘two* 
ness* and even ‘threenois’ are regarded as special conditions needing 
a separate designations.gome languages of the Melanesian group 
have four nQinbets, singular, dual, tria,', sod plurah It may be noted 
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ways; but it must be noted that each method implies a 
special kind of plural, for instance, there are, “distribu" 
live” and ‘^collective" plurals. Thus in the Ethiopian 
Khamir language we have lha, a tear, lis, tears, lisse, 
floods of tears; bila, a moth, bit, moths, bille, swarms of 
moths.^ Small objects like grain, sand, grass, etc., are 
thought of chiefly in the mass and only on special occasions 
are they differentiated individually. In such cases these' 
languages show the original word in the plural and the 
singular is formed by adding a suffix, as in the oases men¬ 
tioned above. Then again objects are divided into various 
classes in accordance with the special uses to which they 
may be put, or according to the "categories" to which 
they may belong. Each of these classes has got a special 
type of plural. So that the plural suffix serves not merely 
to indicate the plurality but also to indicate the class to 
which the word belongs.^ 

(v) The Law of Polarity 

Closely connected with the plural in the Hamitio 
languages is the very remarkable phenomenon known as 

that the duals of the Semitic and the I.-B. families originally 

only those objects which naturally go in pairs, like oyee, ears and other 
such limbs, parents, husband-and-wife, etc., and that fr^m these it 
extended also to objects considered two at a time even though not 
forming a “natural pair*’ (sea § 55, pp. 74-76). 

1 The English plurals fishes and fish are exactly of this type; cf. 
also German plurals, like Worter (disconnected words, as in a glossary) 
and Wdrte (connected words, as in a aentonce), 

• A somewhat similar purpose is intended by the numerous “words** 
which are added to indicate plurality (the so-called “numerativea’’) 
in Chinese; see Ency. Brit,, art. ‘‘^Ohinese Language’*. Similar are the 
“nameratives" added to the nouns in Persian and in Bengali, especi¬ 
ally with numerals, e.g. flfif gprf Cf. also the use of the German 
words like StUck, Bogen. etc., with numerals. 
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the Late of Polarity, Ifc is noted that noune change their 
gender in the plural ; thus in Somali, 

hoyo-di, mother, plu. hoyin-ki 
libah’hi\ lion, plu. lihahhyo-di. 

This type of plural with change of gender is also 
found in Semitic where such plurals are explained as 
“exceptions".* 

§ 241. Explanation of the Law af Polarity : the Ful 

languages 

In order to explain the Law of Polarity* we have to 
consider the very remarkable group of languages of the 
Ba-ntuid “family" called the Ful or pula. These lan¬ 
guages are found spread over a large area from Sierra 
Leone '’to French Guinea. These show very considerable 
resemblances to the typical Hamitic languages such as 
Somali, and so some authorities seem .to think that 
they belong to the Hamitic family of languages.* At the 

^ For libak~ki ; aa has been noted above ki denotes the masculine 
and ti or di the feminine. 

* For insteucd the Urdu huzdr (pin. hamrSt) used for addressing 
toperiors, This word is originally from Arabic, Several varieties of 
the **broken plurals" in Arabic end in*t, e.g. kdtibun (writer), plu. 
kitibatun; sihir (magician), plu- iShiratun; Akhun (brother), plu. 
ikhioAtm. “In many relative adjectives the feminine ending 4 gives 
the sense of the plural, e.g. fufi, pin. fufiyatung In like manner 
the feminine form of some words is used for plural, e.g. gutotods (bow* 
naan), pin. gatoiodsutun'*. (Thatcher, Arabto Conversation Qratnmar, 
p,ff71.) 

* The name is taken by analogy from the physical sciences. 

* Toeker puts these laognages among the suffix-agglutioa^ing type 
(op.oit., p. 148). Bthnologicsily too the Ful^speaking peoples present 
e difficult problem# 
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same time they have many close resemblances with the 
Ba-ntu. This group is in fact” regarded as a transition 
stage between the Hamitic languages of the north and the 
Ba-ntu family of the south.* The nouns are here divided 
into various 'classes* as in the Ba-ntu, each having a special 
plural suffix. The one class that stands out more strongly 
than any other in both the Ful and the Ba-ntu groups is 
the "per8on’*-class. According to Prof. Meinhof“ the 
original division of substantives was into ''persons’* and 
"things*', or to put in terms of gender, there were two 
genders "common" and "neuter”.* Later, there 
comes in another distinction of "strong" (or the acting) 
and "weak" (or the acted upon), or again, in the terms 
of gender, the genders now are masculine and feminine. 
Meinbof thinks that when any change of idea occurs (even 
from singular to plural) the primitive mind also demands 
a change from the one to the other of these mutually 
exclusive categories, i.e. from "person” to "thing", 
or from the "strong" to the "weak", or from "mascu¬ 
line" to "feminine" and vice versa. He adduces many 
examples from both Ful and Ba-ntu to support his con¬ 
tention. The accompanying diagram* (Fig. 18) explains 
this position clearly.® 


* Werner calle thie group **tbe Soy to the Ba-ntu languages'' (op. 
eit.i Chap, VI, pp-100 ff.). 

* Quoted by Werner, op, cit., p. 110. 

s Based on the fundamental division of thing a into "living” and 
'^lifeless". A similar idea is at the bottom of the gender distinction 
in TamU. 

i Adapted from Werner (op. cit., p. 114), who has taken it from 
Meinhof’s Die Spraehen der HanUten, 

* The Vagram would also explain why in Sanskrit the nominative 
of oeriain neuters is the eame ae the aeetisative of the masculine. 
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§ 242. Divisions of ihe Hamitic family 

The main divisions of the Hamitio are shown in Table 
XXXIX. 

Ancient Lybian (sometimes also called Numidian) is 
known through several hundred inscriptions discovered 
at the site of Carthage. These have not been quite 
•satisfactorily deciphered as yet. The oldest of these go 
back to the 4th century B.G. A number of words from 
this ancient language seem to have survived into the 
modern Berber dialects. Of these Kabyle is spoken in 
Algiers and Tunis and Shilha in Morocco. Tawarek 
(Tuareg) extends all over the Sahara, especially towards 
the south, and it is the language of the fierce veiled 
warriors of that region. Zenaga is spoken in Mauretania 
by tribes of the same name. This name is also found in 
the name of the river Senegal. Zenete is a small group 
of Algerian dialects. Guanche in now entirely extinct; it 
was last spoken in the Canary Islands in the 17tb 
century.* 

The Ancient Meroitic was the language current in the 
region between the Atabara and the Blue Nile, in the 
Kingdom of Meroe (3rd century B.C, to dth century A D.). 
It is known through a lot of inscriptions and is quite near 
the Hamitic in structure. 

In the Ethiopia (or Kushite) branch of the Hamitic 
we get a twofold distinction into Low and High which 
terms describe the geographical peculiarities of the regions 
where they are spoken. The Bedauye dialects are spoken 
in and about Suakim and to the east of the Nubian desert. 
Saho extends from Massawa into the Abyssinian plateau, 
and the Dinkali dialects are found along the Eritrean 
coast. The most important of the Low Kushite languages 

Spaoish is the laogaage spoken in the Canar; Islands today. 
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is Somaii which has an important position as a language 
of commerce. It is spoken in the "eastern horn" of 
Afriesr Galla is spoken from the borders of Kenya colony 
right into the mountains of Abyssinia. 

The High Kushite languages are found mainly in the 
highlands of Abyssinia. Khamlr is the most important 
of these languages. The ^idam T dialects are spoken from 
Abyssinia up the shores of Lake Rudolf. 

The "Mixed group" mentioned in the Table is of 
rather doubtful affinities. The influence of Nilotic elements 
in these dialects has almost completely overpowered their 
Hamitic structure. 

Ancient Egyptian is the most important of the Hamitic 
languages. It possesses an extremely rich store of inscrip¬ 
tions and a very considerable literature extending over 
more than thirty centuries. This ancient language can be 
traced historically through Old, Middle and Younger 
periods. The earliest inscriptions are in hieroglyphs, but 
even at that period there are found distinct "alphabetic 
signs" developed and in common use.* With the more 
extensive u&e of the papyrus the hieroglyphs developed 
into a set of cursive signs known as the hieretic e,uript. 
Later on these were in turn made more cursive and a sort 
of "shorthand" script known as demotic was developed. 
The hieroglypliSi however, continued to be uied through 
all periods of Egyptian history, especially on monuments 
by reason of their great decorative beauty. 

Coptic was the last stage of Younger Egyptian. In the 
3rd century A.D. the Bible was translated into Coptic, 
This produced a fair amount of Christian theological litera¬ 
ture. Coptic was written in a script borrowed from 
Alexandrine Greek. The language finally died out about 

^ FUaders Petiiei Formation of the Alphabot, pp. 8ff. 
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the end of the 10th century A.D. under the continued 
pressure of Islam and the Arabic language. 

Ancient Egyptian has been classified by some as Semi 
tic. Dr. De Lacy O’Leary says: “It shows elements 
common to the Hamito-Semitic group as well as the 
characteristics which are distinctive of Semitic, some even 
of those which appear in later di'aiects of Semitic. Probab¬ 
ly we ought to regard it as a rapidly, perhaps a pre¬ 
maturely, developed dialect of Semitic. Closely akin to 
the. . .members of the Semitic group, it does not fit in 
exactly with all the distinctive features, so that it is better, 
perhaps, to class it as sub-Semitic”.* It may, therefore, 
be permitted to regard Ancient Egyptian as a bridge 
between the Hamitic and the Semitic families. O’Leary 
thinks it “imperative to employ Ancient Egyptian and 
the various Hamitic languages to illustrate and explain 
the forms found in Semitic”. 

§ 243. The Influence of Hamitic on African Languages 

Among the African languages so far considered there 
is a great deal of controversy regarding the exact position 
of some, particularly of Nama, Masai, Haussa and Ful, 
We have already mentioned these in their proper places 
and the last two have been dealt with in some detail. It 
may be noted that the first two are the languages of well- 
known nomadic tribes of cattle-breeders, who have been 
wandering over the whole continent all through the 
historical period. The Haussa-speaking people also have 
been great carriers of trade and so also the Ful-speaking 
people though in a lesser degree. 

The exact interrelations and interactions between the 
various “families” of African languages have not yet 

Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, p. 5. 
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been worked out as clearly as those betweeu the various 
languages of Europe or of India. In particular the 
“culture drift’* southwards from the shores of the 
Mediterranean has not been worked out in detail.* It is 
unthinkable that the hoary culture of ancient Egypt, which 
dominated all Africa for several milennia, was without 
profound effect upon the other languages of Africa. In later 
days Islam has penetrated African culture through and 
through and Arabic has influenced every language group in 
Africa; so it stands to reason that ancient Egypt did the 
same in the centuries long past. 

The Masai people certainly came into close touch with 
the southern fringes of the empire of Fgypt and whatever 
Hamitic elements there may be in their language might 
be traceable to this influence. The Namas have been 
known to have gone their present territory from some¬ 
where in the far north. But the whole question is so 
obscure and complex, particularly in the almost complete 
absence of any recorded history, that we may well despair 
of getting at any solution whatever. Still a patient study of 
folklore might point to cultural contacts and these in turn 
might lead to language contacts being established. African 
history is as it were only ju&t opening out its introductory 
.pages. 

§ 244. {v) The Semitic Family in Africa 

The most important member of this family found in 
Africa is Arabic.* This spreads all over North Africa from 

1 As a Bioall iBBtaace we may mention how the Boman inflaence in 
North Africa (Taniais) led to the word orta being adopted in some of the 
Berber dialects in the sense of “garden." 

S Arabic was introdaced with the Islamic conquest. It has tnflaeoced 
most profoundly the whole of the culture and ell the langoeges of 
Africa. 
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Morocco to Suez and over the whole of Egypt as well. 
In Algeria and Morocco it is the official language. The 
ancient Punic language spoken in Carthage was also 
Semitic.* Further south the ancient Abyssinian or Ge*ez 
was a Semitic language* introduced very early into 
Abyssinia and its descendants still survive in Abyssinia. 
Amongst these is Amhario the official language of the 
country. There are other minor dialects of Abyssinia like 
the Tigre and Harari which are also Semitic. The details of 
this family will be considered under the Semitic languages 
of Eurasia because ibis family has reached its highest 
development in Asia.* 

^245. (vi) The Language Families in Eurasia 

The large land-mass of Eurasia has been from the 
earliest times the scene of human activity and most of 
the greater races of humanity and civilisations of the past 
have taken their rise here. Hence it should not be a 
matter of surprise to find the most important language 
families in this region. Most of these languages have 
been satisfactorily classified. There are, however, stilt 
several important languages which have as yet had no 
definite position assigned to them in any of the known 
families. These constitute a sort of miscellaneous group, 
and we find such *'unrelated” languages among the 
ancient us well as the modern ones. The large majority 
of the languages of Eurasia are well cultivated and possess 
valuable literatures. Many of them have been recognised 
vehicles of world-wide civilisations in the past, as well as 
at present. Table XL shows the important linguistic 
families of Eurasia. 

> Carthage wss a Phoanician coJ(my« 

^ Btili used in the Abyssinian Church for liturgioal purposes. 

* Seebflowff mir. (pp.S96ff.), 
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1 . 


Lsnguat'cs ol the Ftir 7^’orth 


Arctic Atuerica group 
Hyperborean (or Pa!aeo Asiatic) group 


2 . 


3. 


Torki 

Altai Family Mongol 
Mancbu 


4. Caucasian Family fcXan 


5. 


Tibeto-Chinese Family 


Yeniasi-Ostyak 
Tbai'Chinesc 
Tibet o-Burman 


(Already considered in 
iChapter XI, pp. 2U»220)» 


Eaat Pemitic 


6. Semitic Family 


■Nortberu 


iWest Semitic] 


group 


iCanaanite 

Aramaic 


ISoutbern group Arabic 
Etbiopiv 


7. Tndo-Buropsan Family (Already considered in Chapter XII, 

pp. 268-32B>, 


8. Dravi tian Family (Already considered in Chapter XI, pp. 220-238). 


9. 


Auatric Family 


Austroneaian (Already considered, pp. 336-339), 
Auatro-Aaiatic (Already considered in Chapter XI, 
_ pp. 210-214). 


10. OnolasaiOed Languages 

TabIiK XL.—Lsmbuasbb of Busasu 

(Facing § 245) 


24—10fi9B.T. 
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0! these the seventh or Indo-European family has 
been already considered separately by itself in Chapter XII, 
while the Dravidian family, the Austric family ' and the 
Tibeto-Burman branch of the Tibeto-Chinese family together 
with the Indo Aryan branch of the Indo-European family 
have been considered separately in Chapter XI on the 
Languages of India”. 

§ Languages of the Far North 

(a) The A retie-America group 

The Eskimo (or Inuit) languages are closely linked 
up with the dialects of the Eskimo people of Asia. la 
fact it seems that the Eskimos of north-east Asia have 
come from America. These languages fall into two well 
marked groups: 1. the Eskimo group, and 2. the 
Aleutian dialects. True Eskimo (Inuit) dialects stretch 
across the whole of Arctic America from Greenland up to 
Alaska and thence across the Behring Straits into north- 
cast Asia. Of these dialects Greenland Eskimo is 
the most important. It is partly holophrastic and though 
it has developed a large number of “suflaxes,” still most 
of the “words” in this language have to be rendered into 
English by sentences oi phrases. One of the Eskimo 
dialects—-that of Labrador has been recently reduced to 
writing and is developing a new literature. In Greenland 
however the written language is Danish. The Aleutian 
dialects are spoken in the festoon of islands stretching 
from the extreme north-west corner of Alaska, across the 
Behring Sea right into Asia. 

1 The Austro-Asiatic branch has been dealt within §§ 167-170 
(pPf 209-218) and the Austronesian in §§ 231-282 *pp 835 339). 
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Some writers regard the Eskimo languages to be a 
branch of the Atlai family. But this is doubtful at best. 

(h) The Hyperborean group 

This is a small group of languages in the north-east 
corner of Asia. They are sometimes named the PalaeO’ 
Asiatic group of languages. We are not even sure 
whether these languages are at all related to each other. 
They are simply put together for geographical reasons. 
There are three main groups, each divided into various 
subdivisions more or less geographically. The Yukagir 
dialects are spoken along the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
and among the Yakuts of north-east Asia. The Kamchatka 
Dialect is called also Itelmish, because the people call 
themselves iteimen (i.e. the original people). 

The Ainu people are found in the northern islands 
of Japan, in South Sakhalin, and on the lower Amur. 
Gilyak is spoken in North Sakhalin. Table XLI shows 
these languages of the Far North. 

§ 347, The Ural and the Altai Families : 
special characteristics 

These two families were once put togethev and named 
“Scythian" or “Turanian" by the older generation of 
philologists Both these cover a vast area extending from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Sea of Okhotsk and occupying 
the whole of the northern portion of the Old World. 
There are also important offshoots reaching southwards to 
the Mediterranean. Whether the whole of these could 
be classed as a “family" in the true sense had been 
doubted by many and recent research has definitely classed 
them as two *‘families". There are several important 
jgroups within each, which contain various closely related 
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languages. Bufc the relationship between these groups 
tliemselves are rather hard to determine exactly. Both 
the families, however, possess two chief characteristics, 
viz., (/) Suffix-agglutination and [u) Vowel harmony. 

(i) Suffix-agglutination 

All these languages have one characteristic in common, 
viz., “the typical agglutinative device, by which 
unlimited number of specially dynamic terminations may 
be affixed to an unchangeable root’*.^ 

(lO VowelJiarmony 

Another very important point of agreement between 
these languages is the principle of *‘vowel-harmony’\ 
Ovvirig to this the vowel of the main root determines 
the vowels of all the suffixes.“ Thus in Turkish ev-ler 
(houses^ but af-/ar (horses). In Magyar the plurals of the 
nom., ace., and dat. of Magyar arc respeccively Magyaroh, 
Mngyaro1iS,t, and MagyaroknBjf respectively, but the 
corresponding forms of Torok are Torokok, Torokoket and 
TorokoknQk. The main root being o£ primary importance 
is distinctly uttered, while the suffixes, merely 

of secondary importance, only re-echo, as it were, the 
predominant vowel. This law of vowel-haruiony is of 
later growth in these languages and the univeiaul pre¬ 
valence of this law (more or less perfectly) in all the Ural 
and Altai languages distinctly points to a common origin. 
Individual languages differ widely and have changed enor¬ 
mously owing to contact with other language families.* 
The races that use them are for the most part nomads and 

* Tucker, op, cit., p. 180. 

* Cf. the Uw of alliteratiye concord in the Ba-ntu languages, 
§ 237 above. 

3 Thus Finnish has become almost inflecting (l.-E.type) in structures 
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hence great divergences between dialects are not at all 
surprising. 

§ 248, The Ural Family 

The Ural family is divided into two main branches, 
of which the first has three and the second five groups. 

Each of these has further sub-divisions. The classi¬ 
fication is shown in Table XLII. It is perhaps not wholly 
free from objection but it may be regarded as satisfactory 
on the whole.* 

As shown in the Table the Ural Languages are 
divided ju the first place into two main branches, the 
Finno-Ugric and the Samoyed. The former is further 
subdivided into 1. Iinnic, 2. Permian and 3. Ugric 
groups. I he Finnic group consists of various languages 
spoken in Finland and North Bussia up to the White Sea, 
in Esthonia, in Livonia and in Lapland. Finnish (or Suomi) 
is a language of culture and possesses a good literature 
going back to the ISili century. It possesses a remarkable 
national epic poem, the Kalevala, The Karelian stretching 
from the White Sea to Lake Ladoga has several well- 
marked dialects, \otish was the dialect spoken round about 
Leningrad but is now almost extinct. Esthonian possesses 
some literary remains going hack to the 16th century. 
W'lth the establishment of Esthonia as an independent 
republic the language and literature are being revived. 
Livonian is becoming rapidly extinct, being replaced by 
the neighbouring Indo-European Lettic (of Latvia). Tcher- 
massic dialects are spoken in the north-central provinces of 
Bussia and Mordvinic is spoken along the course of the 
middle Volga. Lnppic possesses several dialects differing 
according to the languages in their neighbourhood. Ethno- 

1 From Eieckers, op. cit., pp. 65 ff. 
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logically the Lapps are distinct race. They seem to have 
spoken another language originally, and they borrowed the 
language of the Finnish people later on when they became 
their neighbours. 

The Permian dialects are spoken over an extensive area. 
Syryenic has some literature dating from the 14th century. 
Votyak is very closely related to this and occupies a more 
southernly position. 

Of the Ugric group Ostyak is spoken in Siberia on the 
Ob and the Irtish, and Vogul is spoken in the Ural moun* 
tains by only a few thousand human beings. The most 
important Ugric language is Magyar for Hungarian). It 
has a fine literature, the oldest text of which is a funeral 
oration dating from the first quarter of the 13th century. 
Most of the early Magyar literature deals with Christian 
Tbeologv. 

The Samoyed dialects are scattered over arctic Siberia 
from the White Sea eastwards to Kbatange Bay. Yuraki 
is spoken in the tundras from the White Sea to the Yenessi, 
and Tavgy from the Yenessi to Kbatoiiga Bay. The 
Yeniasi Samoyed dialects are found on the lower Yenisei. 
East Samoyed is found on the upper Ob and its tributaries. 
Eamassin dialects are spoken in Banyan mountains and 
these have been in close touch with Turk! dialects. 

§ 249. The Altai Family 

This family of languages is a clearly defined linguistic 
unit. At one time these were put together with the Ural 
languages as one ‘'family” owing to certain close resem¬ 
blances and common characteristics. It seems that the 
Ural and the Altai families are very closely related much 
as the Hamitic and the Semitic families are. There has 
been considerable mixing among the various tribes and 
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consequently much borrowing on both sides. As shown 
in Table XLIII there are three main branches, Turki, 
Mongol and Manchu, 

Of the Western Turki languages the Khirgiz dialects 
occupy the steppes from the Caspian and the Volga up to 
the Altai mountains. Bashkir is found in the South Urals. 
Obuvash is spoken on the Volga. Among the Southern'. 
Turki languages t!ie most important is Osmanli Turki, 
usually called Turkish, and in many respects it is the most 
notable of the Altai languages. It has a very fine litera¬ 
ture, and until recently the language was dominated 
by Arabic and Persian elements especially as regards the 
vocabulary. But since the rise to power of the great 
national hero Mustafa Keinal Ata-Turk there has been a 
renaissance of the language and literature. The Arabic 
script has been definitely discarded and the Boman has 
been adopted in its stead.^ But what is linguistically of 
far greater importance there has been a steady effort made 
to replace the Arabic-Persiun loan word by words of 
genuine Turki origin. Tbs extreme flexibility of aggluti¬ 
nation in this language^ will undoubtedly make this attempt 
quite successful. The Turkoman dialects are i-poken south 
of the Oxus and extend westwards right up to the Caspian 
Sea. Of the Central dialects the Uzbek (or Osbeg) extends 
eastwards right into Chinese Turkestan. Of the East 
Turki dialects Baraba is found between the Irtish and the 
Ob, Abakan on the upper Yenessi, while the Soyoni 
dialects connect up with the Snmoyed Kamasain in the 
Sanyan mountains. Uigur dialects are spoken in South 
Thian-shan. K6k Turki language is now extinct but is 

^ A ainiilar reform was heard of so'ue time ago as teKard:! Ir&oT, bnt 
it bee not yet been oairied oot. 

’ See above § 22 (pp. 26-27). 
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known through some inscriptions of the 8tb century dis* 
covered near the river Oikhon south of Lake Baikal. 

Among the Mongol languages are to be noted the Yakub 
dialects of north-east Siberia spoken along the course of 
the Lena. Some regard these us transitional from tho 
Turki. The most widespread of the Mongol languages 
is Kalmuk or West Mongol which starling from the original 
home in Zungaria in Eastern Shian spreads south of the 
Gobi desert, through Keiko Nor in Tibet and the Kan-Su 
province of China right up to the Altai mountains. West¬ 
wards the Kalraiiks have spread into the valley'of the 
Volga right up to Astrakhan and also into the Khirgiz 
steppes. Afghan Mongol is a dialect spoken between Kabul 
and Herat, ft is strongly influenced by Iranian dialects 
Buryat or North Mongol dialects are spoken in Irkutsk 
round the shores of the Lake Baikal, East Mongol has 
three important groups: Khalkha north of Gobi between 
the Altai range and Manchuria, Shara spoken along the 
Great Wall of China and Targul cxtcijding into north-east 
Tibet. 

The Maiichu branch )B divided into the Manchu group 
in jMnneburia and Tunguse which extends fre-m the 
Yenessi eastwards and south wards up to the Seas of 
Okhotsk and Japan. The total number speaking Tungusc 

dialects is estimated to be only 20,000. 

Some scholars would like to include two jvure branches 
in the Altai family, Korean and Japanese. But there 
seems uo defiuit.j connection established as jet. A few 
would even regard the Eskimo languages as a branch of 

the Altai family. 

§ 260. Caucasian languages 

The Caucasian family had for some time been put 
among the inflecting languages, but they are now classed 
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definitely noiong the agglutinating languages^ Both suffix 
and prefix.agglutination are found and the object pronoun 
is even incorporated with the verb. Then again the 
iigglutination is in many cases indistinguishable from pure 
inflection. In verbal conjugation, for examale. it is very 
hard sometimes to make out even the “root”/ The 
reason for the very complicated structure of these languages 
probably lies in the fact that this region has been all 
through history a refuge of various peoples from both 
Asia and Europe, when hard pressed by invasions of warlike 
tribes. The extremely mountainous character of the region 
has resulted in the formation of a largo number of dia¬ 
lects.'** These dialects have developed more or less in 
utter independence of each other and it is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to imagine that they have all had a common parent. 
The main divisions of this family are indicated in Table 
XLJV. 

The North Caucasian group is found mostly on the 
northern slopes of the^ Cnura'^us range. Kabardin is spoken 
on the river Terek between the two peaks, Elburz and 
Kasbek. Circassian was once spoken over the entire country 
south of the river Kuban, but since the conquest of the 
country by Kussia the Circassian people have migrated 
mostly to Asia Minor and Syria. Ubykish is a very little 
known dialect which was once spoken all along the Black 
See coast. At present, however, almost all the speakers 
of this dialect are settled in Turkey and are becoming 
speakers of Turkish. The Abkharish dialects are found 
along the Black Sea (Joast also. The Chechenish and the 
Lesghian groups are found in Daghestan on the eastern 

* Thus from the forme ara, ara, aisarat undo, anda and d it is hard 
to know that tb6 root is ai, to make. (Tuckeri op.cit., p. 160.) 

* As was also the case in Greece. 
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side, and there are numerous dialects of these scattered 
throughout the valley. 

South Caucasian or Kartvelian is found on the southern 
slopes of the Caucasus. The most important language 
of this group, and indeed of the whole Caucasian family, 
is Georgian, the speech of Tiflis. It is the only one of this 
family that possesses a literature, which dates from the 
5tb century A.D. There are numerous dialects mentione<l. 
Mingrelian extends up to Batum and Lasisli is spoken in 
the neighbouring districts of Asia Minor. Svaniau (or 
Svanetish) is found in the highlands of South Caucasus. 

Ihe mutual relations of oil these languages have not 
as yet been clearly made out, nor is the problem of a 
possible “parent .language” for them at all near solu- 
tion. Recently Marr, a Russian linguist, has tried to 
divide these languages according to their phonetic pecu¬ 
liarities. But his conclusions do not seem to be quite 
tenable. The further question of the relations between 
the family and the Indo-European had^best be left unsolved 
for the present. 

§25i. The Tibeio-Chine66 (or Monosyllabic) Family 

The Tibeto-Chinese or Monosyllabic family of languages 
is a remarkable group of languages spread over a wide 
area in eastern and south-eastern Asia. Aftei the 
Indo-European jthis is the family which possesses the 
largest number of speakers. The chief subdivisions are as 
shown in Table XLV. 

This is a very closely knit family, the more so because 
besides the geographical unity there is also a cultural, 
religious and (to a considerable extent) an ethnological 
unity as well.> 
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The Tibeto-Burman branch has already been considered 
in some detail as also the Northern Thai languages/ 

The Tbai-Chinese branch is divided into five groups. 
But the roots differ very considerably in different groups- 
of dialects. So much so that some have actually doubted 
if all these at all constitute one “family”. They think 
that these entirely different root-vocabularies might be 
explained by these languages themselves having been 
originally entirely different and unconnected.* In Chinese 
itself although the vocabularies of the various dialects 
appear utterly unconnected, still as a matter of fact connec¬ 
tions can be established historically. There is therefore 
no reason why what has happened in the Chinese branch 
might not also have happened in the whole iamily, between 
the various branches and groups themselves. The great 
difficulty is to know the exact pronunciation in ancient 
days, especially in the absence of any literature. 

Of the Thai or Siamese group the most important 
language is Siamese which possesses a rich literature. The 
earliest text is dated 1293 A.D. The language also pos¬ 
sesses its own script. The other dialects uf south-eastern 
Thai are found along the courses of the Menara, Mekong 
and Salween rivers. The eastern group of Thai is divided 
into two distinct dialects, that of the island of Hainan 
and that of the mainland of China lying opposite. 

The literary language of Annam has been preserved in a 
script borrowed from the Chinese. I*: had been already in 
use for inscriptions as early as the 1*1 th century. The 
earliest Annamite manuscript dates a century later. In 
the 17th century Jesuit missionaries from Portugal adopted 
this script for this language and various works have been. 

1 See Table IX (p. 216), and |$ 171-174 (pp. 914-221). 

* R.g. Tucket, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 
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produced in the Boman script as well. The Muong dialects 
are found in Tonkin and North Annam. 

The Karen dialects are spoken in the valleys of the 
Irawadi and its tributaries. At one time it was thought 
that they were a “pre-Chinese" group upon which Chinese 
idiom had become grafted. But the Chinese element in 
these is strong enough to warrant their inclusion now in 
that family. 

The Si-lo-no group consists of dialects spoken over 
the basin of the Yang-tse-kiang. Most of these are moun¬ 
tain dialects without any literature whatever. 

The Yenissi group of Tibeto-Chinese is subdivided into 
two of which the Kottish is now extinct. The other group 
is sometimes also called the Yenissi Ostyak, but it is 
better to drop the term Ostyak so as not to confuse it 
with the Ugric Ostyak. Nor must these dialects be con¬ 
fused with the Samoyed dialects of the same region and 
the same name.^ 

§ Chinese, special characteristics 

The typical language of the Monosyllabic family is 
Chinese. It has been the language of a highly civilised 
race possessing at least 5,000 years of a very high and 
uninterrupted culture. It boasts of possessing an un¬ 
broken literary record from the earliest times up to the 
present day. It is a language which has served every 
purpose of a civilised race in every phase of human 
activity. The possession of literary records and the high 
sanctity attached to the older classics have undoubtedlyi 
helped in keeping the written language uniform. The 
written language, however, differs very considerably from 
the spoken. The peculiar characteristics of the language 
have aSected the development both of the ^spoken and 

I SjM Table XLII. pt 876. 
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of the written dialect.^ Some think that Chinese has 
reached its present stage of being an isolating language 
after having passed through some sort of inflectional 
stage. There are, according to some scholars, traces and 
relics of some suffixes to be found among the ancient 
records. This is, however, at best a doubtful point, and 
all scholars are by no means in agreement about this. 
As a matter of fact even from the very earliest records 
we possess the language in substantially the same form 
as at the present day. The main characteristics of 
Chinese, following and directly derivable from its mono> 
syllabic-isolating character, are: 

(i) the ‘tones’, 

(ii) coupling of words in pairs, 

(iii) a special type of writing, having one symbol for 

one word, and 

(iv) absence of all formal grammar. 

(0 The *Honee"^ 

When the working apparatus of a language is 
monosyllabic and at the same time no form-building 
with the help of prefixes or suffixes is allowed we must 
either have a very large number of distinctly recognisable 
monosyllabic vocables or must resort to special devices 
lor multiplying these monosyllabic sounds, so as to define 
clearly what is meant. We may apply this principle to 

I For details see Encyclopaedia Britannica (Cambridge edition), art. 
“Chinese Language”; also Giles, China and the Chinese, Cbap. I. The 
introdnetory chapters of Sir Walter Hillier's The Chinese Language and 
How to Learn It (pp. 1-36) also give a lot of useful information on this 

point. 

* Borne of the languages of Sudan in Africa also show this cbarac- 
teriitie and for the same leaaon as Chinese. See § 388 (p. 848) above. 
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•Chinose and see how the language has actually developed 
under these special circumstances. In Chinese diction* 
^riea we have in round numbers 4*2,000 separate words/ 
Of these an average educated man might need 4,200 to 
express his usual wants. If there had been as many dis¬ 
tinct mmosyllabic sounds in the language there would 
liave been no difficulty. But there are only about 420 voc¬ 
ables capable of being clearly distinguished in the Mandarin 
or Poking dialect.’’ Hence, on an average, every syllable 
in the spoken language would have to do the duty of indica¬ 
ting ten different words. This would certainly cause con- 
iusion in the language, uuless some means were invented 
•to overcome it. This is done by having the ten words 
under each sound * distributed over four separate groups, 
distinguished by certain modulations of the voice, known 
as the tones, so that there would be only an average 
•of 2^ words liable to actual confusion".*' There are 
homophones in every languagOj but the context—‘‘the logic 
-of circumstances", as Giles calls it—is quite sufficient to 
point out what a word means in a particular set of circum¬ 
stances. These tones are four in number.* These form 
an integral pari of the word and together with tho vocable 
.serve to define its exact meaning. These have been 

* T have used the figures given by Giles in his book (pp, 19 ff.). The 
great Standard Dictiouary, be says, gives 44,000 words. 

® The Cantonese dialect, however, possesses between 800 and 9U() 
distinct vocables. The comparatively small number in Mandarin is due 
to the fact that certain sounds are not found in it. Thus voiced sounds 
(like ff, d, b) are entirely absent and there is but one syllable (erh) 
'Containing f. The loss of vocables is due to tbe ordinary process of 
^'phonetic decay", and partially also to the influence of tbe Mongol 
population (Encyclopaedia Britannica, loc. cit.). 

> Giles, loe. cit. 

^ Chinese writers actually enumerate eight, each of tbe four tones 
dicing subdivided into "upper" and "lower". 
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described as follows:* Xst tone : Dead (a raised monotone,, 
with slightly plaintive inflection); 2nd tone; Dead 7 
(simple query); 3rd tone: Dead 7 (an incredulous query 
long drawn out); 4th tone : Dead ! (a sharp and decisive 
answer). The Chinaman, of course, learns them intuitively 
and can sharply distinguish them one from the other. 
Thus^en, is *‘smoke”, i/anj is “salt”, yen^ is “eye”' 
and ye »4 is “goose”, 

(I’O Coupling of words in pairs 

But this is not enough. There are occasionally tone^ 
deaf persons even among the Chinese” and in order that 
there may be no confusion at all the Chinese define a 
great many words still further by putting another word 
in juxtaposition with it. Thus if they want to speak of 
the “eye”, they always say yen^ ching^ the word 
ching meaning **eyeball” serving definitely to fix the 
meaning of yen,. So also yen 2 “salt” is never pro¬ 
nounced alone, but the defining word pai (fine) or hei (coarse) 
is prefixed. This device makes confusion nearly impossible 
in the spoken language even for people who are tone-deaf.* 

(tii) Chinese writing 

But the very special character of the Chinese language 
is the extremely elaborate system of writing which has 
been developed and has been used by the people during 
several millennia. This system of writing is essentially 

1 Eneych'paeUa Britannica, loc. cit. 

3 As evidenced b; the story of the Emperor Wa>ti and the learned 
Sheo-yo (a.d. 441*513) who was the first to classify the tones systemati- 
eally. See Encyclopaedia Britannicot loo. cit, 

^ It may be noted that the coupling of the wftrda in pairs is a deviocr 
used chiefly.in the colloquial, but not in the highly ornate and intricate 
Chinese of the classics. 
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piotographic and ideographic^ and this is due directly to 
the monoByllabic-isolating character of the language itself. 
The written or classical language is a highly polished 
medium for the expression of human thought and there 
is no shade of thought which cannot be adequately ex¬ 
pressed in Chinese. The limited number of vocabi&s and 
the absence of grammatical terminations would have made 
the syllabic or the alphabetic stage of writing exceedingly 
■confusing, even though means had been discovered to 
represent the tones. There is another reason besides, viz. 
that the gradual development of the language would in¬ 
evitably lead to variations in the sounds of words, and the 
dialectical variations would also make the confusion still 
worse, because the same sound would in different dialects 
(or at diflferent periods of the same dialect) mean quite 
different things. The written characters, having developed 
directly as a result of the special characteristics of the 
language are, therefore, the visible signs of the Chinese 
genius and constitute the most potent binding and stabilis¬ 
ing force in Chinese culture. They appear at first sight 
to be exceedingly confusing, but a patient study discloses 
a very elab irate method about this writing.* There are 
ideographic as well as phonetic elements in each character, 
and to a practised student each character conveys at once 
the exact idea as well as the sound. The full value of 
this elaborate scheme of writing could be understood from 

^ The various scripts cf the world are of four distinct types : tl) Ptc- 
tographic, where each syuibol ia a picture of the thing represented; 
<2) Ideographic, where the symbol does not represent directly the thing 
it depicts, but auggeats an idea connected with it ; (S) Syllabic^ where 
the symbol denotes a sound (appealing to the ear) which is a syllable 
(generally the 6rat) of the word represented by it; and (4) Aiphabetia^ 
where each element of the syllable is r^resented by a separate symbol. 

* For details consult the antherities cited above, p. dSd, ftn. 1. 
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the fact that modern ideas of the west have been success* 
fuiiy represented by the Chinese in their script.^ Modemr 
missionaries have been trying to introduce some variety 
of Boman script into China with appropriate marks for 
the tones but the result has been “a mere jumble of 
sounds, utterly unintelligible".* But quite apart from 
this difficulty of a clear phonetic representation of the 
Chinese language there is one very important considera¬ 
tion of the essential characteristics of Chinese writing 
which Giles explains in these very clear words :® "The 
characters are a potent bond of union between the different 
parts of the empire with their various dialects,* If they 
should ever fall into disuse, China will have taken a first 
and most fatal step towards internal disruption. Eve& 
the Japanese, whose language is not only remarkably free 
from dialects, but polysyllabic and therefore more suitable 
for an alphabetical script, have utterly refused to abandon 
the Chinese script, which in spite of certain disadvantages 
has hitherto triumphantly adapted itself to ail the needs 
of civilised intercourse"/ 

• 

^ E.g. ‘'discuss-gOTprc'CCuiilry-aMeuiblj’* for ParUamect, or 
**risc*de8ceQd*macbine’* for a lift, or '*«xclude>oppcsite’' to denote- 
the Absolote. 

* An alphabet conaiating of only 89 aign^ in all a as suggested some 
tune ago by the Cfaineae Board of Educatiou. However, see Giles in the 
article in Encyclopaedia Briiannica. 

3 Ibid. 

* Not only within the geographical limits of China, but within the- 
wider **EiDpiie of Chinese Cnlture”, the writing is the most powerful 
bond of union. 

3^ Moreover it would be foolieb to suppose (bat such eminently 
piaotieal peoples like the Chinese and the Japanese would Itave stuck to> 
tbie admittedly oomhrooa lyatein of writing, untesa they were ctmvineed 
<d the more than oompenaatiug advantages. 
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(tt>.) Absence of formal grammar 


This last is perhaps the most remarkable character¬ 
istic of this group of languages. The Chinese have never 
had any works on “grammar** in our sense of the term. 
In fact, they **do pot possess and never have possessed in 

their language any term equivalent to 'grammar*. The 

* 

language is quite beyond the reach of the application of 
such rules as have been successfully deduced from Latin 
and Greek*'.* As far back as we can get literary records 
in Chinese (and they go back to at least ten centuries 
B.G.)’ we find that the language has been monosyllabic 
and “these monos]/liables seem always to have been, 
incapable of inflection, agglutination or change of any 
kind. They are in reality root-ideas, and are capable of 
adapting themselves to their surroundings, and of playing 
each one such varied parts as noun, verb (transitive, neuter 
or even causal), adverb and conjunction’*.® The Chinese 
themselves have never produced any work on formal 
grammar for the simple reason that their language 
does not lend itself to this sort of treatment. They 


classify their words into “full” and “empty" and the 
former again into “living** and “dead". “Living" words 
are those which denote an action or activity of some 


type and “dead" are those which indicate things 
acted upon.® An “empty" word is one which merely 


^ Giles. Cktna and the Chinese, p. 10. 

* Giles indeed mentions that some of the nationsl ballads might bo 
assigned to the 18th century B.C. (Encyclopaedia Britannica), 

* Giles^ China and the Chineso, loc. oit. 

* Giles {Encyclopaedia Britannica) seems to imply tbst the "living" 
and "dead*’words correspond to our verbs and substantives re^MC^ 
lively. But tbiacoirespondeirpa is not to be taken too literally. Tbia 
division seems to be baaed more upon the fundamental differencea, of 
types as has been disouased above under ibe Law of ]^larity i§ dllL 
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serve to define more closely the sense of another (**fuIF*) 
word to which it is attached, and consequently these 
^'empty’* words most nearly approach our grammatical 
suffixes.* Thus the word liao, which by itself stands 
for the idea of '^completion**, when used as an "empty** 
word, corresponds to the inflection of the past tense 
in thh I.-E. languages; e.g. t’a IS (he comes), but 
Va lai liao (became, lit. "he come finish’’). The various 
"numerative** particles employed in Chinese often serve 
merely as “empty” words to indicate the plural. In short 
every word U a root-idea, and only its use in a sentence can 
determine whether it is to be a noun or an adjective or a 
verb (active or passive or causal). Thus the word ssu may 
mean, “to die”, ‘‘dead” or "to kill” according to the 
context. The context is determined chiefly by common 
sense and after some practice it is easy enough to get into 
the Chinese style.’ Thus a sentence like ''affair why 
muet ancient” would mean in ordinary language, “why 
need one stick to the ways of the ancient in this matter?” 
So also '^home one below heaven** would mean "all under 
the canopy of Heaven are one family”. And "few what 
see many what strange** means “the less a man sees, the 
more he has to wonder at”. 


* On this account sonie people have maintained that these "empty* * 
w6rds are the relics of a prehistoric inflected stage of the Chinese 
language. 

* "Pidgin-Eoglish" is in fact Chioese spoken with English words. 
’WhenaGhioaman wishestossy "Doyou want me?*’ he says, "Tout 
waEntohee me no wantchce for he merely tranelates word for word tha 
Chinese nt poo too pa yae. Of ooorse the book language needs far 
greater practice, because the ityle is very terse and always full of 
allntions to the andent Clasaioi, 
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§ 253, History of the Chinese Languoge 

The main divisions of Chinese are Northern and South- 
•ern. There are numerous dialects which differ so much 
from each other in phonetics that two Chinamen from 
different parts of the land cannot understand eacli other 
speaking. If they can read and write they can exchange 
their thoughts and carry on a "conversation” through 
writing,^ tor Chinese writing has remained uniform and 
unchanged all through. Pronunciation has differed not 
merely from province to province but from age to age also. 
These changes have doubtless occurred according to definite 
phonetic laws. Fortunately also we have definite indica¬ 
tions from several sources about the ancient pronunciation 
-of literary Chinese. For instance, Chinese script* was 
carried over^nto Japan during the 3rd century a.d., and 
in Japan these Chinese words are pronounced as they 
used to be in China at that period,’ 

Chronologically Chinese (i.e. the literary language) 
might be divided into four periods: 

1. The Archaic period from the earliest times (about 
3000 B.c.) up to the 6th century b.c. 

2. The Old Chinese period from the 6th century B.c. 
up to the 10th century a.d. 

3. The Middle Chinese period from the 10th to the 
13th century a.d. 

4. Modern Chinese period from the IBth century on¬ 
wards. 

^ Japanese and other foreigners, if enable to speak Chinese, 
ean make tbemseWes nnderstood in China bj writing down ibeir 
thoughts. 

^ So it has been remarked by someone that if Confucius came back 
to life end talked as be did in hia own lifetime, he would be better 
understood in Japan than in bis own native province. 
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The “Ciaisics'* of China oil belong to the Avohaio 
period. 

The DGiost important dialect of China is the literary or 
standard dialeolr—Kttcn-hno (the language of the official)— 
better known in the West as the Mandarin. All educated 
Chinamen know this speech and all official work is carried 
on in it. The dialect of Peking (modern Peiping) is now 
regarded as the basis of Mandarin, but before 1424 a.d., 
when Nanking was the capital, Mandarin was based on tbe 
Southern dialect.* 

But we must clearly understand that Mandarin is the 
common standard dialect of the educated Chinese people. 
In modern days the vernaculars are also coming to the 
front &s literary languages. So there are two varieties of 
literary language in China today: 1. “The higher style* ^ 
or “older" language and 2. “The lower style*' 
(vulgar) or “newer" languages.* The difference between 
the two is profound, covering not merely the choice of 
words but also idiom, couslruction and syntax. The 
“older*’ style clings to the n^del set by the “Classics". 
This style is terse, stilted and full of allusions not under¬ 
standable except with a commentary. The ''newer** 
style is distinctly easier and it seems that it has come 
to stay. A great lot of modern literature^ novels, essays, 
poetry, drama, etc. is being written in this modern style. 
Modem newspapers also help this tendency. But it 
is in sharp contrast to the “classical" style and is inspiied 
by the modern spirit of revolution 


1 Giles, op. eit., p.8. 

i tfaeh as Sanskrit and Prakrit were in the Middle Indian period. 
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The Semitic family:^ its position among the 
language families of the world 

This is the best developed and the best known family 
of languages after the Indo-European. Its .monuments 
go back to a very remote antiquity and in the ancient days 
this family was the most important of the linguistic families 
of the world, because the people with the greatest political 
power in those days were the speakers of Semitic languages. 
Though not possessing any longer the predominant political 
importance of ancient days Ibis family is even today second 
only to the Indo-European family of languages. The 
various Semitic languages have developed religious litera¬ 
tures of profound significance in the history of the world. 
Another important respect in which the Semitic languages 
have been of importance is that these languages have given 
the alphabet and the art of writing to most of the peoples 
of the world to-day.® 

(i) Semitic and Hamiiic 

This family is most closely related to the Hamitic;* 
so much so that some philologists are distinctly of opinion 
that the^e two families form "one linguistic unity". ‘‘It 
seems, indeed", says O’Leary, ‘‘that the Semitic group 
is but one member of a much larger Hamitic family". 
The most characteristic features of Semitic languages—viz., 
trilateral roots—is undoubtedly absent in the Hamitic, 
but a long separation and the influence of foreign idiom 

* See Tocker, op. ot., pp. 168-173, also O’Leary. Comparative 
Orammar of the Semitic Languages, pp 1-23. 

* China and India are the only countries of the old world at preaeoi- 
whose alphabets are of indigenous growth. 

3 See § 240 above. 

* Op. dt.f p. 6. 
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might coDcebably have broken down the etructure of 
the H&mitio languages.^ But the points of reaemblance 
are so olose that even though few in number they are 
'unusually significant'*.* These points of contact might 
be enumerated thus: 

1. The tense system of both families is based upon 
the fundamental difference of completed and incomplete 
action. The time idea is secondary.® 

2. The plural suffixes of nouns in both families are 
probably of common origin. 

S. The -t used as a sign of the feminine is also charac* 
teristio of botli. 

4. The possession of "grammatical gender" is com¬ 
mon to both. 

5. The pronouns in both the families are beyond all 
doubt identical in origin. 

These points, though only five in number, are of great 
importance, the last point particularly might be considered 
as almost conclusive. Pronouns form perhaps the most 
stable element in a language and they do not change 
appreciably even after a long interval in spite of a great 
deal of foreign influence. 

(it) Semitic and Indo-European 

Between peoples speaking the Semitic and the Indo- 
European languages there has always existed very close 
and intimate cultural relationship throughout human 
history. Doubtless the mutual influences of the two types 

^ Probably the aame kiad of complete bresk-up of grammatioel 
-structure has occurred in the Polynesian family at compared to tbe 
Malayan; tee § 282 (pp. 888*840). 

Tucker, op. dt., p. 160. 

* See § 240 U (pp. 867-868). 
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1 

of languages on each other have been very deep and lasting. 
But how far these two types have materially alVected each 
other’s structure has not yet been definitely made out. 
There are certain resemblances of detail which are, indeed, 
remarkably striking, but these might well have been 
only borrowings on one side or the other. There is 
also another explanation possible of these resemblances, '• 
viz. that both these types had a common ancestor. But 
if this were the case, that common ancestor must be put 
long anterior to any historical records. The whole subject 
is exceedingly interesting but very complex and no definite 
attempt had been made towards solving it until quite 
recently,* We may however mention that the meeting 
place of the Semitic and Indo-European peoples at the 
"dawn of history" was chiefly in Mesopotamia and also 
somewhat further West.* Three languages of great interest 
to students of linguistics show what the results of a 
mingling of these two types might produce. These are 
in chronological order, (1) the languages of the Hittites as 
deciphered from the Boghaz-kiiei inscriptions, (2) Pahlavi 
which was developed in Iran during the first six centuries 
of the Christian era and (3) Urdu which was admittedly 
a hybrid produced under the stress of the Islamic invaders 
of India. The Iast«named shows the Semitic influence 
chiefly in the very large percentage of purely Semitic words 
used. In Pahlavi, though essentially it is an Indo-European 
language, the proportion of the Semitic element is so large 
that for a long time it was classed as a Semitic language.* 
About the language of the Hittites a controversy 
raged in the beginning as to whether it is a Semitic 

* See p, 68, ftn. 1. 

^ E.g. in the empire of the Hittites. 

* See Hang, Estay on Pahlavi, 
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lan^age largely ioflueaoed by lado-European or an Indo- 
European language largely modified by Semitio.' 

The main points of contrast betereen the Semitic and 
the [ndo-European languages are: 

1. The trilateral roots of Semitic are unknown in 
Indo-European. 

2, The flexion in Semitic is mainly internal, whereas 
in Indo-European it is by suffixes only. 

8. There are no true compounds in Semitic. The 
only compounds allowed in Semitic are of the nature of 
the —i.e. “juxtaposition of two nouns”, one being 

“governed” by the other, or standing to it in the relation 
of genitive.® 

4. Prefixes are largely employed in Semitic languages 
to form derivative conjugations such as causals, reflexives, 
etc. But in the Indo-European no grammatical form is 
built up with a prefix. 

§ 255, Chief characterisUcs of Semitic languages : 

(f) Trilateral roots 

The most striking features of Semitic languages is that 
the “root”, or the ultimate form from which all others 
are derivable, consists of three consonants which remain 
unvarying throughout the whole series of derived words.® 

^ F^rof. Sayce strongly favoored the first view, whereas Prof. Hrozny, 
who had worked long at these ioscriptioDs, strongly supported tbo 
eecood view. Bee '*Tbe Decipberioeut of the Hittite Language” by 
S. J. Crawford, JRA8., 1919. 

s Tucker, op. cit„ p. 163. These compounds are mostly proper 
SOUQS like Ben-Jamin, Beth-Shemesh. It may also be noted that in 
aueb compounds the word-order in Semitic is exactly the reverse of that 
in Indo-Buropean. The two examples given may be translated in 
aod (Sherneah*^), 

> 3ee, for instance, the table of 70 dexive4 forms from Arabic given 
by H. A. Salm0n4,.in hit Arabic Dictionarf^ 
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The fundamental Idea conveyed by the root is represented 
by its three consonanta. 

(ii) Internal flexion 

But merely a group of three consonants would be 
unpronounceable; vowels must be used in order that roots 
like gti, A<6, nar, etc., might be uttered at all. And the 
whole structure of Semitic syntax depends on what 
vowels are used to help in the pronunciation of these roots. 
These vowels, in fact, constitute the essential morphological 
machinery of these languages and they vary in quantity, 
quality, position and number. To put the ' same thing 
in other words, the Semitic flexion is mainly internal,^ 
And this internal vowel change is supplemented by the 
addition to prefixes and suffixes.* All derived nominal 
and adjectival forms are also built up in the same manner. 
The nearest parallels in the I.-E. languages to this internal 
flexion of tlic Semitic are the Ablaut and Vowel-grada¬ 
tion.* But in the Semitic languages the vowel change 
is different in its very nature. In the I.E. languagfes, 
it is by no means systematically used nor is there any 
grammatical signification attached to this change. The 
I.-E. Ablaut is essentially a phenomenon resulting from 
the shifting of the accent and as such it concerns the 
phonology of this family, not the syntax, as is the case 
with the Semitic family. 

(hi) The uee of prefixes ayid suffixes to supplement 
internal flexion 

As mentioned above the internal flexion is supplemented 
by the use on prefixes and suffixes. The use of prefixes 

1 Fee t^e example frem the root qtl given in chap. II, § *24 (t). 

2 Bee below enb-aectioD (tt). 

3 The iftf and of Sanskrit. Sae Chap. Till above. 
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as a parfc of fcjbe syntactical machinery is also a distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of these languages. The most notablo 
use of the prefix is for the formation of derived conjuga¬ 
tions. In Arabic there are no less than fifteen such 
derived conjugations.* Thus from the root ktb, to write 
we get dktabo, he caused to write (t.e, he dictated); 
tckfltabo, he mutually corresponded; inkctaba, it was 
written; iktataba, he wrote from dictation; isfuktahc, 
he asked some one to write; and so on. In the verbal 
tenses the completed action (the “perfect") is denoted 
by a suffix, whereas a prefix denotes an incomplete action 
(imperfect or continuous). Thus, kotob-at, she wrote, but 
fa-ktubu, she writes; so also katab-nd, we wrote, but 
Tta-ktubu, we write, 

(iu) Grammatical gender 

The possession of grammatical gender as opposed to 
natural gender is shared by this family in common with 
the Hamitfo and Indo-European families. This is re¬ 
garded by many as an argument in favour of postulating 
an ultimate common ancestor for all these three families. 
In this connection mention may also be made of the 
feminine suffix -t, which is also found in Hamitio.* 

(i>) Case relations expressed only by three suffixes 

There are only three cases clearly distinguished by 
suffixes. The use of particles in primitive Semitic had 
to a certain extent prevented the formation of many cases 
by means of suffixes. The three cases are nominative, 
accusative and genitive, though the uses of the latter 
two are not the same as those of the Indo-European 

^ Also called '* voices" in some grammars, 

’ § 240 {Hi) above» 
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accusative and genitive. In fact these two oblique cases 
cover not merely the ground of all the oblique cases of the 
Indo'European but are also used to express adverbial and 
adjectival relations as well. 

(vi) The amalgamation of posaeaahe and objective pronouns 

Possessive pronouns are suffixed at the end of the noun 
“possessed”, e.g., Arabic katab-l, my book; Hebrew Ei-l, 
my God. This device has been adopted into Irani also. So 
also the direct object of a verb if a pronoun is also suffixed 
to the verb, e.g., Arabic daraba-ni, he struck me/ 

{vii) Absence of true compounds 

This has already been considered above as one of the 
main points of difference between the Semitic and the 
Indo-European/ 

{viii) Use of particles and the consequent development of 
the analytical type in modem Semitic 

The case suffixes were, from early times, supplemented 
by the use of particles to indicate, or rather to emphasise 
and to make clearer relations of words in a sentence. 
In course of time, by regular phonetic decay (as happens 
in every language) the suffixes tended to be obliterated and 
were largely replaced by these particles. Thus in course 
of time the languages became more and more analytic. 
The most marked advance in this direction is to be noted 
in Modern Hebrew. 

(ix) The differences between the languages of this family 
are much smaller than in any other family 

The essential feature of the Semitic family, vis., that 
in each word the consonants supply the idea and the 

1 Boot drht to strike. 

> § 261 abore,, 
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vowels the syntax, has led to a remarkable stability in 
these languages. The various languages of this remarkable 
family ‘‘stand to each othei...in the relation of accentuated 
dialects.*’' Fraotically the only differences between these 
languages are phonetic. And even if a language is 
considered historically, we find that the differences at 
various stages of growth are chiefly due to the phonetic 
decay of affixes and an increased use of particles, in other 
words, the differences are mainly due to a growth from 
synthesis to analysis. The simplicity and regularity of 
primitive Semitic grammar is responsible for this state 
of homogeneity in this family. There was no great wealth 
of form in the primitive speech, so that each language 
as it branched off had to choose its own forms from among 
a limited number. Neither was the structure of this type 
in itself such as could admit of any considerable variation. 

§ 8S6. Divisions of the Semitic Family. 

These are shown in Table XLVI.* 

There are five main groups as can be seen in Table 
XLVI: Akkadian, Canaanite, Aramaic, Arabic and 
Abyssinian,’ The interrelations of these five are so close 
that it is not possible to arrange them in any groups except 
geographically as in the Table. Nor can we point to any 
one of these five as approaching the ‘’parent language.’* 
Still, to some extent, Arabic seems to represent the 
purest Semitic because the least affected by alien elements, 
but frequently ’'we find in the Hebrew and Assyrian forms 

1 Taoker, op. eiU, p. 166. 

s The Table is baaed os Kieokers and O’Leary. 

* I use this same following O’Leary to distingnish this braneb from 
the Hamitio Stbiopian or Knsbite. 
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Ancwat lADgoagei 
Akkadian—BabylomiD’AnyriBn 


Modern Langnsgeii 


<}8na8Dik 


Gansanite 
Phoenician—Funic 


Moabite 
Old Hebrew—! 


'Idterar; Hebrew (HakmTm) Modern Hebrew 


Old Aramaio 
Biblical Aramaic 
— Palmyrene 

West Kabatean 

Aramaic -- 

Galilean 

Aramaic Paleotinian Jewish Aramaic 

— Samaritan 


East Palestine dialect (Syriac) 

Aramaic Babylonian Talmudic 
— Maodean 


Modern Aramaic (Ma'ldla) 


jTorane • 

Modern Syriac! Uriimia dialects 
'Fellahi dialects 


Hijaz 

Iraqi 

Syrian 

Lower 
Egyptian Upper 

_ B^awi 

Northern— Hijas—Olaesical Arabic—Modern Arabic Sinai 

Old Arabic Nejd *” 


Arabic 


Miaean 

Southern— 

Himyaritic Sabaean 


Tiipolian 
Tunisian 
North Algerian 
African Maghrabi 
AnJalusian 
Maltese 

Hadramaiit Oman 


.Modern Himyaritic 


Meliri 

Soqotra 


jAbraainian 


T^gr^ 

.Modern Abyssinian Tigiafie 
Ambario 
Ouragi 
HarrAri 


Taw,* XLVI.— Sbmiiic Lamgdaom, 
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in lull vigour which have diaappeared from, but left their 
traces in Arabic.** * 

Arabia seems to have been the centre from which 
these languages radiated outwards. But it is possible 
that this Arabian group itself had been derived from a 
Hamitio source in Africa or elsewhere. This much is 
certain that ‘‘Arabia was the locus in which the Semitic 
languages specialised in their distinctive characteristics 
so that on passing out from Arabia they already showed’ 
the features which we have to regard as distinctively 
Semitic.’* “ The plateau of Central Arabia was in pre¬ 
historic ages a fertile land capable of supporting a large 
population. The growing desiccation of Arabia was 
probably the cause of successive migration waves into 
the fertile plains of the Euphrates and the Nile and into 
the pastures of Canaan which have been rightly described 
in the Bible as the “land flowing with milk and honey.” 

§ 251. AkTtadian, 

This name has been suggested by Eieckers instead of 
the more usual Babylonian-Assyrian because the Akkadians 
were the first Semitic people to settle down in the "fertile 
crescent” of Mesopotamia. These people were con¬ 
temporaries of the Sumerians and later on replaced them 
in power. In their turn they were replaced by migratory 
tribes from Central Arabia who founded Babylon. These 
latter were again conquered by another wave of Semitic 
emigrants (from the same ancestral homeland), who went 
further north right up to the Taurus range and founded 
the city of Niniveh and the empire of Assyria. 

^ 0 Iieftiy, op. p. 5. 
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The oldest Semitic documents we possess are the ins¬ 
criptions of Sargon I, the great conqueror (about 2800 B.C.). 
The reign of the great lawgiver Hammurabi (about 2100 
B.C.) was the most flourishing period of Babylonian culture 
and literature. Later on the inscriptions became less 
numerous. 

These Semitic Akkadians and the later Babylonians 
who conquered the Sumerians imposed their language 
upon the conquered, but at the same time they adopted 
the higher culture of the latter. The whole Empire of 
Babylon became Semitic in language by B.C. 2400. But 
still Sumerian continued as the official tongue in some 
cities like Nippur, Erech, Arad-Sin and Barn-Sin for four 
centuries longer. With the acceptance cf the ancient 
culture the Babylonian Semites also absorbed a great deal 
of the Sumerian religious ideals and ritual. In fact the 
sacred texts of the Babylonian religion continued for a 
long time to be in Sumerian and the ritual, too, was largely 
conducted in the ancient language of Sumer. These 
Sumerian texts were accompanied by Babylonian transla¬ 
tions and glosses. Indeed a good bit of our knowledge 
of the Sumerian language we owe to the ancient 
Babylonian scholars who critically edited these Sumerian 
texts and compiled glossaries of Sumerian words. 

The Assyrians, who replaced the Babylonians in power 
spoke a language very little different from that of Babylon, 
The earliest Assyrian inscriptions are of the reign of 
Tiglath Pileser I (about 1100 B.C.), The reign of Assur- 
bani-pal (B.C. 668-626) is a period of great literary activity. 

After the fall of Niniveh (B.C, 606) a revival of 
Babylonian culture took place and during the long reign 
of Nebuchadnazzar (B.C. 604-561) there was a careful 
collection made of all the ancient texts and they were 
carefully stored in the royal library. 
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Long after the conquest of Babylon by Kurush (B C, 
532} the language of Babylon survived and was used by 
the Iranian Achaemenians even for their own inscriptions 
up to B.C. 400. Till the reign of Darius the Great 
Babylonian remained the language of trade and commerce. 
But Aramaic had already become a competitor for some 
time and it replaced Babylonian almost imperceptibly. 
Even in the days of Darius the Great the script of the 
Aramaeans was in common use,* because it was cursive 
and more convenient for daily use than the elaborate- 
cuneiform syllabary. 

§ 258. Canaanite. 

The marauding Semitic nomads of the Arabian plateau- 
overflowed into the fertile land of Canaan and found a 
well established culture there. They soon stretched up to 
the Mediterranean and took up the culture of the older 
inhabitants. 

The earliest Canaanite remains consist of the famous 
Tell-el Amarna letters (15th century B.C.) addressed to 
the Egyptian rulers Amenophis III and Amenophis IV 
by tributary chieftains in Palestine, Some think that this* 
dialect was the direct parent of the Phoenician. The 
earliest Phoenician inscriptions belong to the 9th and the 
10th centuries B.C., but the vast majority are of the 5tb 
century. The Phoenicians (or the Philistines) were 
originally refugees from Crete who hod adopted the Semitic- 
languags of Canaan. They were great traders and sea¬ 
farers and they founded the very important state in North 
Africa*—Carthage. The language of this Phoenician colony 
is known to us through numerous inscriptions and is called 
Punic. The language survived till well into the Christian 
era. St, Augustine (854-480 A.D.) who was a Carthaginian 

* Tbit Kmpt wet ettried to the Penjab wben the Iraiiiaoa conquered 
it; end from tide was bon the Ebaiofthi script of ancient India. 
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himself has made some statements about the Punic 
language of his days, comparing it with Hebrew. Punic 
seems to have been influenced by Hamitic languages 
and to have been considerably ''broken up" as regards 
its grammatical forms. 

Another ancient language of Canaan is the language 
of the famous inscription of King Mesha on the Moabite 
stone (about 930 B.O.). It contains some forms which 
are quite archaic and have been lost in the other groups. 

Hebrew is undoubtedly the most important of the 
Canaanite languages. It was the language of the Semitic 
speaking settlers in Canaan, modifled by the non-Semitic 
idiom of the earlier inhabitants. The composition of the 
Old Testament began, probably, as early as the8th century 
B.C. Pure Classical Hebrew was written (and probably 
also spoken) till the days of Jeremiah (about 600 B.C.). 
The language before that period is remarkably uniform. 
The Babylonian exile made Hebrew definitely into a 
literary language, and the vernacular of the people left 
behind, tended more and more towards Aramaic until 
literary Hebrew, so tenaciously preserved, ceased to be 
intelligible to the people left behind in Pi^lostine. After 
the Old Testament the Misbna is the most important 
religious text of the Jews. It was written down in the 
2nd century A.D. The language represents a later stage 
of Classical Hebrew and is called Haknitm, '‘the speech 
of the learned." In many Jewish homes today Hebrew 
is still zealously cultivated and it is still used as the 
literary language. But there has been a good deal of 
foreign admixture and modern Hebrew has advanced most 
towards the analytic stage of all the Semitic languages.* 
^ A Tery queer developoieat is Yiddish spoken by the. Jewe of 
Germany. It ie really German mised with Hebrew to such an extent 
hat it has become a distinct hybrid dialect. 
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The movement amongst the Jews, began since the end 
of the Great War, of going **back to Palestine"' has 
started new dreams of a reunited Jewish nation and a 
rejuvenated Hebrew language. In Palestine, the University 
of Jerusalem has taken up the question of reviving Hebrew 
and making it an adequate medium for expressing modern 
thought. 

§ 259. Aramaic^ 

Canaanite (as represented by Hebrew) and Aramaic are 
so close together that they may be regarded as dialects 
of one parent tongue. Hence in the discussion of the 
different varieties of Aramaic it is difficult to ascertain their 
exact positions and relations, because Hebrew and Aramaic 
had been most intimately connected in Palestine during 
many centuries as literary languages. Aramaic was 
originally the dialect of those Semitic invaders of Palestine 
and Syria who had gone further north and had settled 
in the Aram or the highlands. In fact they bad been the 
pre-Israelite immigrants who had been pressed northwards 
by the later comers.^ The earliest Aramaic inscriptions 
are those of Zinjirli and Nerab found near Damascus and 
dated about the 6th century B.C. In the earlier period, 
when Phoenicia dominated, Aramaic was merely the 
dialect of the northern highlanders. But after the decline 
of Phoenicia the city of Carchemish became the centre of 
trade and Aramaic rose rapidly to be the language of 
political and commercial intercourse all over Western Asia 
and Egypt. 

After Aramaic had become the common language of 
Western Asia considerable literary activity was observed 
amongst the Jews of Egypt. Numerous papyri of that 

i Modi aa the Faha4i lacgoages ia lodia were driven to the 
northera mooDtaine the presrare of later hnisigratioss.' 
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period have been discovered. Several chapters o£ the 
Bible are also in this variety of Aramaic,^ and for this 
•reason it has been called Biblical Aramaic. 

Palmyrene (3rd century B.C.) and Nabatean (1st 
century B.C.) are known from inscription which were 
actually written down by the Arabs. They spoke their 
own language, Arabic but for purposes of inscriptions used 
Aramaic. 

At the time of Jesus Christ a variety of Aramaic was 
spoken as vernacular in Palestine and Galilee. Hebrew 
was confined to the learned. Christ himself spoke 
Aramaic, as can be seen from the actual words quoted 
in the Gospels,* This variety is known as Galilean. After 
the fall of Jerusalem the learned Hebrew was entirely 
replaced by Aramaic even in literature and it continued 
to be the chief language of Palestine until it was replaced 
by Arabic after the Arab conquest. Many Jewish works 
have been written in this speech and hence it has been 
named Jewish Aramaic.® The Jewish (or Jerusalem) 
Talmud of a later date is also in the same dialect.^ 

Another variety of Aramaic is called Samaritan but 
it is hard to place it exactly. It seems to have been ''the 
vernacular speech of Israel corrupted by Aramaic ele¬ 
ments”. But it must also be remembered that Hebrew 
and Aramaic are so close to each other that it is hard 
"to decide what dialectical peculiarities to justify inclusion 
•inone group or the other.”® Some Samaritan literature 

^ These are, e.g., Ezra, iv and vii and Danielt ii and vii. 

> Jfarfc, vii. 84; v. 41. 

3 One of these works is the Jewish Torgum (6th century A.D.) in 
-a queer mixture of the two main dialects. 

* This has to be distinguished from the Babylonian Talmud in the 
Eastern dialect. 

^ O'Leary, op. eit., p. 14. 
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is known to us including a translation of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch {4th century A.D.) and some later poetry of 
post-Isiamic times. 

After the Arab conquest in the 7th century, West 
Aramaic almost died out, except in a few villages in the 
Lebanon. These dialects were living until the 16th and 
even the 17bh century. Even today West Aramaic 
survives in one or two villages of Antilebanon, the Malula. 

While West Aramaic was used mainly for* Jewish 
works, East Aramaic was utilised for Christian writings. 
This branch is known as Syriac, or sometimes as 
‘'Christian Aramaic.^ It has developed several dialects. 
Of these Palestinian Syriac (or Syriac in the narrow sense) 
possesses an almost exclusively Christian literature. The 
earliest piece in this dialect is a manuscript preserved ia 
the Vatican entitled “the Liturgy of the Nile." There 
are also other documents, because the language continued 
to be used for literature long after it had been replaced 
by Arabic as the mother tongue of the people. Syriac 
literature begins about the 2ad century A.D. and its. 
vocabulary has been greatly influenced by Greek. 

Owing to the persecution of Nestorjan Christians by 
the Orthodox Greek Church at Byzantium the Nestorians 
spread eastwards into Iran and even beyond. Their 
language (East Syriac) is still spoken in Mesopotamia,. 
Its three subdivisions are Torane, Urumia and Fellah i 
dialects. The last is spoken round about Mosul and it 
possesses some songs of a devotional nature composed in 
imitation of the earlier Syriac poems. 

Another variety of Eastern Aramaic was used for the 
Babylonian Talmud and is known as the Babylonian 

^ This asme is a miscomer and is hea.:e oot used bare. Although 
most of tba writings iu Syriao are CbristisD there are some important 
Jewish works also to be found in this language. 
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Aramaio. And yet another was that used by the Gnoslica 
in Mesopotamia and known as Mandean. This dialect 
embodies a considerable literature which is free from any 
special religious bias whether Judaic, Christian or Islamic. 
Hence the language developed unhampered and in a 
natural way; it is therefore linguistically important.. 
It shows the various tendencies in Aramaic being carried* 
further. 

§ 260, Arabic, 

This is the most important brianch of the Semitic 
family. Being near "the centre of distribution of the 
Semitic languages and in all probability their area of 
specialisation", Arabic is the richest m Semitic forma 
and a knowledge of this language is essential for Semitic 
philology. When the Arabs spread over the whole of the 
civilised world, Arabic necessarily came into close contact 
with other languages and thus split up into various 
modern dialects. Arabia itself had had contact with other 
cultures as well, but this was mainly through other 
branches of the Semitic family. Thus Greek culture 
came to the Arabs through Syria and Iranian through 
Mesopotamia and Yemen, in all of which Semitic languages 
dominated. Hence, inspite of foreign cultural contacts, 
the language of Arabia was enabled to preserve its essen¬ 
tial Semitic purity and richness, and was *‘les8 affected 
by alien influences than any other of the Semitic langua¬ 
ges." The influence of the Qur’an has also been very 
great in preserving the purity of the Arabic tongue.' 

The main divisions of Ancient Arabic are into Northern 
and Southern, often called Classical Arabic and Himyaritio 
respectively. In the Northern dialect the earliest remains 
consist of a umber of inscriptions. The oldest of these 

1 See § 49 above. 
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is on a tomb of an early Arab chieftain found at En- 
Namara near Damascus and dated A.D. 328, Another 
inscription (a trilingual one in Arabic, Syriac and Greek) 
has been discovered at Zabad near Aleppo, which has been 
assigned to A.D. 612. 

Old Arab poetry dates from several centuries before 
the birth of Mohammad. On account of the annual 
gathering of all Arab tribes at Mecca and the bardic 
contests held therej Old Arabic poetry soon assumed a 
‘‘national" character and the greatest honour an Arab 
poet could win was to have his poem installed in the 
sacred precincts of the Kaaba.* The speech of Mecca 
■and the other important cities was the Hijaz dialect. It 
had come under the influence of foreign traders who 
thronged in Mecca, and even in the Prophet’s day it was 
not pure.’ The Nejd dialect of the hinterland nomads 
of the desert had always been noted for its purity. It 
represented the older form and was almost entirely free 
from foreign admixture. 

Mohammad had been sent out amongst these desert 
nomads to be nursed while yet an infant, and there he 
learnt to speak the pure desert dialect. Throughout his 
life the speech of the Prophet was marked by the extreme 
purity of form and its wonderful directness of appeal. 
Thus the Qur’an, emphatically the Prophet’s own work, 
when accepted as a standard for all time, set the finest 
■example for Classical Arabic. This great book has tended 
more than anything else to preserve the essential features 
of Semitic speech.’ 

^ Nicholson, Literary History of Uie Arabs, Chap. III. 

* O’Leary, op. cit., p. 16. 

^ The baais of the Qar'in waa (he Hijaz dialect, but it ia iu a much 
4 ^orer form owing to the upbringing of the Prophet. 
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This twofold division of Arabic into the Hijaz and Nejd. 
dialects exists even upto this day. Among the latter may 
be enumerated the numerous dialects of the nomadio 
tribes. 

As Islam spread Arabic was carried into Iraq, Syria^ 
Egypt and North Africa. In the early days the main 
centre of Islam in Iraq was at Kufa. The early Arabic 
grammarians were living near this centre and as examples 
of "vulgar speech" they have often quoted the speech 
of the lower classes at Kufa. Many of those peculiarities 
are found in the Arabic of Iraq even today. In the Iraq 
Arabic there has been a considerable admixture of Irani 
and Turkish and in recent years from French and Urdu.* 

In Syria, too, several dialects might be distinguished> 
especially in the larger cities like Damascus and Jerusalem. 
Borrowings from other languages (e.g., Turkish, and 
Greek) are found here also. But the dialect of the 
felhhin (the peasant) in the villages approximates very 
closely to that of Iraq. Both in Iraq and in Syria con¬ 
siderable literary activity has been going on recently, 

Egyptian Arabic has been showing great literary activity 
during the last fifty years and the great University of 
Cairo has been the chief fostering centre of this. It has 
undoubtedly been the great centre of Arab tradition, learn¬ 
ing and research during many centuries. Among the 
Egyptian dialects that of Sinai marks a sort of transition 
stage between the Syrian and Hijaz dialects on the one 
hand and the Egyptian dialects on the other. 

The Arabic dialects of North Africa have been such 
influenced by Hamitic Berber or Libyan dialects hence 

1 As a result of the British mandate over Iraq after World War I 
a large number of Urdu-spealiing officials and traders have settled in 
1 taq. In fact Urdn-speaking Indians bad gone to Iraq as trsders even 
before that* 
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they are markedly difEerent from the Arabic of Syria and of 
Egypt. At an earlier stage in the development of North 
African Arabic one group passed on into Andalusia in 
Spain where it gave rise to a very great literature. The 
Spanish Arabs were the earliest teachers of Europe in arts 
and sciences and philosophy. 

Maltese is essentially North African Arabic but it has 
been influenced by Syrian Arabic through the Arab settlers 
in Sicily. The vocabulary is largely Italian. 

The dialects of Hadramaut and Oman though geogra* 
phically in the south are essentially North Arabic in origin. 

The Himyr-ri * were an ancient ruling race of Arabia. 
In the south of Arabia there was a Minaean kingdom 
which is said to have commenced about 1250 B. C. Later 
in the 8tb century B.C. came the Sabaean kingdom. The 
languages of both these are known through inscriptions 
dated the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C. Of the modern 
dialects Mehri has been strongly influenced by Somali. 
The other minor dialects of Himyaritic seem to form a 
transition group between Semitic and Hamitic. 

§ 261. Abyssinian 

The Semites seem to have entered Abyssinia about 
tho 4th century B.C. It was mainly through Sabaea that 
this emigration proceeded. "A culture different from 
that of Mesopotamia passed through South Arabia into 
Abyssinia", and this line of communication was not 
interrupted till after the rise of Islam.^ In Abyssinia the 
Semites settled in the most fertile tracts inland and drove 
the original Hamites into the deserts between the fertile 
plateau and the sea. Abyssinia accepted Christianity 

> The Homiritai of the Greeks. 

> Abyseixiia i» esBentielly a Cbrietian land. 
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• 

*bout the 4th century A.D. through the Coptic church of 
Egypt and thus a great many Coptic and Greek words 
have come into the language. The various renderings of 
the Bible started Abyssinian literature. It is fairly copious 
in other directions also. The early literary dialect is 
Ge’ez which is no longer spoken since the 14th century, 
but is still used in Abyssinian liturgy. The modern 
spoken dialects are Tigrd and Tigrane. Amharic is the 
standard literary dialect today. It has been the language 
of the ruling classes in Abyssinia since 1270 A.D. It has 
influenced every other dialect of Abyssinia. Ainharic is 
widely different from every other Semitic language, 
because it seems to have been superposed upon an original 
Hamitic foundation. 

§ 262. Unctaasified languages of Eurasia: Ancient 

In spite of all elaborate methods of classiflcation adopted 
by philologists there are still many languages which defy 
proper classification. They show no striking affinity to 
each other nor to any known language family. Most of 
these ‘‘unclassified” languages are ancient and extinct 
and a few are modern. The ancient unclassified languages 
are: 1. Ancient Cretan (or Minoau), 2. Mohenjo-daro (or 
Indus Valley), 3. Sumerian, 4. Elamite (or Susian), 
5. Khatti (sometimes called Proto-Khatti), 6, Mittani, 
7. Kassite, 8. Vannic, 9..Karian, 10. Lydian, 11. Lykian, 
and 12. Etruscan. 

1. Ancient Cretan (or Minoan) inscriptions are found 
in abundance. The writing seems to be partly alphabetic, 
partly syllabic. Some of these can be read in a fashion 
And their meaning made out more or less accurately. A 
few are in welLknown scripts, like the Cypriote syllabary, 
and these have given us an idea of what the language 
was like. Nothing can yet be said for certain about the 
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language except that it is neither Indo-European nor 
Semitic. There are a number of apparent suffixes, but 
. we cannot say more. The dialects of the speech were 
spoken well into historical times. Prom Egyptian 
documents we know that this language was known there 
by the name Keftiu. Some of the details mentioned 
seem to point to Philistine connections, while others point 
to Etruscan. All that can be done for the present is that 
we can get lists of Minoan words and their meanings.^ 
Many of these have been borrowed freely by the later 
Greeks. From these lists we can form a very good idea 
of the culture of ancient Crete. “It is enough to permit 
us to imagine that the Cretan language was capable of 
expressing every subtlety of poetry and of satisfying the 

demands of literature and science.Cretan writing 

expressed a highly civilised language which shed its 
influence far and wide”.® 

2. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro have revealed 
a very high type of culture and the inscriptions found 
have been very numerous. Various people have made 
attempts to decipher these; but we have as yet found no 
definite solution of their real meaning. The writing seems 
to be partly heiroglyphic and partly alphabetic. It seems, 
judging from the very obvious resemblances with the 
Sumerian symbols, that the language might be connected 
with that of Sumer. Professor Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
of Calcutta has, in a very ’ interesting article entitled 
“Recent Discoveries in Sindh and the Panjab”,* tried 
to show the possible connections that might have existed 
between the cultyres of the Indus valley, of Sumer and 

^ HeiyobitM is his Lezic^ has given a number of words frona 
Cietan dialeots with their meanisgs. 

t Thi Aegean Civilization by Q. Olotz, p. 888. 

3 Indian Hittorieal Quarterly/StlLaTch, 1926. 
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of Crete. He has also tried to bring out a possible 
connection with the Dravidians of South India. Since 
1936 Father H. Heras of the St. Xavier’s College, Bombay 
has been working on these inscriptions on the tentative 
hypothesis that the language is Dravidian,^ and he has 
given a series of very interesting papers on the subject. 
At any rate the Indus valley culture and the inscriptionfii. 
are non-Aryan; and beariag in mind the linguistic ’‘island” 
of Brahui * it does not seem quite impossible that the 
Mohenjo-daro language might have had Dravidian afiBnities. 

3. Sumerian inscriptions are among the oldest human 
documents discovered so far. Some of these have been 
dated as far back as B.C. 4000. They are written in a 
pictorial script which later on developed into cuneiform^ 
The script of Sumer together with its religion and culture 
was assimilated by the Semitic Babylonians. Having 
accepted the ancient religion of Sumer the Babylonian 
conquerors regarded the language of these scriptures as 
sacred and so they studied it assiduously. We owe our 
knowledge of this ancient language to the ancient Baby Jo-- 
nian scholars.® The Sumerian language is agglutinating. 
Prf;fixe8 are found for the derivation of nouua. There 
are only two “tenses” for verbs indicating complete 
and incomplete action. The language died out as oornmon 
speech about R.C. 2000 but it continued to be used by 
the learned as a “sacred” tongue up to B.C. 300. There 
are two clearly marked dialects. 

4. Elamite (or Susiau) is known to us through a 
large number of inscriptions. The earliest of these is a 
group of bilingual (Elamite and Akkadian) inscriptions 

1 Thtj late Prof. Mark CoUins of Madras also triad to show that 
Sutnarian and Dravidian were conneoti^^. 

* See §179. ' ’ 

3 See § 267, p- 406. 
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of about B.C. 2500. A second group of Elamite inscrip¬ 
tions belong to the period between the 16th and the 8th 
centuries B.C. And there is a third group of trilingual 
inscriptions (Old Persiani Babylonian and Elamite) of 
the Achaeminian kings of Iran. There are clear differences 
between these three groups indicating growth from stage 
to stage. It was the language of Elam (or Susiana) 
Older scholars gave it the name “Medic*’ which was a 
misnomer. The language is suffix-agglutinating. The 
verbal conjugation is very complex and has not been quite 
satisfactorily worked out as yet. 

5. Khatti (sometimes also called Proto-Khatti) was 
the language of the original inhabitants of Asia Minor 
who were later displaced by the Hittites. Ethnologically 
as wall as linguistically these people were very different 
from the Hittites. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the language is that there are grammatical prefixes and 
not suffixes. 

6. Mittani was the language of the kingdom of that 
‘name and is preserved to us in a single cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tion associated with the Tel-el-Amarna letters from King 
Dusbaratta (about B.C. 1400) to the Egyptian king 
Amenophis HI about certain questions of boundary and 
about the marriage of Busharatta’s daughter, Daduhipa 
(or Tadukhipa) with the king of Egypt. The structure 
of the language seems to be agglutinating. The Khurri 
speech found later on in Armenia seems to have been a 
variety of Mittani. 

7. The Kassites come to the front in the history of 
Babylonia from the 17th century B.C. These people 
continued to be strong in their native Zagros mountains 
right up to the days of Alexander the Great. There is 

I Modern Luristan and Ehueisian. 
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-only one sraall glossary of Kassiie words with Semitic 
'equivalents extant, and so we have no further information 
about the language of these interesting people. 

8. Vannic is found in one or two cuneiform inscriptions 
•of about the 9th or the 8th century B.C. These give only 
a few words and grammatical forms. 

9. Karian is known from some four score short inscrip¬ 
tions of the 7th century B.C. These are in an early forni 
■of the Greek alphabet. Being very short not much 
information is available about the language itself. 

10. Lydian is of the same age as the Karian and is 
known through the glossaries of classical writers and some 
inscriptions. Some of the flexions resemble those of Indo- 
European very closely, but we have not enough material 
to assert any definite relationship therefrom. 

11. Lykian is known from inscriptions dating not 
•earlier than the 1st century B.C. A few of these are 
bilingual (Greek and Lykian) and unfortunately they are 
in an extremely fragmentary condition. A few words 
and forms tempt one to imagine that the vocabulary is 
non-Indo-European while the grammar is Indo-European, 
The material at our command, however, is too scanty to 
.allow any definite assertion. 

12. Etrusvsan was at one time thought to be Indo- 
European because of certain close resemblances of words. 
But these might well have been mere borrowings. The 
Etruscans entered Italy about the 15th century B.C. 
The earliest inscriptions are dated about the 600 B.C. and 
most of the Etruscan inscriptions are of the age of 
Augustus (B.C. 80—A.D. 14) and several of these are 
bilingual (Latin and Etruscan). The most important 
■document in Etruscan is the text on a mummy wrapping 
from Agram, which has not yet been satisfactorily 
lexplained. At any rate it has definitely proved that the 
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language is not Indo-European. Modern research tends* 
to the opinion that Etruscan might have had affinities- 
with the Auetric language of Asia. 

§ 26S, Unclassified languages of Eurasia'. Modern. 

Among these we may consider the following: 1. Basq'ie, 

2. Japanese, 3. Korean, 4. Lati, 5. Andaman and' 
6. Burushaski. 

1. Basque: Among the unclassified living languages 
the most remarkable is Basque which is confined to a small 
district in West Pyrennese. There are at least eight clear 
dialects. The language is agglutinating in the main but 
the verbal system is distinctly of the polysynthetic type. 
'*ln an organised system of classification Basque would 
come midway between the American families of languages 
and...Ugrion”.* Some of the remarkable features of the 
speech are: 

(o) The article is a postposition, e.g. horse; 

zaldi-SL, the horse. 

(b) The pronouns show a superficial resemblance to the 
Semitic and Hamitic pronouns. 

(c) Gender distinction is found in verbal forms only, 
but the strangest peculiarity is that the gender of the 
person addressed is to be taken into account; e.g. eziakii 
means “I do not know it", but if a woman is addressed, 
it becomes eztdki na-f, “I do not know it, 0 woman", 
while to a man one should say egfafci-a-f,* "I do not 
know it, 0 man". Not only this, but there is a form of 
respect ezidkuzXL.t^ **1 do not know it, 0 respected one"* 
and a ''childish form", eztdki-oiiVL~t, "I do hot know it,. 
0 child". 

^ Encyelopeedia Sritamke, art "Basque". 

t Fot tzfaki4sM^t, 
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(d) The verbal system is very complex because it 
incorporates the subject pronoun as well as the direct and 
indirect objects, when pronominal. There are at least 24 
distinct froms for each “verb”. The “verb” itseli, how¬ 
ever, has no independent existence. 

ie) The two tenses, present and imperfect, are distin¬ 
guished by the position of the subject. In the former it is 
sufl&xed, in the latter it is prefixed; e.g., dafti-gu, 
**we know it” gi-naH, “we knew it”.* There are peri- 
phrastic or participle conjugations of later development 
under the influence of French and Spanish. 

(/) Compounds are possible but in the “polysynthetic” 
manner, i.e., the words joined drop one or more syllables. 
Thus, cdei (cloud)+ ot8 (noise) gives odota (thunder), so 
also belar (forehead, or front)+ om (leg) gives belaun (knee, 
lit. “front of the leg”). 

{g) The vocabulary is poor and peculiar. Abstract 
ideas arc almost completely lacking. In several cases the 
vocabulary reminds us of the speech of some of the most 
primitive peoples. Thus arreba “a man’s sister” and 
ahizpa is “a woman’s sister'’, but there is no word to 
express the idea of ’’sister”, 

(h) The syntax is quite simple the verb generally being 
at the end. 

2. Japanese: The Japanese language is classed by 
many as one of the Altai family. It is certainly of the 
suffix-agglutinating type but the other characteristics are 
not so clearly marked. The language is a highly developed 
one, and there is a sharp distinction between the written 
•and spoken language, and in the latter variety between 
the “noble” speech (that of the higher classes) and the 
wulgar speech.’ The agglutination is also of a fairly 

1 A similar distinction is found in Semitic, see § 266, iii, above. 

* See § 77. 
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loose type, in many oases the sufBx being written quit& 
separately. Another peculiarity is the use of redup)ica>- 
tion to express plurality. The phonology of Japanese,, 
especially of the colloquial, is very peculiar and com¬ 
plicated. The influence of Chinese culture and Chinese' 
language is clearly marked, and the Japanese have very 
extensively adopted the Chinese ideograms in their writing. 

8. Korean had also been once classified as one of 
the Altai family. It is agglutinating but the connections 
with the Altai languages are not at all clear. There have 
been considerable infiuences from the neighbouring Mongol 
and Manchu languages, still the essential structure of 
Korean is very different and distinct. With the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism (in A.D. 872) Chinese script and culture- 
were introduced into the country. From that time Chinese 
became in fact the ‘'official language" of Korea. It was- 
not until 1442 that an alphabet, very cleverly adapted to 
the needs of the Korean language, was invented. It was 
based upon an Indian script. Modern Korean is written in 
this Korean script and a new literature is at present being, 
produced. 

4. Lati (or Latchi) is spoken by a few hundred people 
in the borders of Yunan and Tonking. It forms a 
"linguistic island" in the midst of Tibeto-Chinese languages- 
and is utterly unconnected with any of them. 

Karen, Man, Burushaski and Andaman languages have- 
already been considered in the chapter on the languages- 
of India.' 

' See § 201. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


History of Linguistic Studies in India and 
IN THE West 

§ 264, Linguistic Studies in the Vedic Age. 

Every literary and linguistic effort of the ancient races 
seenas to have been inspired by religious motives. This 
is pre-eminently the case with India. Here we have from 
the earliest days a mass of sacred literature embodied in 
the Vedic hymns of which every syllable was carefully 
preserved. In the course of ages when the language of 
the Vedic hymns ceased to be spoken, attempts were 
made to understand the Vedic speech clearly and from 
that date begins the study of linguistic phenomena in 
India.. This was destined m later ages to produce the 
most complete grammar and the most exhaustive analysis 
of any language in the world. 

(i) The Pada-text. 

The first step was taken when the Scmhitd-text of the 
Vedic hymns was reduced to the Pada-iotm. In this latter 
form each word is shown separately and each compound 
is analysed into its components. In ordcr^^o achieve this 
rules of phonetic combination, rules about the accent 
system and rules for the formation of compounds, Samasa, 
had to be clearly understood. This resolution of the 
8cfi^hit& into the Pada-form was the first step in the 
analysis or vydharai^a of the Sanskrit speeifh. ‘The very 
name vyaJkaraVM indicates the method pursued".* 

^ Bspson, "In 'shst degice was Sanskrit a spoken language ? 

July, 1904. 
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Hi) The PratUahhyas. 

After this analysis proceeded apace. We get in the 
PratiiaJthyas the first treatises on phonetics. The ostensible 
purpose of these treatises is to teach how to chant the 
Vedas, but they contain a lot of very valuable information 
regarding the language. The most valuable portions of 
these works are, (0 the classification of Sanskrit sounds 
and {it) the Ga^as, or lists of words which are m any way 
remarkable grammatically. The olassification of Sanskrit 
sounds found here is substantially the same as is recog> 
nised today in Sanskrit grammars and it shows a high 
degree of scientific precession and analytical skill. It was 
the PratiidJikyas that arranged the Sanskrit sounds in their 
perfectly natural and scientific order. 

(hi) Ydskn’a Niruhta. 

The next great landmark in the. history of linguistic 
studies in India is the great etymologist Yaska.^ He 
was by no means the first etymologist in India. The 
writers of the Brdhmanaa were among the first to make 
an attempt to discover the meaning of some of the Vedic 
passages. But even at the early date the Vedic dialects 
had become obsolete and the Brdhmapas interpreted the 
fiMntras in a. manner which fitted in with their own 
ceremonials and ibtir own legends and myths. In conse¬ 
quence we g# many fanciful explanations given which 
are felt to be wrong even by the mojst casual reader.’ But 

^ I have on purpose omitted tbe dates here, because Sanskrit 
eflTonplogy is still m a rery unsettled condition. 1 ivould refer the 
cotions student to special tiestisce dealing with the history of Sanskrit 
Idferafure Tfor a^j^difcussicn of the dates of the vuious works and authort 
mentiooed here. They follwed eecfa other in tbe order indicated here. 

* Such, * for examjde, u the phrase 'eiilpT which the Aitar^a 
^ahm9$ onderetsnds to be and explains aocordiogly, instead of 
which it really is. 
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Ya^ka in his Nirukta is far more sciantifioally minded 
than any of his predecessors. His investigations in the 
field of the Vedic etymology are of great interest and even 
now of some value. And he has the rare virtue of freely 
acknowledging when he is not quite sure of the correctness 
■of bis results. For even in his days the Vedas were of 
such bcary antiquity that people thought them to be practi¬ 
cally eternal. Yaska has not done much work in grammar 
as such, but he seems to have had more than an inkling 
of the fact that ail words are ultimately to be traced to a 
limited number of roots. 

(ft)) The Nighai^iua. 

With Yiiska we might also mention the various 
Nighai},tua. These works are collections of rare and 
obscure Vedic words. There seem to have been a large 
number of these collections and Yaska seems to have made 
use of at least five such.* 

§ 265, Pre-Pd^inian grammarians ; the Aindra School 

of grammarians. 

After the time of Yaska, who might be taken as 
marking the culmination of the linguistic studies of the 
Vedic age, we have a large number of grammarians 
mentioned, but in most cases their works are entirely lost 
to us. There are two names, Apisali and Kaialqrtsna 
mentioned as founders of gi'ammatical schools and one 
of the later writers, Kaiyya^a, quotes certain passages 
from both of them, but that is all the information we have 
about them,* Then there was the Aindra school, which 
was as tradition says, supplanted by Paijini.* In the 

* Maedondl, Sansicrit Literattire, p. 259, See also Keith, A. 
ffistory of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 422*436. 

* Behalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammae, § 8. 

^ The Chinese pilgrim Hiaen Tseng and the Tibetsn TSrioflth 
snention thie tradition; See Belselkar, op. eit.t § 9 
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Aindra school the greatest name is that of Eatjayana. 
The school took its name from the god Indra, who is 
mentioned in the TaitUrlya Saijthiid (vii. 4.7) as the first 
grammarian.^ The Aindra school apparently had a very 
important share in the development of linguistic studiea 
in South India and Tamil grammars have been considerably 
influenced by it.^ It is, however, remarkable that no 
important work of the Pacinian school mentions the 
Aindra grammarians by name. This would seem to 
imply that the name Aindra was of a later date. But 
the terminology and the methods of this school are 
decidedly of a more primitive and less developed type 
than those of PaninThis would lead us to the conclusion 
that *‘the Aindra school is post-Paniniya in date though 
pre«PdninIya in substance”. Possibly it may be no other 
than theKatantra school.^ 

§ 266. Pacini. 

A long interval separates Yaska from Pdpini, the greatest 
grammarian of India (one might almost say, of the world). 
His was indeed a master-mind and he struck out a path 
entirely original. The whole of his work depends on the 
3iva-8utra8 where the pratyahdras (i.e., the terminology 
he is going to adopt) are set forth. It is these fourteen 
iutraa that mark him out to be entirely distinct from any 
of his predecessors. But though he introduced many 
new technical terms and practically a new method of 
analysis, he did not entirely break with the previous 

^ Quoted by Beivaikar, loc.oit. 

3 For a full account of the Aindra School ne Burnell, Estay on the 
Aindra Sehoo! of Sanskrit Orammarians (Mangalore, 1875). 

^ It may be noted tbat we find many of the technical terma of Pfl^ini 
even as early as in the works of Yfteka. 

^ Beivaikar, loe, eit. 
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systems of grammar. He accepted many of the older 
terms. By his masterly analysis he arrived at the 
fundamental conception of roots—which are a set of mono¬ 
syllabic constants, each a concept, and each expressing 
an action He also shows by his three-fold division 

of parts of speech^ that he recognised the fundamental 
principle that “the sentence is the unit of language". To- 
this day Panini remains the most thorough and the most 
nearly perfect analysis of any language in the world. 
Many have tried to imitate, but none have surpassed him. 
His influence upon the Sanskrit language has been, 
wonderfully deep and lasting, and, except (in a far leaser 
degree) for Hemacundra, his has been the only instance 
of a grammarian, pure and simple, practically dictating 
what a language should be. Pacini has been exalted in 
India to a rank far above that of a mere human writer, 
as an equal of the great sages who uttered the ^ acred 
montms of the Vedas. 

With all his great genius and his deep and intuitive 

grasp of the fundamentals of linguistic science, it seema 

a pity that Papini did not care to study moie closely 

the speech of other people, like tie Iranians and the 

Greeks, who spoke kindred languages.^ Pacini himself 

was a native of north-western India (Taxila) and so he 

must have come into contact with Iranians and Greeks. 

What is more surprising is that when Iranians and Greeks- 

had established their rule over portions of India, and 

when the political and cultural empire of India had 

penetrated far beyond the limits of Irdia, even then no< 
« 

* See Chapter IX. 

^ ladian grammarians had certainly noted the kinship between the 
various Aryan dialects of India. Papini himself speaks of the variona 
dialects, and Hemacandra has clearly differentiated the various Middle 
Ifldo-Aryan (Prakrit) dialects of his time. 
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Sanskrit grfttnmariaa thought' of investigating any foreign 
language. “Not only did the Greeks look down upon 
the Indians as barbarians; the Indians in their turn 
would have as little as possible to do with the Greeks.”^ 
This spitit of racial pride and arrogant exclusiveness was 
the main reason why in spite of their splendid linguistic 
eicumen our Sanskrit grammarians missed the opportunity 
of founding the science of Comparative Grammar. 

§ 267. The influence of Fui}ini on the subsequent growth 

of Sanskrit, 

The influence of Panini’s grammar upon Sanskrit was 
immense. It has been said that 'grammarians have 
absolutely no authority to prescribe what is ‘right’ or 
‘wrong’ but can merely state what is the actual usage, 
and that they are good or bad grammarians as they report 
truthfully on this point.”^ But this dictum cannot be 
applied to Pacini, He has been, by the unanimous opinion 
of his successors, invested with that authority os far as 
Sanskrit is concerned. This has been due to two reasons. 
First of all the Aa^ddhydyi was undoubtedly the unique 
achievement of a great analysing mind, unparalleled in the 
history of human thought, and as such it deserved a unique 
method of recognition. In the second place the language, 
which was analysed by PApini, had already, in his own 
.•days, acquired a peculiarly sacred character in the minds 
of the public. And thus a religious authority was, as it 
were, added to that of Pacini himself in determining what 
was ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ in Sanskrit. 'The inevitable 
result of this twofold sanctity attaching to the work was 

1 Hblsor E^<>rsea, Linguutie Studies in the Nineteen^ Century.f 

* H. 0. Wyld, ttistorieal Study of the Mother Tongue, p. 3, 
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that since his days the process, ol death bad begun for 
Sanskrit, although it took many generations, perhaps a 
few centuries, before it ceased completely to be used a» 
a vernacular. Language is a human institution and just 
because of this it has to be thought of as a living and 
growing organism. It must be flexible enough to express 
every phase in the mentality of the people who use it. 
It must change with their change, it must grow with 
their growth and progress. Hence rigidity in any respect 
is inevitably fatal to the continued use of a language as 
the daily speech of the common people. What Panini 
had intended to do was merely to analyse the 

language as he found it in his own day. It is not to be 
disputed that in bis time it was a language spoken by the 
common people.* It was his subsequent reputation, added 
to the sanctity of the literature embodied in the language, 
that gradually turned what had been a mere statement 
of fact into an unchangeable and rigid rule of ‘‘correct 
speech”. The consequence was that Sanskrit got rigid 
at the very core and it “died,” i.e., it ceased to be used 
as a living language by the common people to expresc 
their thoughts and emotions. Of course it has always 
been, and is even now, cultivated by the “learned” (the 
ii^ias) and it still serves as a medium of polite intercourse 
between them. But the life has gone out of it and there 
is a certain degree of artificiality, or rather a want of 
spontaneity, about its use in “classical” times, which 
contrasts rather sadly with the vigour of the Vedic speech.* 

1 Rapson. op. eit. 

® "Sanskrit would beoomo the ipoken leognage ct India if all 
editions of Paaini’a grammar were drowned,” eaya Govind SSstri 
PardeAi; and, he may have added, if every Pandit who remembered 
PftQini’a Grammsr were exiled. 
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W8, Sansltrit g^rammarians after Pacini belong mainly 
to the Pminian School, 

The great fame of Pa9ini practically extinguishei every 
other school of Sanskrit grammar in this country. In fact 
•except a few nanftes^ (and these of minor importance)*all 
the work done since in Sanskrit Grammar is based on 
Pacini, and even these exceptions accept, in a large 
measure, his methods and his nomenclature. In fact 
most of the work done since his time has been in the 
nature of commentaries on the Astadhayi^ or a re¬ 
arrangement of the contents of that work. Thus while 
Panini is the very flower of grammatical studies which 
had begun with the Pada-text, he is the first and the 
greatest of a school of grammarians, which since his time 
has practically held the field undisputed. We may meution 
only a few important names here. 

(i) Kdtyayana. 

The first name is that of Katyayana. Tradition makes 
him, indeed, the senior of Pa]gLini,‘ but little reliance can 
be placed on this. We must allow an interval of at least 
a few centuries between them. As we have already 
mentioned, Sanskrit was a living language when Panini 
analysed it and it continued to be so for a considerable 
period afterwards. Indeed the effect of his grammar began 
do be apparent only some generations later,^ for the inherent 
vitality of the language had carried it forward with the 

1 For details aee Belvalkar, op. c»f, §§ 10-41; also Kiiitb, op. eiU, 
pp. 431-483. 

* Bee Baniell. op. cit. 

3 Even as late as the time of Eftlidisa we find a vigour and a 
4ipoataaeity in the language which can only be found in a livlug speech. 
The gradual approach of “death" due to rigidity is, however, quite 
4ipparent at that period. 
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^wth of the people. The language had changed as 
«very living language must change. Hence, by the time 
of Katyayana it was found necessary to supplement Pacini, 
to correct him in places, and, in general, to re-edit the 
work to suit the changed conditions. He sets about 
amending Fanini and he takes only those sutraa which 
he thinks require such treatment. He does that in the 
Vdrttikas, and whatever statement he makes, he always 
gives reasons for them. But in many cases he seems to 
have misunderstood Panini.^ He seems to have belonged 
to a different school (probably the Aindra) and'Patahjali 
definitely calls him a southerner. In his work of criticism 
Katyayana bad many predecessors whom be quotes. He 
was also succeeded by several others, most of whom are 
known to us only by name. 

(li) PataHjali, 

Patafijaii is the greatest name among Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians after Panini. His great work was the Ma/ia- 
bMaya, which is in reality a defence of Panini against the 
criticism of Katyayana and at the same time supplements 
of the former’s work wherever he thought it nec^^ssary. 
He also attacks Katyayana’s work rather severely. But 
the main importance of the Mahdhhdpja lies in the 
treatment of the principles of grammar enunciated there. 
This great work has been closely studied and has several 
very important commentaries written upon it. 

§ 269. Later works of the Pai^ini School. 

These three—Pacini, Katyayana and Patafijaii—are 
the three sages of the science of grammar. They 

represent the high-water mark of grammatical research 

1 As poioted out by Patafijaii, see Belvalkar, op. cif. § 18. 
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in India. After Patafljali tbe FSi^inian acbool ia cbtefljr 
represented by numerous commentaries and commentaries 
on these in their turn and so on to several degrees. We- 
can have merely mention some of the important com¬ 
mentaries on the main work of Papini. 

(i) Kdiika.vrtti of Jaydditya and Vdmana. 

The work known as Vriti-suira but popularly called 
the Kdiikd is the joint work of the two scholars Jayuditya 
of Kashmir and Vamana. It is a running commentary on 
the Astddhydyi in a very lucid style and furnished with 
numerous examples. Another notable feature of this 
work is the incidental information supplied regarding many 
writers, now entirely forgotten but doubtless well-known to 
and studied by the authors. The Kdiihd has several 
important commentaries attached to it. 

• (») Pradipa of Kahjyafa. 

Kaiyyata’s Pradipa on the Mahahhanya may be noted 
here as an important work. This work marks the end -of 
an epoch in the history of Papinian grammar. By this 
time Sanskrit had long become a “classic,’* i.e., practically 
a “dead” language and had ceased to be induenced by 
the popular idiom. Then again Moslem invasions had 
begun and during the chaos of five or six centuries which 
followed no great work could be produced. In fact wc 
do not get any work of merit till the days of the Moghals, 
when, with the establishment of peace, education and 
learning began once again to flourish. 

(tii) Siddhfintakaumudi of BhaUojl Dihi^ita 

It was then found that the study o! Sanskrit grammar 
when it was a living language must differ considerably in 
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its methodfl and order from its study as a "dead'* language 
used only by the learned few. Consequently it was found 
that the arrangement of the A^^dhydyi was unsuitable 
and there was a demand for re-arrangement of P&^jni's 
stiiras.' Hence we get a series of works known as the 
KaumudU. The most famous of these is the Siddh&nta- 
haumudi of Bhattoj! Diksita. This is now almost uni¬ 
versally used in India for the study of Panini. Bhattoj! ^ 
himself wrote a commentary on his own work and there 
are a host of others by various writers. 

(it>) ParihhdsenduielthaTa of Ndgoji Bha^ta. 

The Parihha^dB of Panini’s grammar found a com¬ 
mentator in Nagoji Bhatta in his work called the 
PnTibha§enduiekhaTa. Nagoji was a voluminous writer 
and he has written at least a dozen works on grammar 
besides several on DharmaSastra and other branches of 
learning. Nagoji is practically the last great writer* on 
grammar of the Papinian type. After him the study 
degenerates rapidly into a writing‘of easy text-books and 
"cribs’* for the use of the average student. 

§JS70. The Philosophy of Speech treated by the 
Naiyayihas of Nadia. 

One pointj however, deserves mention. The rise of 
the logicians at Nadia gave an impetus to the study of 
the psychological aspect of language. The Nyaya philosophy 
definitely included iabda (or speech) os one of the means 

* for details see Belvalkar, op. eit.> § 29. 

* Prof. Berthold Liebioh once told me that he claimed direct 
iifyo-dcMnt from'Kftgojt. He himself was a pupil of Kielhoro, and 
Hielhom was pupil of a Pandit who traced his “grammatical descent” 

7 e may use this phrase) from NigojI. 
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o! knowledge and in ike prooess of drawing infSTfinoOB ftn 
aoonrate idea had to be obtained of the oapabilitiee of 
language for that purpose. Hence there grew up a special 
section of a very abstruse branch of linguistics, partly 
semasiology and partly pure dialectics, which found great 
favour in Bengal. The best representative work of this 
school is the BahdaMHiprakdiikd of JagadiSaTarkalahkara, 
a very modem work.^ The book is an extremely abstruse 
treatise on the philosophical and psychological aspects 
of the Sanskrit language. 

^271. Other Schools of Sanskrit Grammar 

It is not necessary here to go into details about the 
other Schools of Grammar in Sanskrit.* The more 
important of the surviving schools might, however, be 
mentioned here by name. They are all later than 
Patafijali, and some of the very minor ones are quite 
modem. The earliest is the Katantra school which is, 
as mentioned already, thought by some to be the same 
as the Aindra school. The schools of Candragomin and 
Jiunendra are definitely sectarian in their outlook. The 
school of Hemacandra and that of Bopadeva, however, 
deserve special mention. 

§373. Hemacandra 

Hemacandra was a very holy Jaina monk who had a 
considerable share in shaping the history of Gujarat. He 
was a man of great culture and of encyclopesdic learning. 

^ Bee Setis Ohuidra VidyebhoMiie, A Hirtory of Indian Logie. 

* Hie details are to be foand in Belvalkar, op, at, Alio Colebrooke 
givesM acoonnt of -ranoas Sanskrit Oramoiarians in an eesay printed 
•mwig bis IHseellaneeue Beeaye, Vol. XLj 
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He hAS leli; many works on many subjects on each of which 
he has left a lasting impress. He also wrote a grammar, 
the SabddnuSHsana, with the object of saying ^'in the 
shortest possible manner not only all that his predecessors 
had said upon the subject, but everything that could be 
said."' As a work on Sanskrit grammar it was a failure, 
partly because of the sectarian bias of the writer. But 
the last book (the fourth) of this grammar deals exclusively 
with the Prakrits of his day and that part constitutas 
his best claim to remembrance here. This Prakrit 
grammar of Hemacandra did for Jaina Prakrit, though 
on a limited scale, what Panini’s Aftddhydyi had done 
for Sanskrit. It made that language rigid, and the 
language (which even then was passing out of use as a 
vernacular), "died" as a result of Hemacandra's work. 
Moreover the reasons were the same as in the former case, 
viz., (1) the great fame and religious sanctity of the author 
and (2) the sacred character of the literature embodied in 
that language.. 


§ 273. Bopadeva. 

The school founded by Bopadeva has found a perma* 
nent place in Bengal and his Mugdhabodha has been 
regarded as a standard work. This was really an attempt 
at simplifying the grammar of Papini for the understand* 
ing of Classical Sanskrit. All Vedic peculiarities (including 
accentuation) are strictly avoided.* It was, moreover, a 
distinct attempt to represent the orthodox Brahmanical 
point of view as opposed to the sectarian schools of the 
Jainas, the Bauddhas and other heterodox people. For 

* Beivsilnr, op. cit. § 68, 

* The oDty reference to Veda is in the kst sntra mifv 

corresponding to TBpioi's ; see Belvalker, op. crt„ § 83. 
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this purpose he illustrAtes hia rules with examples from 
Brahmanical mythology and he ''has taken care to use 
whenever possible the names of Hari, Kara and other 
gods'* with equal impartiality. He has considerably 
simplified the system of Papini and he had to deviate 
considerably from him in the use of technical terms. 

§ 1374. Languaffs studies in ancient Greece. 

Bo far we have been dealing with the indigenous 
grammarians of India entirely unaffected by any external 
influences. Before we can appreciate the modern tenden¬ 
cies of linguistic studies in India we must glance rapidly 
at the history of grammar in the west, for our modern 
tendencies are a direct outcome of Western influences. 

Greece has always been regarded as the fountam*bead 
of all Western culture and though the study of grammar 
and language first commenced with a study of the Greek 
tongue, the Greeks themselves contrilputed nothing 
whatever to the formal study of any language, not even 
their own. They had a supreme contempt for any one 
not speaking Greek (which they regarded as the only 
tongue fit for the use of cultured beings) and they called 
all such foreign people harbdroi} As to their own lan¬ 
guage they thought that a man learnt his own mother- 
tongue naturally and that he had no need to be specially 
taught anything about it. They paid great attention, 
however, to the art of debate and to rhetoric and both these 
formed an essential part of their educational system. But 
language as such they never studied. 

* So great waa this prajudioe sgainat any (oteiga-sou&diDg speech 
thst even the MaoedoniaQS, who spoke an outlying dialeot of 0reek 
itsjrift were inoluded under the term. 
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§ 275, Amtotle. 

The great philosophers of Greece had naturally some¬ 
thing to say about language and Aristotle’s work in this res¬ 
pect is remarkable for the deep insight he has shown in the 
analysis.' Aristotle’s analysis is distinctly from the 
point of view of the philosopher and the logician. But 
his classification is of immense importance to us, because 
in the science of language, as in everything else, he was 
the first great exponent. His classification and his nomen¬ 
clature is the one we still use in our grammars, though a 
good deal misunderstood, perverted and misapplied. For 
example the terms “subject", “predicate" and “copula'* 
are taken directly from his formal logic. It is a pity that 
such has been the case, because, far from making matters 
clearer, this nomenclature vaguely understood, and even 
more vaguely applied, has been at the root of a great deal 
of confusion in our grammars.' It is somewhat un¬ 
fortunate that in modern India we too have taken up 
these unscientific and vague “parts of speech" from 
Europe, although there is the much more accurate classifi¬ 
cation of Papini into the three groups and vpifir. 

§ 276. Plato. 

Plato has incidentally dealt with language in his 
philosophical Dialogues. He has some pertinent remarks 
to offer on the relation of thought and speech. He says 

' He deals with this in the iweatietb chapter of his Poetics. 

* A sort of religiose sanctity seems to hate attached itself even 
to the aamber (eight) of the “parts of apeech", and any one suggoat- 
ing any other style of olaasification was, not so very long agoi regarded 
almost as a hentio. The same oterlapping of logic and grammar 
and the same resslting eonfnsion is to be observed in the Ungsistio 
speoolations of the Nadia logioiant of Bengal (see above § 270). 
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, Voiced 

(phSneentA, Towels) 


Letters 


Voiceless (bat not soundless) 
Vmoeless (hemlphfina, sembTowels) 

(Aphdna) 

- True mates 

iApbthongs) 


Table XLVII.—Plato’s classification of Gre^ sounds. 

(Facing § 276)* 
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i& ihe 8ophi$tt “thought {didnonia) is the same as Iscgu- 
age, with this ezoeptioa, that thought is the oonversatioii 
of the soul with herself which takes place without voices, 
while the stream which, accompanied by sound, flows from 
thought through the lips, is called language {Idgos)*’, 
He repeats this belief in the identity of thought and langu> 
age in the TKeaetetus (190), where he says, “to form an 
opinion is to speak, and opinion is a word spoken, I mean, 
to oneself and in silence, not aloud, or to another**. In 
his Cratylui he analyses the Greek sounds phonetically. 

Plato’s classification was extended by later gram* 
marians of the Greek language by dividing the true mutes 
into (a) p«iM (voiceless), (b; md«a (voiced) and (c) 
da»ia (aspirate). This is the phonetic classification which 
was followed by Europe till very lately. It is shown in 
Table XLVH. 

§977. Early Eraopean Grammariant. 

The first grammar ever written in Europe was by 
Dionysios Thrax (2nd cent. B.C.), a Greek who wrote it in 
order to instruct his Boman pupils in his own mother- 
tongue. He based his analysis upon the Aristotelian 
system, and his method is essentially the same as is still 
used in Europe. His successor Appolonius Dyskolos 
is notable chiefly for his systematic treatment of syntax. 
Following these two writers and taking them as models the 
Bomans, in their turn, started analysing their own language 
and a number of Latin grammars were written. The 
Bomans too, like their teachers the Greeks, paid special 
attention to oratory and rhetoric and for them the great 
Greek writers were the models. And long after the 
Boman Empire in the West had fallen before the Goths 
the study ol both these classical languages continued to 
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be pursued. Tbe Latin grammar of Laurentiua Valla 
(1440) was a great authority even up to the 18th century. 
It was completely Aristotelian in spirit and in nomen¬ 
clature. 

. •> 

*‘The ancient world bequeathed to Europe a legacy 
heavy with misunderstanding of the history of language: 
and European Linguistic science continued to labour under 
it until the range of Linguistic knowledge had been 
extended beyond the dreams of the ancients**.^ 

§ 278. Christianity and the Crusades 

But the chief event in Europe during the centuries 
succeeding the fall of Borne is the growth of Christianity. 
The study of Christian scriptures was the principal incen¬ 
tive to all intellectual work during that period, and various 
languages were studied in order to elucidate the sacred 
books of that faith. Thus both Hebrew and Greek were 
cultivated. Closely associated with these were the various 
other languages, Syriac for certain special versions of the 
scriptures, and Latin for the writings of the great Christian 
theologians of this age, for Latin was at that period the 
universal language of the learned. Arabic also was studied 
early, partly in connection with Hebrew, and partly as a 
result of the Crusades and partly in order to enable them 
to study at the Arab universities of Spain. The net 
result of the study of all these languages was that scholars 
began to realise very early that Latin and Greek were 
very closely related.* Arabic, Syriac and Hebrew also 

* Hdger Federton, LinguUtie SiuAist in the Nineteenth Centuryg 
(Harvard, 1981), p, 4. 

4 This fact was certainly reoogniead by the Komsns also. It is a 
pity that Suskrit Qrammorians did not oomo into closer toiwh with 
other people epeaking a kindred language. The Iranisu uid Greeks 
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were observed to form an even more closely related group. 
And the study of this latter group led directly to theory of 
roots being the ultimate foundations of language. But 
while Christianity gave such a great impetus to the study 
of foreign languages^ the orthodox theology of the church 
was responsible for some very wrong notions, which crop 
up occasionally even now. Thus, for example, it ws» ' 
always thought that Hebrew was the "mother** of all 
languages and many ingenious but wholly unscientific, 
proofs were given to derive Latin and Greek words 
through Hebrew.^ 

§ i?79. Early European Orientalitts 

Ever since the days of the Crusades active interest was 
being taken by the learned people of Europe in Arabic 
learning. *‘The first translations from Arabic into 
European languages were made about the beginning of 
the twelfth century of our era by Jews or Moors converted 
to Christianity'*.* Soon after learned Europeans took to 

were in Indie e comperetively ehort while, end they were encoeeded by e 
long series of foreign end berbsrien invsders. FS^ini, hiireelf s netive 
of north-west Indie, certainly knew about the Greeks end their lenguege. 
But he never compared their speech with bis own. This probably is the 
reason why the closeness of other languages to Sanskrit was never 
recognised by Indian writers. The nearness of the various Prakrits and 
of the various Vernsculars has been noted by Hemacsndra and other 
writers on Prakrit. 

^ Exactly the same sort of attempt ia often made by acme Indian 
writer! to make Sanakrit the “mother'*, not only of the Indo-European, 
but of an language. Thus I have read in a aerions esiay about the 
deriv^ion of the Ambio word hitib from The Arabs read from 

right to left hence they read the Sanskrit word as ftom whence 
(discarding all vowels) we get W*fl‘tf and kitdb 1 

* Browuei Literary Hiitory of Persia, vol. i, chap. ii. The oUier 
quotations given here are also from the same source. 
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the study of Arabic by itself. They went to the Arab 
unWersities in Spain* and studied the works of the great 
Arab philosophers like al-FarabIi Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 
Ibn Bushd (Averroes), al^Ghazzal? and others. Among 
such scholars might be mentioned Albertus Magnus (1168- 
1280), Michael Scot (1214-1291) and Eoger Bacon. The 
last named specially “called attention to the importance 
for philosophic and scientific purposes of a study of Oriental 
Languages”. The Pope ordered (1311) the establishment 
of chairs of Hebrew, Chaldean (Syriac) and Arabic at the 
greater universities in Europe, but in order to prevent 
heresy he put these studies under the direct control of 
the church. ‘‘The first Orientalist of Europe” in the 
present sense of the word, was Guillaume Postel (died 
1681), who first cast Arabic types and was the first to 
use them in his books. 

“The full development of oriental studies in Europe, 
however, may be said to date from the seventeenth 
century, since which epoch progress has been steady, and 
continuous”. Professorsbips in Arabic were established 
' in Cambridge (1632) and at Oxford (1636). Among the 
earlier pupils of Abraham Wheelock, the first Professor 
of Arabic at Cambridge, was Thomas Hyde (1636-1708) 
author of the well-known Latin work on the “History 
of the BeligionB of Ancient Persians, Parthians and Medes” 
(1700). Hyde made use of several earlier works among 
them a small tract by Henry Lord on *'the Beligion of the 
Parsees” (1680) based upon information gathered by the 
author from the Pars! priests of Surat, 


^ Joseph McCabe, Th« Splendotur of Mooriih Spain, chap, xvili. 
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5 280, The founding of Iranian atudiee in Europe 

In 1794 ‘‘a facsimile of four leaves of the Bodelian 
mss. of the Vendidad*^* fell into the hands of a young 
Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron (1781-1805), and he with 
an impulsiveness and devotion to science truly Gallic, at 
once resolved “to win for his country the glory of wresting^ 
from the suspicious priesthood who guarded them the keys 
to these hidden secrets of an old world faith, and of laying 
before the learned world a complete account of the 
Zoroastrian doctrines, based not on the statements of 
non-Zoroastrian or even modern Parsi writers, but on the 
actual testimony of the ancient Scriptures themselves*’. 
So burning was his zeal that be immediately enlisted as a 
private soldier in the army of the French East India 
Company. Immediately on his arrival in India he began 
to learn Persian and after great hardships reached Surat 
and placed himself under the guidance of the Parsi priests 
there. After seven years and a half of incessant labour 
he did learn what he had set his heart upon. He returned 
to Paris in 1762, and after nine more years of labour he 
published in 1771 his epoch-making work Le Zend-Aveeta, 
ouvrage de Zoroaatre, traduii en Fram^aie eur Voriginal 
Zend, in three volumes. As Anquetil himself bad 
anticipated the work was received with scepticism, and 
even ridicule, by the learned world. He had put down 
all that he had been taught by the priest at Surat, and 
this did not agree with the views that the learned world 
held about “the great sage of ancient days, Zoroaster”. 
The most vehement critic of Anquetil was Sir William 
Jones, who in a letter in French “not only overovhelmed 
Anquetil with satire and invective which are not always 

1 These had been biongbt to England in 1688 and 1783. 
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in the beet teste, but ebsolutely refused to reoongnise the 
immense importance, and even the reality of discoveries 
which might have condoned far more serious shortcomings. 
As Uarmesteter happily puts it, *the Zend-Avesta suffered 
for the faults of its introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetir.*' 
Indeed, one of the reasons which led Sir William Jones 
later on to found the Boyal Asiatic Society was to ensure 
the study of Oriental languages and religions in a manner 
different from that followed by Anquetil.^ 

§ 281, Early Indian Studies in Europe 

While Arabic and Islamic studies were being carried 
on in Europe ever since the days of the Crusades, the 
Indian side was known but vaguely and through wonderful 
tales of “Indian Wisdom’*. But since the discovery of 
the sea-route to India by Vasco de Gama Christian 
missionaries bad started studying the languages and the 
religious beliefs of India. It was primarily through these 
Christian priests, mainly Jesuits, that knowledge of Indian 
languages and of Indian culture began to spread in Europe. 
One of the earliest of these was Abraham Bogers, who 
was chaplain at Pulicat from 1631 to 1641, and who 
translated Bbart|:hari into Butch in 1651. Somewhat 
later the Lore of the Eeour Vedam was greeted enthusia¬ 
stically by Voltaire.* Unfortunately this last mentioned 
work was proved to be a forgery by a Jesuit priest and 
consequently for many years afterwards the Sanskrit 
language itself was regarded as **a forgery made by the 
crafty Brahmans on the model of Greek after Alexander’s 
conquest**. 

* t mention this on the snthoritj of the late Dr. Sit 1.1. Modi. 

* Maedonell, Sanskrit lAtfraturs, chap. 1. 
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The missiocarieB worked on the Indian vernaoulars 
of the South and produced translations of Tarious parts 
oi the Bible in (Tamil and in Eonkanl. A Konkani 
Grammar was also compiled by one of these missionaries. 
The important center for missionaries in South India was 
at Tinnivally, where Schwarz worked during the eighteenth 
century. The other missionary center in India was 
founded in 1794 by William Carey at Serampore in Bengal. ^ 
The main object of this mission was educational, but jjhe 
East India Company looked upon this effort to educate 
Indians as dangerous and risky to their rule. Hence Carey 
chose the Danish settlement of Serampore as "a safe 
refuge’*.* Carey became Professor of Bengali, Marathi 
and Sanskrit at the Fort William College in 1801. It was 
also at Serampore that the first newspaper in an Indian 
Vernacular, the Bengali Samdchdr Darpa^t was started 
in 1822; and this helped very considerably the moulding 
of modern Bengali prose. 

The practical need felt by the officers of the East India 
Company for understanding the Hindu as well as the 
Islamic codes of law led to the establishment of colleges 
for teaching these subjects at Fort William. Already in 
1773 Warren Hastings had summoned eleven learned 
Brahmapas of Calcutta and had directed them to compile 
a text of all the Hindu laws and customs so that these 
might be rendered into Persian and used in the Company’s 
courts. "And he appointed Hindu and Muhammadan 
advisors to the European judges to expound tiie laws and 
customs of the people”. This constituted "the first 
movement for an intellectual understanding of the litera¬ 
ture of India by the Company”.* 

^ R. W. Frazer, A Literary ffietory o/ Ziidta, p. 390. 

* Papen relating to Indian Affaire U833), quoted by Frazer, opt 
eit., p. 389. !.n. 1. 
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Tl]« Hindu Law, as codified with the help of the eleven 
BrAhnaa^tes, was made known to English judges only in a 
tranilation. The original language of these laws had as 
yet remained a sealed book. In 1785 a young English 
merchant, Charles Wilkins, translated the Bhagavad-OHi 
into English and in 1787 he published a translation of the 
HHopadHa, Even then ^*the West woke not up to the 
fact that India possessed aught of more value than bales 
of calico and spices and gems'*.' In 1769 was published 
the translation of Sahuntald by Sir William Jones and 
that showed conclusively to the West that India did possess 
a great literature. Humboldt gave to Kalidasa **a lofty 
place among the poets of all ages,** and Goethe sang of 
SakvntaLd in his oft-quoted lines.’ A desire was now 
created amongst scholars of Europe to read all these 
wonderful books in the original language. And as soon as 
tiiey learnt this language they could not help noticing the 
close similarity it bore to the *'classical" languages of 
Greece and Borne. But they also saw it was distinguished 
by the very thing so lacking in Greek linguistics, the 
systematic and rational analysis of the forms of speech.* 


' Fraser, op. ett., p. 6. 

* These are (rendered into English); 

**Wonld8t thon the life’s yoang blossoms and the fruits of its 
decline, 

*’And all by which the soul is pleased, enraptured, feasled, 
fed,— 

“Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sweet name 
combine? 

**1 name thee, 0 Bakuntala, and til at once is said.” 

3 Holgex Pederson, op, ett., p. 19. 
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§ 282, The introduction of the etudy of 
Sanskrit into Eurojte 

But “CJomparative Philology” as we now know it was 
not known to Europe until Sanskrit was introduced to the 
notice of European scholars. “Comparative Philology was 
born on the day when Sanskrit was opened to the eyes of 
the Western world. The enthusiasm that stirred the 
hearts of those first pioneers into the realm of India’s 
sacred language and India's ancient lore still throbs in the 
veins of their followers to day and will quicken the pulse 
beat of inspired workers for generations to come’'—such 
are the enthusiastic words in which Jackson has described 
the effect of the first view of Sanskrit by European 
scholars.' It opened out a new world, as it were, and for 
the first time the scholars of Europe realised that all the 
important languages of Europe as well as those of Iran and 
India were really members of one family. From this time 
onward “philology” as we know it to-day begins. 

§ 283. Laying the foundations in Europe 
(i) Sir William Jones {1746-1794) 

The first foundations were laid by Sir William Jones 
in the year 1786, when at the foundation of. the Boyal 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta “for enquiring into the history, 
civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences and 
literature of Asia” be definitely pointed out the main 
features of the new branch of knowledge opening out 
before the European world. He said: 

“The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is 
of wonderful structure, more perfect than the Greek, 

^ A. Vg W. Jaokion, Philology, p, 9. 
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more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined 
than either; yet bearing to both a stronger affinity, both 
in the roots of verbs and in the founs Of grammar, than 
could have been produced by accident—so strong that no 
philologer could examine all three without believing them 
to have sprung from some common source, which perhaps 
no longer exists. There is a similar reason, though not 
quite so forcible, for supposing that both Gothic and Celtic, 
though blended with a different idiom, had the same origin 
with the Sanskrit**. 

His translation of the Sakuntald was a notable event 
in the world of European scholarship. It drew attention 
to the beauty and richness of Sanskrit literature and great 
poets like Goethe and Herder spoke of it with unstinted 
appreciation. He also published translations of Gita- 
Govinda tkjxd oi Manava-Dharmci&sim. He was *'aman, 
of whom it is difficult to say which is most worthy of 
admiration, the splendour of his genius, the rareness of 
his acquirements, or the unspotted purity of his life’*.* 

(u) Henry Thomae Colehroohe {1766-1837) 

The work which Jones inaugurated prospered and very 
swiftly grew into a definite science. One of the earliest 
Englishmen to take up the study was Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke, who has been perhaps the best among the English 
Sanskritists. He was a man of great learning and he has 
left his mark on almost every branch of Sanskritio research 
owing to the width and depth of his scholarship. Beginning 
with a violent prejudice against Oriental learning, which 
he compared to "a dunghill, in which a pearl or two lie 
hid**| he grew to be a most ardent and zealous student 
of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian and Arabic, besides studying 

* Tbit it ttie of the Ainericsii Jcitfoe Story. 
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the plants and animals and geology of India. He took 
special interest in the Himalayas and the measurement 
of the heights of the peaks. His favourite topic was Hindu 
Astronomy and Mathematics and the kindred topic of 
Arabic Astronomy and Mathematics.^ 

liu) Ffiederich Schlegel {1772-1829) 

The greatest amount of work in the science of Philo¬ 
logy, however, has been done in Germany. The story of 
the first German Sanskritist is a romance of the Napoleonic 
Wars. Friederioh Schlegel was in Paris in the year 
1803, where he made the acquaintance of a young British 
soldier, Alexander Hamilton, who bad been made prisoner 
of war on his way home from India. Hamilton had made 
good use of bis time in India by studying Sanskrit and 
though he never did any remarkable work as an Orientalist 
himself, he started the movement in Germany by teaching 
Sanskrit to Schlegel. It was the latter who first pointed 
out to German scholars the importance of Sanskrit to 
students of linguistics and he also pointed out the right 
direction for such a comparative study. In his famous 
book ^*On the Language and the Wisdom of the Indians*’ 
(1806) he has used the term ‘'Comparative Grammar” 
for the first time. He remarks that “comparative 
grammar will give entirely new information on the 
genealogy of languages, in exactly the same manner in 
which comparative anatomy has thrown light on natural 
history”.* 

{iv) Wilhelm von Humboldt {1767-1836) 

F. Schlegel was the first Sanskritist in Germany but 

* From the obltaary ootice by his son, JBASt rol. 6< 

* Quoted by Paderson, op. ett., p. 19, 
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the real founder of the science of Comparative Philology— 
in the sense that he first laid down-the principles which 
have since completely guided and dominated these studies 
—was Wilhelm von Humboldt. A man of amazing versati- 
lity, he was above all a statesman and politician { blit he 
found time to study languages and to write several works 
on the study of language. These works do not contain any 
remarkable discoveries in linguistics* but they show a 
remarkably broad outlook upon the subject and a very clear 
grasp of what such a science should become. His point of 
view is essentially historical and sane. He regards ''philo¬ 
logy" as a part of the wider study of mankind. Language, 
he maintains, is not a thing created or artificially made, but 
is an energy found in human beings, a manifestation of the 
Divine Life in man. He is very emphatic in the state¬ 
ment that the beginning and the end of all things are hid¬ 
den from human eyes and hence we can contemplate only 
the stages in the middle.* Therefore, he holds, we need 
not trouble about the origin of speech and thus lose our¬ 
selves in the mazes of speculation. Let us take it for 
granted that man speaks because speech comes natural to 
him, sound links itself to his thoughts and as it were wells 
out from him. Humboldt also had the idea that words 
are traceable to roots and that inflections were originally 
independent words which were joined on to other words to 
modify their ‘ sense. Throughout his work there runs his 
great feeing of humanity. 

* Except perhaps hie remarkable work on the Eawi (Javaaeee) 
language. 

■ 01. wwiirT tg lfir armswipr wroi» 
wsisiPwiw« 

Bhagavadi-Qm, 11. US. 
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(t>) Adolf Behlegel {1767-1846), 

He was the brother of F. Schlegel and was a great 
authority on Sanskrit, and he it was who gave out the 
eitremely wise advice that the Sanskrit literature ought 
to be studied with the reverence of the Brabma^a and at 
the same time with the critical and scientific spirit of the 
European scholar.* He may be regarded as the founder 
of Sanskrit Philology in Europe. 

(vi) Fronnf Bopp (1791-1867), 

We must also mention here the first writer of Compara¬ 
tive Grammar, Franz Bopp. Though his work is now out 
of date, it has got a great deal of historical interest for us. 
In 1816 came his first work on The Conjugation System of 
Sanshrit Verbs as compared to that of Greek, Latin^ Persian 
and Germanic. His greater work was published in 1838. 
It was the Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic and German and in 1854 he 
brought out as a supplement to bis Comparative Grammar, 
A Treatise on the Accent Systems in Sanskrit and Greek 
Bopp believed that the inflections were originally independ¬ 
ent words which were used to modify the other words 
to which they were attached and these gradually lost 
their independent existence and became mere meaningless 
suffixes. Of course being the first writer on Comparative 
Grammar Bopp had not enough material and he is by no 
means accurate. There were a lot of problems he could 
not solve, and so be laid down the dictum that ‘'the laws 
of philology** were true only within certain limits. 

^ Indiache Bibliothsk, I. quoted by Delbrdck in bis Studium 
der indogermaniachen Spraehan, p. 78. 
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{vii) Jacob Grimm (1785-1865). 

Jacob Grimm, who so greatly delights all children with 
his incomparable Fairy Tales, was the first writer of 
Historical Grammar. His great German Grammar began 
to appear in the year 1819. He considered the subject 
solely from the historical point of view. He lays great 
stress on the regular growth of language with the progress 
and development of the people. His name is specially 
associated with the famous two'‘laws of sound-shifting", 
which he formulated for the Germanic languages. The 
further elucidation of these "laws" forms an important 
chapter in the history of linguistics.* Grimm clearly 
pointed out the true historical and scientific method 
of research, and his own unequalled knowledge not only of 
the German language, but of the people, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the heart of his people fas evidenced by 
his collection of folk-tales) make his grammar very fine 
reading. He says in his preface that be was as it were 
forcibly dragged into writing the historical German Gram¬ 
mar. He says that every word should be traced to its 
very root and that tho living organic principle of its 
growth should thus be discovered. He regards language 
as a deep-lying principle of our being, which grows with 
our growth according to natural laws.* 

(niu) Rasmus Kristian Bash {1787*1832). 

Chronologically the first specialist in Comparative 
Philology in the 19tb century is Basmus Kristian Bask. 
His chief work is an "Investigation on the origin of the 

^ See above Chapter VUIi § § 121-126. 

* Delbrbok, op. oit., p. 76. 
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Old Norse or Icelandic Languoge*’ (1818). His Anglo- 
Saxon Orammar brought him good fame. It was in fact 
Bask who first formulated the Law of Germanic Sound- 
shifting. Actually in the first edition of Grimm’s German 
Orammar there is no mention of this law. In the second 
edition, however, Grimm has mentioned it and has worked 
it out in some detail. The work of Bask had appeared 
in the interval, and it was only Bosk’s early death that 
prevented the original discoverer from working it out 
himself. It was also Bask who fuUy established the 
genuineness of Anquetil du Perron's Zend Avesta. He 
pointed out that this language (Avesta) must be that in 
which Zoroaster’s teachings were first given. He actually 
made a journey to the East (1819-1822) and brought back 
the oldest and best mss. of the Iranian Scriptures, which 
are new in Copenhagen.' Bask '’had the sure eye of 
genius for linguistic relationships—no one baa surpassed 
him in this respect, in fact no one has ever equalled him".* 
Bask's great merit lies not only in his correct determina¬ 
tion of linguistic relationships but also—and here be is even 
greater—in his careful reasoning in substantiating them. 

(far) Eugene Bumouf (1801-1862).^ 

He studied Sanskrit under Chezy, who was the first 
to give public lessons in that language anywhere in 
Europe. In 1826 Burnouf published, in collaboration with 
Lassen, his Eeeai eur le Pali^ which introduced European 
scholars for the first time to the original teachings of the 
Buddha. In 18S3 he puplished his great work, Commentaire 
tuf le Yagna, which was the first accurate work on the 

> Orundriet der iranisehen Phihlogie, II, p. 4l. 

* Federsoo, op. eit, p 26; see also p. 260. 

^ See obittiary notice in JBAS., vol. 16. 
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Avesta texts and which corrected many of the mistakes 
of Anquetil. This great work might be called the starting 
point of all works on Avesta texts done in the West ever 
since. ‘*No European Orientalist has exhibited greater 
amount of research^ penetration and patience than 
Burnouf; nor has any one surpassed him in tlio clearness 
and precision with which he has recorded the results of 
his labours.’* He also worked on the Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions. His work on Pali and Buddhism may be regarded 
as the pioneer work in Europe. 

§ 28i. Collecting the meterial. 

The science was now definitely founded and from 1833 
up to about 1655* the main characteristic of philological 
work is the collection of an enormous number of facts. It 
was a period of a great deal of what some people call 
drudgery. But it was extremely necessary, lor only 
upon the material thus collected was it possible later on to 
build up the theories of modern linguistics^ In certain 
respects it is a period when the first beginnings of some 
of our modern theories were made and at least one branch 
of linguistics was definitely founded during these years. 

(i) August F. Pott {1802-1887), 

m 

’’ficietific etymology owes its origin to August Friede* 
rich Pott**, says Jackson.* His labours are most volu¬ 
minous. He undertook in his great work— Etymohgieeke 
Porechungen—to reduce to greater order the great work 

1 The period, nemely, betwefeo Bopp‘a Comparatm Grammar and 
Sleinihai'e book on the mutual r<‘lationa of Grammar, Logic and 
Paydiologj Wrammatik, Lagik, Payekologie, ih^a PtiwsipUn und ihre 
VerhSltnme zu einander), 

* Philology, p. l2. 
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of Bopp. Hia method waa sevyely acientifio and although 
he displays a very varied and rich imagination in discover¬ 
ing resemblances, be never allows it to go out of control. 
W© are indebted to him for a large number of very accu¬ 
rate etymologies. He also made the first ‘‘table of 
comparative sounds” which comprised practically all the 
Indo-European languages then recognised. 

(it) Friederlch Max Muller (1823-1900). 

Though he did not rank very high as a philologist (i.e. 
in the domain of comparative or historical grammar), Max 
Muller has a great many claims upon cur gratitude. He 
was the first to make this subject popular and even to-day 
in spite of a good deal of doubtful philology and half-true 
conclusions his lectures on The Science of Language form 
very fascinating reading. His most valuable works scienti* 
fically are his great edition of the Bigveda, with Saya^a's 
commentary (1849-75), and the great undertaking of the 
fifty volumes of the Sacred Books of ike East. He 
founded the science of Comparative Mythology and Beli* 
gion, and his contributions to Urgescbicbte too are of 
value, although occasionally his conclusions are more 
poetic and imaginary than scientific.^ Max Muller 
naturally devoted much attention to the languages of 
India and in 1864 he established the existence of the 
Munda languages as distinct from the Dravidian. 

(lii) Rudolf Roth (1821-1895), and (iv) Otto BohtUngk 

(1815-1904). 

Another great work was begun towards the end of this 
period which has proved to be of immense help to all 

* That wfts probably due to the poetic atr&in in his heredity; his 
(ether wss one of the well-kootvn poets of Germaiiy. 'Whitney has 
been his most unsparing, y^^t, on the whole, his most just critic. 
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students of language. Itewas the great 8t. Petenhur^ 
Dictionary of SanaJciit compiled by the labours of Roth and 
Bohtlingk. It tries to trace to its root every word given 
therein. As a leading scholar of the Veda Roth recognised 
the value of Sanskrit for an understanding of the Avesta. 
AnquetU had depended wholly upon the Pahlavi tradition 
which he had got from the Parsi priests at Surat and 
Burnouf had followed this method. Roth, however, 
maintained that this tradition was worthless. His conten¬ 
tion was that in the first place Avesta must be explained 
from and by itself, by searching out and comparing parallel 
passages and similar groups of words and ideas as found 
in the almost contemporary Vedas. In this respect be 
has certainly gone deeper and has gained a better insight 
into the real teaching of the Avesta than can be obtained 
by depending entirely on the Pahlavi tradition. 

(v) August Schleicher {1823-1868). 

The great dominating figure of this period is August 
Schleicher. He came practically at the end of the period 
and his greatest work, the Compendium, actually falls 
outside the period.* He gathered together the work done 
during this period and put it in an organised form. This 
remarkable work consisted of a ^'portrait sketch of each 
member of the Indo-European family, with an outline 
picture of the Aryan mother in the background".* His 
results are no longer tenable in the light of later research 
and no one now professes to be able to compose in the 
parent Indo-European speech as he used to do, but still 
his work points out the path for the future and makes a 

^ It WM published in 1861. The fall title is Compendium der 
V rglekhen den Orammetik der indogermankehen Spraehen. 

* Jscksoo, loe. eit. 
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decided advance on the work of Bopp. He also believed 
that Philology was more s natural than a historical 
(or human) science. 

(vi) Friederich Spiegel {1820-1895). 

He began his career as a student of Pali. After taking 
his degree he spent some time in Copenhagen looking 
through the Avesta mss. collected by Bask. From that 
time he devoted himself exclusively to the study of Iranian 
languages and culture. His first important work was 
about the Pars! (Pazand) language, in which the commenta¬ 
ries on the Avesta texts had been written. He had made 
elaborate plans for editing the complete Avesta texts 
together with their ancient commentaries as also a full 
translation of these. The first two volumes of the Avesta 
texts with the Pahlavi-Pazand commentaries did appear 
in 1853-1858. But Westergaard's complete edition of the 
Texts having appeared in 1852-1854 at Copenhagen, Spiegel 
gave up the idea of editing the remaining texts.* But 
Spiegel went on with the work of translation of the texts, 
which appeared in three volumes during the years 1852 
to 1863, This translation was rendered into English by 
Bleek in 1864. In this translation Spiegel has adhered to 
the Pahlavi tradition, following the lead of Anquetil 
and Burnouf. He has also done some valuable work on 
the Old Persian Inscriptions. Among the earlier Iranists 
Spiegel holds a very high place; and os the teacher of 
K. K. Cama he may be regarded as the “father” of the 
modem Parsi Iranists in India. 

* Westergaard had aimilar plans of publishing a coropleJe transla- 
tion as also of a foil grammar of the langnage. But after Spiegel’s 
tranalation had appeared he remained aatiefied with the single volume 
of the Texts. 
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(rn) Oeorg Friederich Orotefend {1^76-1856), 

Qrotefoad is to be remembered in connection with the 
decipherment ot the Old Persian Inscriptions. In 1802 
he took up two of the Inscriptions from PersepoHs, which 
had been copied out by Niebuhr in 1765 during his travels 
through Iran. On careful scrutiny Grotefend was 
convinced that these two Inscriptions referred to two kings 
and were of a very closely similar import. He guessed 
correctly that the two different groups of signs could 
only stand for the names of the two kings. And he ven* 
tured upon the bold guess that one of them was Darius 
the Great, the son of Vistaspa (Hystaspes) and that the 
other was Xerxes, the son of Darius. Working on this 
hypothesis he discovered the phonetic values of thirteen 
signs; of these nine were perfectly correct. 

(viii) Sir Henry Rawlinaon [1810-1895). 

He was an officer in the Bast India Company’s Bombay 
Army, and was posted in southern Iran. Here in 1835 he 
set about the task of discovering the secret of the Ounei* 
form script. The great Inscription of Darius at Bebistun 
specially attracted him, and having heard of the work of 
Grotefend and others, he first of all made himself fully 
acquainted with all that had been done hitherto. His own 
very thorough knowledge of the language and dialects of 
Iran proved to be of immense help in his task. But before 
he wi^ well started he was sent to Kabul on a delicate 
political mission, and so it was not until 1843 that he was 
able to return to Iran and to begin working actually on 
the Behistun Bock. With strenuous labour, often 
involving great risk of life and limb, he succeeded in taking 
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full copies frubbings) of all the inscriptions on the Behistun 
Bock, including the almost inaccessible Babylonian and 
Elamitic texts. He published the results of his investiga- 
tions together with a full translation of the Old Persian 
text in 1846. Soon afterwards it was completely 
demonstrated that Kawlinson had indeed solved the 
problem of the Old Persian script and from that the other 
texts wore also worked out and the deciphering of all sorts 
ol Cuneiform Inscriptions was put upon a sound basis,^ 

(ix) James Pnnsep (1799-1840). 

As regards the ancient Indian Inscriptions, two clearly 
marked out scripts had been noted fairly early, and these 
had been deciphered a few years before Bawlinson's publi- 
cation of his investigations. In the case of the Indian 
scripts some bilingual {Pali and Greek) coins of the Indo* 
Greek kings bad given the first clue. The Kharostbi script 
was deciphered first, and herein Prinsep was one of the 
earliest workers. But bis name is specially associated with 
the reading of the Brahmi script. He gave the Brahiv?' 
alphabet in full in the year 1837. Here it was a 
bilingual coin of the Indo-Bactrian king, Agathokles, which 
furnished the first clue. 

§585. The Junggrammatiher 
(t) H. Sieinthd (1826-1899). 

The year 1855 saw the publication of a work by a 
young man named Steinthal. Tlie work was by no means 

* For a very readsbte account of RswUnson's work at Behiatua 
8e« D»vid Masteia, The Rotnance of Exeatatton, chap ix. The Britidi 
Muaeum pubiioatioa on The Inscription of Datiru the Great on the Rock 
of Behistun also give>s a fine account ol RawUnaon’s achievement 
(Introduction, pp. xvi ff.) 
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R very remarkable one, but it seemed to open out a new 
way for philologists. It dealt with the mutual bearing 
of grammar, psychology and logic upon one another. 
Steinthai was the first scholar to point out the importance 
of psychology for the student of languages. The new era 
of psychological philologists did not begin definitely with 
Steinthars book, but it was perhaps the earliest work indi¬ 
cating the new tendency. At that time, and for another 
twenty years or so, Schleicher was the great master of 
European philologists. It was in derision that the name 
Junggrammatiker^ was given to them. Their insistence on 
psychology was their main point of difference from the 
older people. The great fame of Schleicher prevented the 
spread of the new views for some time, but slowly and 
surely the truth that was in them forced itself upon the 
learned world and the young grammarians triumphed in the 
end. Bteinthal's psychology started it, and it was carried 
on in the first instance by Leskien, the famous scholar of 
Slavic-philology. 

{n‘) Hermann Oeihoff^ {iii) Karl Bi^gmann and 
{iv) Hermann Paul, 

The real struggle of the Junggrammatiker has centered 
round three great names: Osthoff, Brugmann and Paul. 
The former two were long associated together as workers 
imd their joint work embodying their researches, Morpho- 
logische Untereuckungen* is the pioneer work of the new 
school. Brugmann was recognised as the greatest of the 

^ I.e. th« "young gramroarisni", tbe adjeeiiv* implying both 
new-fangled aa well as wonting in years and wisdom. This new eohoo 
started in Leipzig, where one of the greatest of Modern philologists. Ear 
Brugmann, lived and worked. 

* Tbe whole work is in five volumes, the first volume appear* 
in 1878. 
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nfiw ge&dr&tion of pbilologista. He planned and lived 

complete the vast Qrundrm der vergleiehenden Qrammatik 
der indogermaniachen Sprachen,^ Paul bad been the 
famous exponent of the principles and philosophy of speech. 
His epoch-making work Priniaipien der Sprachgeaehiohie 
(the Principles of the History of Language), is still the 
standard book on the subject.* 

(v) W. D. Whittiey {1827-1894). 

Whitney was the first American philologist of note. 
He dealt with language'as a human institution and hence 
to him Philology was a part of historical or ‘‘moral’* 
science. He emphasised the fact that language is the 
reflection of a nation’s mind. He is the sanest and most 
level-headed writer in English on the general principles 
of the science and has done much to counteract some 
of the imaginary and poetical theories of Max Muller. 
Whitney was a pupil of Bopp and Both. In collaboration 
with the latter be edited the Atharva Veda {1S5&). In 
1879 he published his chief work, A Sanahrit Qrammar, 
including both the Claaaical Language and the Older 
Dialecta of Veda and Brahmana. In this book for the 
first time the facts of Sanskrit language were set forth in 
their true historical perspective.* Here he connects up 

^ The whole in five volutnes. The lest three ere in esaocielion 
with Delbrfiok and deal with Comparative Syntax. Volume 1 appeared 
io 1886. 

* Translated into English by H. A. Strong; also adapted for 
Eoglisb (principally) by H. A. Strong, W. B. Logeman and B. 1. 
Wheeler. 

^ I myself learnt Sanskrit at school according to the “old method" 
which takes note of the Classical language alone and utterly neglects 
the Vedic. I remember very vividly the great confusion caused io my 
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the grammar of the Vedas and the later classical language 
into a systematic whole. In 1885 he published a supplement 
to this grammar, a book on The Roots, Verb-Forms 
and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language. His 
works on general linguistics are The Life and Orowth of 
Language and Language and its Study. There are also 
two volumes of collected Linguistic and Oriental Essays 
by him which contain very interesting topics like Avesta, 
Comparative Mythology, Hindu Astronomy etc. 

(vi) B, Delbruck. 

Among the Junggrammatiker Helbriick must be 
mentioned. He collaborated with Brugmann in the 
Encyclopaedia of Comparative Grammar and contributed 
the three volumes on Syntax. In fact he may be called 
the founder of Comparative Syntax. His knowledge of 
Greek, both ancient and modern, was unsurpassed and 
to this he added a profound knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin 
and other languages. 


(vii) Julius Jolly.^ 

He began his work as a writer on comparative grammar, 
specially on Greek. He has done much good work in the 
field of comparative syntax and he was amongst the earliest 
writers on the subject. He was an excellent Sanskritist 
and hie special branch was Hindu Law and Custom.. 
His deep knowledge of Greek language and antiquities 
helped him considerably in elucidating many obscure points 

mind when 1 first read tfaroogb Whilom’s S’atuforit Grammor. Itmsy 
be worth meotioniag here tbat 'Wbitoey baa alao compiled • German 
Orammer in wbicb the portion dealing with tha word*building in 
German is a maaterpieoe of locidity. 

* Hia waa my revered guru at the Univeraity of Wfinburg. 
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in Sanskrit books on Dkarma4&8tra and Arthai&Bira, 
Whatever aubject be tonched he went into the fullest 
details and whatever he wrote was consequently of 
importance and deserving of respect. On account of his 
great knowledge of Hindu Law he was invited to deliver 
the Tagore Law Lectures at the University of Calcutta. 
It is also worth noting that his standard work on the Hindu 
system of Medicine won for him the degree of Docforo/ 
Medicine from Oxford. 

(etii) 0. Schrader {of Bretlau) {1866-1919} 

He was Professor of Slavic Languages and he worked 
chiefly on problems of Urgeschichte. He started the 
theory of "the Indo-European homeland” being situated 
in the Volga basin.* His important works, epoch-making 
in their way, are SprackvergLeichung und Urgeechichte 
(ItiOfl) and Reallexikon der indogermanUchen Aliertum- 
ekunde (I91'i). Both these works are of great mterest 
to all students of linguisticE and antiquities of the Indo- 
Europeans. Another important contribution of Schrader 
in his article on "Aryan lieligion” in Hastings* Encyclo. 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, 

{ix) Peter Giles* 

He was Master of Emmanual College, Cambridge^ and 
Header in Comparative Philology in that University, As 
a student in Germany he had imbibed very fully the 
teacliings of the Junggrammatiker, and he carried forward 
their work in England. He was the author of A Short 
Manual of Comparative Philology which is based mainly 

1 8«e 166 above. 

* He woe the guru who initiated tne in the Science of Langaages. 
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on Ladn and Greek, both of whiob languages he bad 

mastered thoroughly. He also contributed a very interest¬ 
ing chapter on “The Aryas" in the Cambridge History 
of India.' His strong points' were his lectures and his 
method of teaching his subject. He was a voracious 
reader with a wonderful memory, and hence his lectures 
were always interesting and full of the latest information. 

§ 886, The fundamental ideae of the 'Youngt ^ 
Orammariane’, 

The Junggrammatiker laid great stress on five points, 
and they consistently observed them in ail their writings.' 

(i) Study of livinffi speech is equal in importance to that 
of the *ClassicaV Languages. 

The Junggrammatiker recognised the importance of 
living languages for the purpose of linguistics. This is 
the speech we can hear every day and can therefore study 
at first hand. We can also side by side observe the 
speakers of the language. Thus we get a real insight into 
the connection between language and its apeakers. This 
point is of supreme importance in all solid linguistic work. 

(u*) Problems of ultimate origins are regarded as 
insoluble in the present state of our hnowledge. 

The older writers devoted a lot of .time and energy to 
the ultimate problems of language, for example, to 
matters relating to the origin of speech, the linking of 
sense and sound in roots and so forth. Modern scholars 
seem to think that Humboldt was wiser in maintaining 

^ VbJ. I, Cbspter HI. 

s Adapted from Jackson, op. cit. 
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that the beginning and the end are unknowable, and that 
we have to deal only with the middle (i.e., the recorded) 
aspect of the phenomena of speech. The time and energy 
thus saved may be devoted to other more practical and 
more fruitful investigations. 

(in) The physiological and psychological aspects of 
speech are sharply distinguished 

The older generation maintained that the production 
of sound was due to the vocal organs and to mere physical 
variation of sound, in other words, that the phenomena 
of sound-change could be very well explained by the 
mere mechanical laws of physiology. Such was the older 
idea; but the new school maintains that it is a human being 
who speaks and that his mind also works simultaneously 
with his vocal organs. No speech can exist without both 
these elements—the physiological and the psychological, 
the mechanical and the mental—being present. The 
former can be measured accurately and is calculable for 
any language at any period of its history. The latter is 
an uncertain factor, which does not depend on any rule 
which could be definitely formulated. It is this aspect of 
speech which is mainly responsible for the irregularities 
in language. But though these irregularities can never 
be brought under a definite law they can always be 
explained as the result of the working of the human mind 
and in accordance with well-known laws of psychology. 

{iv) Analogy is considered an important factor in 
language growth 

Directly following from the preceding consideration is 
the admission of analogy as a very important factor in 
language growth. The human mind likes to think of 
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things in ordered fashion where each thing hftS its 
proper assigned place. It also expects that things which 
are similar, are to be associated together in closely related 
groups. And here the influence of analogy is very clearly 
marked.* 

{v) The mixing of various races has a great influence 
in the history of language. 

No human race can live and grow in an entirely 
segregated corner of the world and there remain utterly 
uninfluenced by other surrounding races. Baces must 
mix together* They did so in the past and the mixing 
is still going on. When races mix their languages must 
also mix; and this fact in the history of a people is 
recorded clearly in the mixed dialects that result. In 
other words a ‘*pure dialect" is an impossibility in 
nature. 


§ 287. Some Western Indologists 
(t) Georg Btihler {1857.1898) 

He studied Sanskrit under the most eminent Echolars 
of his day, yet he was convinced that be could never 
learn Sanskrit except from the Pandits of India,* and so 
he came out to Bombay as Professor of Oriental languages. 
When in India he studied with the Pandits of Poona. 
He also organised on a firm basis the search lor and 
preservation of Sanskrit and other manuscripts. On his 

1 See above. Chapter V. 

1 In thia he foibwed the diotom of Goethe, '*fier den Dkhter will 
veretehen, moss in Dibhtere Lande gehen'* (he who would understand a 
poet, must go to the land of the poet). It should never be forgotten 
that with all his ahortoomings the Indian Pandit today uses Sanskrit as 
a llvmg language. 
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r9^urexaeQt from India bo waa appointed Tro{6B8or of 
Indoiogy at Vienna. While there he started the idea of 
publishing the Orundma der Indo-ariachen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde (Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
Philology and Antiquities), and he himself contributed 
the first volume on Indian Palaeography (1896), a subject 
on which he was an undoubted authority. His tragic 
death by drowning in the Lake of Constance was a great 
loss to Indian learning. 

(») Karl Geldner (1864^1929) 

Though usually associated with Iranian studies on 
account of his magnificent edition of the Aveata Texts, 
Earl Geldner*8 first love, as also his last, was the Veda. 
He began his career as a student of the Veda, and for 
very many years he worked as Professor of Indian 
languages and culture. He wrote a great many papers 
and several books on the Vedic hymns, their grammar, 
and other kindred subjects. Naturally with the Vedas 
he took up seriously the study of Avesta and the 
Iranian languages, and for a time it seemed that he had 
definitely devoted himself exclusively to the study of 
Avesta. In 1896 he brought out his masterly edition of 
the Aveata Texta, which has to this day been accepted 
as atandard and authentic. The chief value of this work 
lies in the very careful collation of the manuscripts and in 
the exhaustive list he gives of the variant readings. His 
Prolegomenat in which he gives a very detailed account of 
the manuscripts he has consulted is a model of lucid and 
scholarly treatment. Geldner had thought of a complete 
translation of the Avesta Texts, and it seems that he deli¬ 
berately adopted the readings that he thought would be best 
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suibed for this purpose.' He has actually traaslated quite 
a number of the important Texts»including three of the 
longer Yashts (Drei YcskU) and he has given full annota¬ 
tions to these as well. Perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of Geldner to Iranian studies is his working 
out the theory of Avesta prosody and meter. Westergaard 
had already printed the Text of the Gdth&B in a metrical 
form in his edition of the Avesta Texts. Geldner printed 
not only the Oathd* as metrical, but he also proved that 
considerable portions of the so-called “Younger Avesta*’ 
were also metrical. In 1877 he published a small book 
entitled Ober die Metrik der jiingem Avesta (on the meter 
of the Younger Avesta). This was the first book on the 
subject, and until quite recently it was the only one 
available. 

Later on Geldner dropped the idea of doing a fresh 
translation of the whole of the Avesta Texts, and during 
the last years of his life he went back to the B^-Veda, 
He prepared a new translation of that very important 
work and the first volume of this translation (comprising 
the first four Manialaa) was published in 1923. It is an 
excellent translation, embodying the author’s most mature 
studies and enriched with very fine annotations. This 
volume represents the zenith of Geldner’s scholarship. 
The second volume (completing the work) was ready for 
the press at the time of Geldner’s death; it has not yet 
been published in consequence. As a teacher Geldner 
was an enthusiastic and lovable personality, and he had 
the rare gift of passing on his enthusiasm to his students.* 

' 1 have this oa his own authority. 

* I can never forget the one day I spent with Geldner at bis home 
in Marburg. Ena tbough be was not my teacher, that single day 
passed with him has always been an inspiration to me. 
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(m) Charles R. Lanman (1860-1941) 

He was the intellectual sucoessor of Whitney in 
America. He carried forward the work of his great teacher 
in the shape of the noble Harvard Oriental Series which 
he had started and had been directing practically from 
the beginning. This series has given many a valuable 
work for the use of scholars. Lanman himself did a great 
amount of writing on varied subjects. His most useful 
work from the point of view of the ordinary student is 
his Sanskrit Reader, which is being widely used by 
beginners both in America and in Europe. Prepared as 
it is by the successor of Whitney, it is certainly very 
useful for beginners; it gives a correct scientific idea of 
the language, and is illustrated by some of the best 
passages from its literature. Lanman worked all his life 
to make the study of Oriental languages (particularly of 
Sanskrit) popular in America. 

(»t5) Sylvain Levi (1843-1936) 

• 

Sylvain Ldvi was as well-known and as beloved in India 
as he was in his native Prance. The year be spent at 
Rabindranath’s Vifivabharati as “visiting Professor” 
(1920-21) brought most of our Indian scholars into close 
personal touch with him. To know him was to learn to 
respect his great learning, and to love him for his extremely 
fine personality. The modern tendency of scholars 
especially in languages, tends towards specialisation and 
this has led a good many of our scholars in India to neglect 
all kindred branches.’ For all such scholars contact with 
Ldvi came as a much needed corrective. He constantly 

1 This U speoislly trae ot oar old-fashiooed Hipda and Parti 
acholars, who know nothing beyond their own speciai subjecta. 
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emphftsiBed broadaoM of rieioo and mental sympathy with 
kindred topics.* He said it was very necessary to have 
a whole view of the forest first before studying our own 
clump of trees. His own knowledge was truly enoyclo- 
psedio covering such apparently unconnected topics as 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, Nepali, Iranian etc. Above 
all he never tired of pointing out the essentially human 
aspect of all study. To him everything was part of one 
great whole—the cultural heritage of Asia—and he main, 
talned that by keeping this constantly before us we would 
appreciate fully the value of each part. This is the lessdn 
he has left to his pupils, a lesson very badly needed by all 
students in India today. 

(t>) B. Piaohel (1856.1909) 

Piscbers chief service to Indology was in putting 
together all that bad been done by his predecessors with 
regard to Middle Indo>Aryan languages. He contributed 
a volume on the Grammar of the Prakrit Languages 
(Qrammatik der Prahtit Sprachan) to the Grundriaa of 
Buhler. In this he has systematised the work done on 
Middle IndO'Aryan by previous scholars. He was also 
a pioneer in ApabhraipSa studies on which he has written 
a monograph, Materialen »ur Kenntnia der Apabhrarpia, 
Pischel worked in India as Professor during the last years 
of his life. His interests went beyond the Prakrits; one 
special branch of his studies was the language and folklore 
of the Gipsies. 

(t>i) Hermann Oldenberg 

Hs was one of the big authorities on Buddhist literature 
and Pali. His ‘'Life of Buddha" was a famous work. 

* Once in conversation with me Livi urged that a good Iraniat most 
have a good knowledge of Chinese. The writings of Laufer, Peillot 
and H. W. Bailey seem to prove the truth of this advice. 
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He wrote copiously on yariouB Buddhist texts. He was 
equally at home in Comparative Mythology and Compara¬ 
tive Keligion. One of his important books is Die Religion 
der Veda. (1894). He has also written an authoritative 
volume of annotations on Rg^Veda hymns. There is 
also a volume of collected essays from his pen entitled 
Aue Indian und Iran. He has also written a History of 
Sanskrit Prose, an important work on syntax. 

» 

{vii) Hermanta Jacobi 

He was another of the great authorities on Middle 
Indo-Aryan. His special study was Jainism and Jaina 
literature. His special line among the Prakrits was 
Maharaftrl and Old Mara^i, which was descended from 
it. His selections from Old Marathi Poetry is a valuable 
contribution to Indian Linguistics. While a Professor at 
the University of Bonn he had trained a number of Indian 
students in modern scientific methods of research. The 
most promising of these, Pandit Todar Mai of Lahore, 
died at Bonn soon after the end of World War I, 

(tun) Jacob Wackemagel {1853-1940) 

He was one of the finest among the European Indolo¬ 
gists, and he was certainly one of the ablest. He was also 
keenly interested in Iranian studies and he collaborated 
with Andreas in his reconstruction of the Original Gfithas 
of Zaratbushtra.^ His most important work, of course, 
is his Altindische Grammatik, a very comprehensive 
grammar of Sanskrit. So far three volumes of it have 
appeared, and the work has not been completed. The 
first volume appeared as far ago as 1898, and it deals with 
Phonology and the rules of Sandhi. The second volume 

* See below 5 288 
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(part one) was published in ld05 and deals wiih nominal* 
stem^building and with compounds. The third volume 
appeared twenty-five years later, in 1930; it deals with 
flexions of nouns, numerals and pronouns. This 
third volume was written in collaboration with Albert 
Debrunner. In the preface to this third volume two more 
volumes are promised, the second part of Vol. II, 
completing the subject of stem-building, and Vol. IV, 
dealing with verbs and adverbs. This last was to be in 
charge of Debrunner. VTackernagel says that the un¬ 
published volumes represent notes made during fifty 
years of reading and study of the subject. 

(i*) Bishop Caldwell {1814^1891) 

Bishop Caldwell of Tinnevaily had spent a lifetime 
in South India and he knew the Dravidian languages 
thoroughly well. He was also a trained “philologist.” In 
1853 his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 
appeared and was enthusiastically received by students 
of Dravidian languages. It still remains the standard 
work on the subject. 

iz) John Beames 

He joined the Bengal Civil Service and came out to 
India in 1867. As soon as he had settled down to his 
duties he began to study the languages of India. Ten 
years later he gave a summary of all the knowledge about 
the vernaculars of India that Europe possessed at the 
time in a small book, Outlines of Indian Philology, In 
1872 the first volume of his Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Languages of India was published. The work was 
completed in three volumes. It is a masterpiece in its 
own way, and it has been the foundation of all subsequent 
works on Modem Indo-Aryan. 

(«!) Dr. Hoemle {184L1918) 

He wrote bis first essay on Indian Linguistics in the 
Journal of the Astaito Society of Bengal in the same year 
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that the first volume of Beames appeared. In 1880 be 
brought out his Qrammar gf Eastern Hindi compared with 
the other Oaudian Languages. This work, too, is a 
classic on Indian languages. 

{xii) Dr, Ernst Trumpp 

Dr. Trumpp was one o! the earliest workers in the 
field of modern Indo-Aryan languages. In 1872 he pub¬ 
lished a very fine Grammar of the Sindhi Language 
compared with the Sanskrit Prakrit and the Cognate Indian 
Vernaculars. The next year he published his Pashto 
Grammar. Both these grammars are valuable even today. 

(xiu) Jules Bloch 

During the Second World War, Professor Jules Bloch 
narrowly escaped capture by the Nazis who after the fall of 
Paris came to his house in Sevres to apprehend him, and 
possibly to send him to Germany, as he was Jewish. After 
the end of the war he returned to Paris to resume his inter, 
rupted work. He is a deep student of Indo-Aryan in all 
its phases, and his writings show a clear and comprehen¬ 
sive grasp of the growth of our Modern Indian Languages. 
His many articles, and his books have enriched the field 
of Indology, particularly in Linguistics. His finest work 
is on the Marathi Language, which has served as a model 
for most subsequent writers on historical grammars of 
Modern Indo-Aryan languages. Two other noteworthy 
works of his are his monographs on Indo-Aryan and on 
Dravidian. Prof. Bloch is at present studying the structure 
of Andamanese. He is now Professor of Sanskrit and 
Indology in the College de France. 

(xiv) Heinrich Luders 

He was another exile to America from Nazi intolerance 
of Jews. For many years he was Professor in the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin and brought fame to his University by 
his numerous researches in every branch of Oriental leam- 
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ing. His greatest claim to fame is his putting together 
and deciphering many thousands of paper fragments sent 

to him by the Central Asian expedition. In this work he 

was very ably assisted by his talented wife. He had a 
number of Indian students working under him, the greatest 
of them was the late Dr. Vishnu S. Sukthankar. Luders 
died in America ^uite recently. 

(arv) Sir Qeorge Abraham Orierson 

He spent the whole of his official life in Bebar, and 
he became a Behari himself to all intents. His deeply 
sympathetic heart enabled him to enter fully into the 
life of the people amongst whom he worked. Blessed 
with a rare linguistic capacity he rapidly mastered the 
various dialects of Behar. During the years he spent as 
administrator he produced a small comparative grammar 
of the dialects of Behar and an exceedingly interesting 
volume on Behar Peasant Life. The fame of Grierson 
rests chiefly and almost entirely on the huge volumes of 
the Linguistic Survey of India, For this task he enlisted 

t 

a large number of collaborators, some of whom were very 
able and trained ''philologists'’ like Sten Konow, and he 
got the enthusiastic co-operation of all. The main plan 
and the execution of the task was distinctly Grierron’s 
own. He has left his impress definitely on every volume. 
These volumes would remain standard works on Modem 
Indo-Aryan dialects for many years to come. The amount 
of valuable information contained in them is truly stagger¬ 
ing. It was but fitting that Grierson was invested with 
the Order of Merit on the completion of this great task. 
(xvi) Edward James Rapaon'^ 

He was Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge during 

1 He was my Professor in Ssnskrit at Oanibridge. He made me 
read thtouab Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar from cover to cover. 
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many years. A very quiet, unassuming and lovable 
person, he won the respect and afEection of all his pupils. 
Before be took up the Professorship at Cambridge he was 
in charge of the collection of the ancient Indian Goins in 
the British Museum. He was, indeed, an authority on 
ancient Indian Numismatics, and he contributed the 
volume on Indian Cotnt in Buhler's Grundrist. He was ft 
first rate student of Greek and of Greek Antiquities. A 
number of Sanskrit fragments discovered during the Turfan. 
exploration had been sent to Bapson for deciphering,* which 
task he accomplished successfully. During the last years 
of his life Bapson was busy editing the Cambridgo History 
of India. He was in special charge of the first two volumes 
dealing with per-Moslem India. The second volume wm 
almost completed at the time of bis death; but if» publica¬ 
tion has been held up by World War II. 

§ 288, Some Western Iranists 
(i) Martin Haug. (1827-‘1876) 

He was the son of a poor Bavarian peasant and his 
early struggles to obiain an education in face of every 
obstacle reads like a romance.* At last he did succeed in 
learning all he had set his heart upon, particularly the 
languages and the history of the Beligions of the East, 
and in 1854 he was established as a teacher at Bonn. 
His inaugural discourse was upon **Zarathu8htra and bis 
religion/' His first important work was on The Five 
Qdth&s of Zarathushira (1853*60) wherein he has given 

^ I remembar hia ahowiog me a place of wood on which an exquisite 
Sanskrit verse was written, on the back a stable account 1 

* Bee bis biography by Prof. B. P. Evans prefixed to the “popular 
edition" of Hsug's Baseys on the Religion of the Paraie. 
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a Latin paraphrase, a German translation and copious 
notes. In 1858 the Bombay Government offered him the 
post of Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies at Poona. 
This he accepted with great joy, for he felt that he was 
fulfilling the chief aim of his life. His object in coming 
out to India was threefold: (1) to acquaint himself at first 
hand with Hindu and Zoroastrian practices and traditions; 
(2) to introduce the scientific methods of studying ancient 
languages among the scholars of India; and (3) to collect 
manuscripts from India. On account of his very friendly 
nature and extremely unassuming character he succeeded 
eminently in achieving all these three objects. In 1862 
were published bis Btaaya on the Sacred Language*, 
Writinge and Religion of the Parsis and in 1863 followed 
bis edition and translation of the Aitareya Brahmarsa. 
Both these works show a detailed knowledge of the ritual 
and ceremonial of both these great religions such as no 
other European writer has shown. Having been a pupil 
of Both, he had shown a tendency to reject the Pahlavi 
tradition, but this intimate contact with the learned 

a 

exponents of the religions of the East altered this view 
very materially. One of his intimate colleagues in Poona 
was the Parsi scholar Bastur Hoshang Jamasp'Asa. In 
1866 Haug returned to Germany and held the chair of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at Munich until 
bis death in 1876. During these years he published, in 
collaboration with Dastur Hoshang, A Pahlavi-Pazand 
Olotaary (1670). His famous Beeay on the Pahlavi 
Language is an introduction to this work. Another 
important work during his last years was an edition of 
The Book of Ardd Virdf done in collaboration with £. 
W. West (3874). 
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(ii) E. W. West (1824-1896) 

He is perhaps the most eminent among the eider 
Pahlavi scholars of the West. Though a great deal of 
his work was done over forty or fifty years ago, it is still 
of great value to all students. He was as officer of the 
Bombay Government and his attention was drawn to 
Pahlavi by the discovery of the Pahlavi inscriptions in 
the Kanheri Caves near Bombay.* He took up the 
study of Pahlavi with zeal and carried it on throughout his 
life. He has edited numerous texts from Pahlavi and 
bis five volumes of ‘‘Pahlavi Texts” in the Sacred Booke 
of the East’ are works of great accuracy and show very 
deep learning. He also read a paper on Saaanian 
Inscriptione which was later printed. His most import¬ 
ant contribution is his essay on ‘Tahlavi Literature” in 
the Grundrias der iraniechen Philologie. West is notable 
for his extreme accuracy and for his deep insight into 
the spirit of the Pahlavi language. Even today moat 
of the readings be had adopted and bis translations are 
found to be trustworthy. His unequalled learning and 
accuracy have raised Pahlavi research from the lowest 
stage to that of a science, and to this extent West has 
become indirectly a reformer of Avesta research”.* 

(in) Ferdinand Juati 

Tn 1864 he published a “Handbook of the Zend Langu¬ 
age” containing a grammar together with selections for 

* These caves ere Buddhistic aod are eituated about 20 miles north 
of Bombay. The two Pahlavi Inscriptions there are dated A.C. 1003 and 
A.C. 1021. These record the names of two tourist parties of Zoroastrians 
who had visited the oaves. 

s These ere vols. v, xviii, xxiv, zxrvii and xliv. 

^ Geldner in OundrUa der iranieohen Philologie, II, p. 44. 
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reading, and to these he added a complete dictionary 
of all the words found in Westergaard^s Texts. Besides 
numerous essays and papers on Iranian topics, be also 
compiled the IranUohBB Uamenhueh (1895), a dictionary 
of all the proper names occurring in the whole of Iranian 
Literature, including the post-Sasanian period. It is a 
work of great utility showing accurate and painstaking 
research. The most important work of Justi is his edition 
of the Pahlavi Bundahithn. 

(iv) Baron C. de Harlea 

He was a Belgian and Professor at the University of 
Louvain. He knew both Avesta as well as Pahlavi and 
wrote extensively on ail Iranian topics. He has prepared 
introductory Manuals for the study of these languages, 
which are really fine books for beginners and give very 
good selections for reading. His most important work 
is the complete translation into French of the Avesta 
Texts to which is added a masterly Introduction extend- 
ing to 246 pages. He also wrote on The Origins of 
Zoroastrianism and on The Homeland of the Aryas. In 
the former he puts forward the theory that Zoroaster got 
his uncompromising monotheism from the Semitic nations 
with whom the Iranians had come into contact ’ This 
bias runs throughout the whole of his exposition. 

(ti) James Darmesteter {1849-1894) 

He adhered entirely to “tradition" in his translation 
of the Avesta. His most important work is Le Zend 
Avesta (1892*98} which gives a French translation of all 
the Texts, with a fine Introduction and valuable annota* 

> Tbe lst« Sir Muhamiuad Iqbal, the graat Islamic scholar sad 
poet held simiiax views. He had commaiiicated this to me in a letter. 
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tioziB. Being a Jew he has got a very large meaeure of 
the Judaic btaa and he bases bis whole chronology upon 
this preconception. Then again he sees in all Iranian 
legends "a series of meteorological myths." Apart from 
th^se two points he is a reliable and accurate guide. He 
translated the Avesta Texts (except the Yasna and the 
Vitparcd) into English for the Sacred Booke of the Eaet 
series.' Two interesting and valuable monographs from 
his pen, Haurvatat et Ameratat and Ormazd et Ahriman, 
are useful for students of comparative religion and ancient 
religious thought. Darmesteter also wrote a booh on the 
poetry of the Afghans. But perhaps his most valuable 
contribution to Iranian lore is bis volume of Bitidee 
Iraniennes which is a veritable treasure house for a student 
of Iranian lore. 


(vi) Lawrence H. Mills 

Trained up to be a Christian clergyman be devoted 
the whole of his fairly long life to the study of Iranian 
languages and particularly to the elucidation of the 
Gdthds, He translated the Yaena and the VUparad for 
the Sacred Books of the East series.* As the Udthds 
form part of the Yasna* Mills regarded this work as mere 
preparat on for the far more important task of the full 
working out of the Gathds. He has written a number 
of books about the connections between the religion of 
Iran and those of the Jews and the Christians. He had 
planned very carefully for his great work on the Odtkds, 
for he wanted to put in all that "tradition” had to offer 

1 Vein, iv and xxiii. 

* Vol. *xxi. 

3 Oab of the 72 chapters {Has) ot the Yasna the Gdthdx comprise 
chapters 28*84, 48*61 and 68. 
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and (k> give a complete modern **philologicar' rendering 
as well. The first two volumes came out together in 
1892. The first contained the Text in the original script, 
the Pahlavi commeatary (in transliteration) and an Eng¬ 
lish translation of the same, the Sanskrit version of 
Nairyosang (also in transliteration) together with its 
English rendering, and a ’Tarsi-Persian" version. This 
comprised the full '*traditionar’ matter. To these Mills 
added his own Latin paraphrase and a ^*free" English 
rendering. The second volume contained his annotations, 
which are very copious and at times so complex as to 
be beyond comprehension. He had also planned a 
Oathic Dictionary, but he did not live to complete it. 
Mills was an indefatigable worker. He often tried bis 
hand at giving Sanskrit renderings of Avesta (specially 
Gatha) passages. Occasionally Mills is really brilliant 
in his suggestions, but on the whole, and specially in his 
annotations he is fearfully involved and verbose. It would 
seem that he belonged to the **elder school of philologists" 
and that he was more akin to them than to the 
Junggrammatiker. Hence his works have received less 
than their due from the more modern Gennan Iranists. 
In any case as far as grammatical ideas are concerned 
Mills is very emphatically "ancient." 

(t)u) F. C. Andreas 

Many have regarded Andreas as the greatest of the 
German Iranists. He died a nonagenarian in 1930 after 
many years of teaching at Gottingen.* To Andreas 
belongs the real credit of restoring and translating the 

^ One of his pupils was Dr. A. Siddiqi, who is at present Professor 
of Arabic in the University of AJlababad. 
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great PAikuli InBoriptioa of tbe Sasaniau monaroh Naraah 

* 

(293-301 A.C.). It was in rhe seventies of the lae^ century 
tbat Andreas spent alosost a year in Persia and worked at 
the restoration of that inscription. His knowledge of the 
languages and dialects of Iran (ancient as well as modem) 
and of Semitic languages was unequalled by auy of bis 
contemporaries. The real worth of the learning of Andreas 
was proved soon after the discovery of the Turfan frag¬ 
ments. He made a deep study of these as well as of the 
script in which they had been written, and from tbat he 
formulated his epoch-making theory about th^ origin of 
the **Avesta script'* as we know it today, which is used 
in the mss. and in the printed Texts. This new idea of 
Andreas, first formulated in a paper read at the Hamburg 
Congress of Orientalists many years ago, produced some¬ 
thing like a revolution among the Iraniats of the West, 
and soon Aad?eas had a very strong following, including 
the famous Prof. A. Meillet of Paris. After this primary 
discovery wherein Andreas gave the original phonetic 
values of the various “Avesta letters”, he started on the 
much more • important and ambitious task of fixing the 
original Avesta Texts as restored by the Arsacid fParthian) 
ruler Valkhash (Vologeaes) I (51-77 A.C.). Andreas main¬ 
tained that the script used for this **Arsaoid Text** was 
the original script from which the later ”Avesta script”, 
as known today, has been derived. He gave accordingly 
the original “Arsacid Text” (in Hebrew characters) of 
the Gdthds.^ He compares these restored Texts with the 
'* Vulgate” as given by Geldner, and he adds very iliumina- 

^ Tlie paptiis (KiDoercing OitM ifcttitaoaitt wec6 published iu the 
lifetime of Andress and in several of them he collaborated vrith Jaoob 
Wa<'<kera8gel. The four chapters of Odthd Uthtavaiti were published 
some years ago hj bis pupil Prof. Lommel from his class notes. 


31—19a9B.T. 
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tiog notesui TheBe papBrs are of ^e utmost importanee 
for averjr etudent of the Q&ihiit. Andreas has thrown a 
brilliant light on many obscure passages from tbfi QSth&t, 
and many of the new readings ho has suggested are quite 
convincing. 

(vm) W, Jeekgon 

He was the greatest Iranist of America. His whole 
life was spent in active pursuit of Iranian learning. He 
has written copiously on Iranian topics* languages, religions, 
and culture. His most admired book is Zoroanier, ike 
Prophet of Ancient Iran, in which he sets forth the “tradi¬ 
tional" life of the Prophet and gives all that has ever 
been written about Zarathushtra. Another remarkable 
work of his is about the electric “religion of Mani", which 
arose about the middle of the 3rd century of Christ. 
Jackson has also published a collected volume of his 
essays, in which he has given an English translation of 
the paper on “Iranian Religion" contributed, originally 
in German, to Geiger and Kufan’s Grundries der iraniechen 
Philologie, His Avesta Grammar, modelled 6n Whitney’s 
Sanehrii Grammar, is the only good grammar of the 
language in English. He has trained one Parsi pupil, 
Shams-ul.Ulema Dastur Dr. N. Dballa, high- 
priest of the Parsis of Sindh and Balocistan. This very 
devoted pupil carries on the work of bis revered guru in 
India. 

(ia?) Chriatian Bartholomae^ 

He was in many respects one of the most remarkable 
Iranists of the West. His monumental work is his huge. 

1 He was mj own revered guru of Tzanian languages at Heidelberg. 
Ae teacher be wsa the best I ever bad, and as man be was a ndble 
specimen of humanity. 
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Altiraniachea Worterbuch (3904), iollowed by its supple¬ 
ment Zum altiranischen Worterbuch (1906). This supple¬ 
ment embodies all the later researches, including the 
Turfan discoveries and ail the consequences that flowed 
therefrom. This great work occupied all his time for well 
o^er twenty years.^ This dictionary not only gives every 
word occurring in the Avesta Texts and in the “Avesta 
Fragments’* and in the Old Persian Inscriptions, but also 
gives a very detailed bibliography mentioning all works, 
whether books or magazine articles, where thiit particular 
occurrence of the word has been discussed. The notes 
added to each word form the most interesting as well as 
the most instructive part of this dictionary. Often in 
these he enters upon a discussion of the opinions of other 
scholars. But Bartbolomae is often very short with 
scholars whose opinions differ from bis own. He was also 
a profound student of Pahlavi, and he has written a 
series of papers on "A Sasanian Book of Laws" (the 
Madigan-utlaz^r Dadistdn). Another remarkable series 
of his papers deals with the "Pronunciation of Middle 
Iranian", which has been the subject of great discussions 
for several generations. Bartbolomae had trained 
several German students notably Dr. Wolff and Dr. 
Beichelt. He has also trained two Parsis, Dr. Jamsbedji 
M, Unwala and myself. There is besides Prof. Poure 
Dawoud of Teheran, who has also been his pupil. 
The end of this great Professor and noble teacher 
was one of the profound tragedies of World War I. His 
only son was killed in battle, and he died broken-hearted 


* i learat (his from Bartbolomae himself. He showed me tbooeands 
<rf “index-slips ” he had written out as preparation for this work. 
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and in abject poverty during the days of depression follow¬ 
ing the war.* 

(*) Edward G. Brmne'‘ 

He was a medical man by training, who out of sheer 
love for the subject took up the study of Oriental 
languages. He spent almost a year in Persia by way of 
preparation at the end of which he got the appointment 
as Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
He has written numerous papers on Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish Literature and on Tslamic historv and culture. 
His greatest love was for Iran, and Persian was almost his 
mother-tongue.’ He had also studied the earlier pre-lslamic 
literature of Iran (mainly in translations) and was not parti¬ 
cularly impressed by it; he thought it was “childish."* 
But for the literature of Iran after the Arab conquest and 
for the spirit of the Iranian people Browne’s admiration 
and love were unbounded. He never wearied of singing 
the praises of Iran and of the great writers of Persian. 
His four volumes of TAe Literary History of Persia, 
together with the supplementary volume on' the Press 
and Poetry of Modern Persia, lay bare the very soul of 
a great nation. These volumes give not merely a history 
of the literature but they also explain the cultural 

^ I hod t letter from hi<; wife describiog bie latt days. I bsd 
another letter from Cteldoer aboat the same time setting forth the great 
tragedy that had overtaken the learned world of Germany. 

* 1 used to attend his daeses in Penian and Arabic. 

3 Browne conld speak Persian as rapidly and as daently as Engliah. 
His Persian was free from any trace of **foreign acoent’*. 

* This was becaose the ancient Iranian literature is completely 
raligione, and especially in Pahtavi. it is violently and aggressively 
seetariani. Another reason for this was that the western translators 
had failed to catch the true spirit of the ancient Avesta QSihit. 
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development of the Persians from age to age. They are 
written with deep insight and sympathy. In every page 
Browne has poured out bis deep love for the land and 
its people. He knew Persian literature better than any 
native of Persia. He possessed full information about 
the “inner workings” of Persian history, and so bis class 
lectures were always very lively and full of interest. He -- 
bad the gift of inoculating his students with hjs own 
enthusiasm for Iran. Waian parasti, worship of the mctber- 
lund, has become almost the “religion” of modern Iran; 
and Browne was certainly one of the greatest among the 
worshippers of Iran, 

§ 289, Iniruduciion of Western learning into India 

The work begun by Christian missionaries and by the 
various colleges started by Warren Hastings and others 
in various parts of India soon bore fruit. A new' genera¬ 
tion of English-educated Indians arose, who were pro¬ 
foundly moved by their contact with Western thought 
and cultura. Some of these were utterly carried away 
by the Christian teaching, and broke away completely 
from their own ancient traditions and religion. Such 
were comparatively few in number; but their conduct 
aroused a corresponding opposition to all western learning 
among the orthodox. In its extreme form this orthodox 
opposition to.''k the form of the dogma that all English 
learning was a “sin”. This orthodox opposition still 
persists amongst the priesthood of all communities of 
India.* The teaching of English to women was banned 
by the orthodox till within living memory. Luckily for 

^ An old Moslem geutleman opposed the teaching of Buglisb on the 
ground that instead of the name of Allah the language began with the 
names of d-o>g, o-a-t and p-i-g. 
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the progress of India the majority of the English-educated 
generation teere affected in quite another manner. This 
new learning aroused in therh a keen desire to find out 
the best that was in their own ancestral culture and to 
adapt it to modern changing conditions. Some of these 
were really men of far-seeing wisdom, and they became 
leaders of the country at this critical period of transition 
from the old to the new. Such leaders arose in every 
province and in every -iommunity, but their work was 
mainly confined to social and religious reform or to 
political awakening 

In the field of language, too, the effects of this new 
learning were very plainly visible. The Indian Press was 
born at Serampore in 1822, and the first Gujarati paper 
in Western India, the Mumhdind Samdchdx (the Bombay 
News) was started about the same time. This lost was 
a Parsi venture and it was followed some time later by 
the JaM-e Jamshed, which began its existence on tbe 
12th of March, 1882.^ In the wake of the Press was also 
bom the modem prose literature of India. A more 
indirect, but a much farther reaching, effect of this was 
tbe encouragement all this gave to the study of tbe ancient 
classical languages of the land from the new point of view 
and to tbe spirit of criticism foften purely destructive) 
which crept into these studies. But in many cases these 
fresh oriented studies were constructive and led to wonder¬ 
ful results. 

§ 290, Raja Bam Mohan Roy {1774-185S) 

Fortunately for India and Indian scholarship the first 
Indian to show the way of this *‘new learning*' was a 

’ Both these papers are flourishing as rigorous dailies in Bombaj 
today. 
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great man iu every eense of the term, great in learniag 
and even greater in hie character and the innate goodness 
of his heart. In spite of his imbibing to the full the 
Jearning of the West and in spite of his extensive travels 
*'he lived and died a Brahmana tended by his Brahma^a 
servant, and wearing his Brahmanic threadHe first 
read Persian and Arabic and then studied Sanskrit at 
Benares where he devoted himself specially to the study 
of the Upanishads and the Vedanta philosophy. 

In 1790 he wrote a strongly worded treatise in Bengidi 
on “Idolatry” which was the first work in modern 
Bengali prose. He next turned to the study of Buddhism 
and spent three years in the Himalayas and in Tibet. 
On his return to Bengal he began to study BngUsh. 
Soon after this began his real life>work. First came 
his translations into Bengali of the Upanishads (1816>17). 
In 1816 he founded with his friend Dwarkanath Tbakur 
(Tagore),* the Atmiya Sab Ad, in which the principles 
which guided the lives of the two great founders were 
formulated. 

Their inspiration was primarily from the Indian Scrip¬ 
tures, from the Sanskrit Upanishads, strengthened and 
supplemented by the teachings of other faiths. The Atmiya 
Sabhd ultimately blossomed forth (in 1828) into the Br&hma 
Samdj,^ or as it was called in the old days “the Hindu 
Unitarian Church.” For the accomplishment of the great 
task Earn Mohan Eoy read the Scriptures of all the great 
religions in ih6 oiigincl and thus realised intellectually also 
what he had already known in his heart, the essential unity 
of nil faiths. From its foundation the Brahma Samaj 

^ Fraser, Literary Hittory of India, p. 403. 

> He was the grandfother of the great poeb Babiodranath Tagore. 

3 Or the Bocietj of Believers in Brahman, the Soprame Spirit. 
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united all the best intellectuals of Bengal under its 
banner. This led io tbe study of various IsligiOUSt IQOrB 
particularly to the study of the ancient treasures ol 
Sanskrit, the Upanishads and later on the Vedas also. 

This revival of ancient learning was not confined to 
Bengal alone. In Bombay a very similar PT&rthand 8amdj 
was started, which was the meeting ground of the best 
heads and hearts of Western India during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. During the last quarter of 
that century Swami Dayananda Sarasvati, a Gujarati by 
birth, started the Arya Samdj in the Panjab. This has 
now become a great force in the life of the people of that 
province with the motto “back to the Vedas." All those 
Activities inevitably led to a revival of the study of the 
Ancient sacred language of India, and thus helped very 
nrgely the cause of Oriental leaniing, for the earlier 
members of all these three Samdjat were all good scholars, 
And some even great scholars of Sanskrit. 

Bam Mohan Boy united in his person “the old and the 
lew” learning and with his wide outlook and by his devo¬ 
tion to tbe essential truths of religion he has left an 
;xample for all future generations to follow. He gave the 
correct orientation to scholarship and therefore he should 
le regarded as the “father” of all the intellectual move* 
nents that followed. 

§ 291. Sir H&makr»T!ka Gopdl Bhdi^ddrhar 

Bhap^ftl^af has been the guru of many of the present 
scholars in India either directly or one* or two degrees 
’emoved, and he has certainly ini^pired all. He was 

1 At in my oivn case; I wm trained in Vedic grammar by bis eldest 
3D, Prof. Sbridbar Bb&^^itrkar. Of course in Bombay I was trained 
>rou|^ his two books of Sanskrit. 
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undoubtedly the first in Western India to study **philo- 
l0|)'y” aocording to the western methods. His WiUon 
Philological Leclurei (1877) was the first great work by an 
Indian scholar in the western style. He was also a 
pioneer in teaching Sanskrit grammar according to purely 
western methods. How far he has been successful may be 
judged by the fact that his two books of Sanskrit are prac- ^ 
tically universally used all over Western India.' The 
present generation at school is perhaps the fourth or the 
fifth generation being taught Sanskrit under the influence 
of Bhandurkar. His fame, however, does not rest so 
much upon his grammar and philology as upon his very 
remarkable work in archaeology, epigraphy and ancient 
history. His pupils and admirers commemorated bis 
eightieth birthday by founding in the year 1917 an Institute 
for research in his name at Poona. This Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute has become now the most 
famous centre of Oriental learning in India and has 
achieved fame all through the world of learned men. It 
was in the^ fitness of things that the All-India Oriental 
Conference held its first sitting in this newly founded 
Institute and Bhai^darkar blessed its efforts by becoming 
its first President. 

§ 292. The elder Indologieti in India 

In Bengal 16vara Chandra Vidyasagara (1820-1891) 
took the lead in reviving the study of Sanskrit, His 
giammar of Sanskrit (based essentially on the method of 

* These two booke are widely uewi io western, central and southern 
India i ai^d even in Germany. The’t chief drawback at the present time 
is that they arc based on the old and discarded methods of the older 
Evopean grammars. And the language of these two books is a bit tro 
intricate for echool children. 
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Pacini) was ia Bengali and was made as simple as possible 
for a beginner; it is therefore used extensively to this day 
all over eastern India. Against all orthodox opposition 
l^vara Chandra helped to translate she *‘sacred’* Vedic 

iiymns into the "vulgar” Bengali. He also helped con¬ 
siderably in the production of Bengali literature and was 
himself a writer of great merit. 

With the spread of the study of Sanskrit according to 
western methods there began also a study of ancient 
Inscriptions and of ancient Indian history. In fact most 
of the elder Indologists of India were primarily archaeO' 
legists and epigraphists and their contributions are to be 
found chiefly in the volumes of the Indian Antiquary. In 
these contributions we find a large amount of detail 
about the Middle Indian dialects and what might be called 
’‘Mediaeval Sanskrit/’ i.e., the Sanskrit of the Insorip* 
tions, which is clearly in imitation of the later artificial 
Kavya literature. 

Of these workers Rajendra Lala IVIitra (1824-1891) was 
among the older ones. He is well-known for his work on 
the cultural trends and influences in North India. He was 
a man of great learning and possessed a profound know¬ 
ledge of many languages. His most famous work is a 
collection of essays in two volumes entitled Indo-Aryan. 

Dr. Bhau DajT was a medical man by profession and an 
antiquarian by choice and out of pure love for the subject. 
He has written a large number of papers on all sorts of 
antiquarian subjects. He shows great critical ability aod 
a deep knowledge of Indian Antiquities, His most 
notable achievement was the interpretation of “cave 
numerals.” 

It is not possible to speak of Dr. Bhau Daji apait from 
his colleague Pandit Bhagavanlal Indraji (1839-1888). 
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He was an orthodox/Brahmana of Junagadh and well 
trained in Sanskrit. He learned up enough English to be 
able to read it. Even as a boy be was attracted by the 
two great inscriptions at the foot of Girnar at Junagadh. 
He became the co-worker of Bhau Daji and his main 
work was the collecting and deciphering of inscriptions, 
coins and ancient documents from all over India. He was 
very careful in transcribing and very critical in translating 
inscriptions. 

Although he possessed the training and the natural 
instincts of a true scholar, force of circumstances made 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) a rather stormy political 
leader. It was during his enforced leisure while under¬ 
going imprisonment for his political activities that Tilak 
found time to write his books. In bis throe books Tilak 
bas shown his accurate grasp of the Vedas and of Hindu 
philosophy. In spite of some errors in comparing Sanskrit 
words with those of other Indo-European languages he 
has very ably sustained bis thesis about the great antiquity 
of the Vedic hymns in his first important work, Orion, 
In this work he dates the Vedas as belonging to ab ut the 
5th millennium B.C.* (about 4500 B.C.). Such a statement 
was thought to be impossible and unbelievable when the 
book first appeared (1893), bu the general trend of opinion 
has been slowly but surely veering round to Tilak's view. 
His second book is The Arctic Home in the Ved4*(19(^) 
and it is even more startling in its conclusions. In that 
work he has worked out a very fine correspondence 
between the Indian and the Itanian traditions on the 

• This waa the neriod when the Vernal Eqoinnt occurred in the 
conewnation of Tennw (more accurately in t!« nakyatre Kyitiki). 
Conniiog backwards in accord with the "Precesaion of Bquinoxea'' 
Tilak arrived at hia date. At the present time (1948) the Vernal 
Bquinox actually occurs in Pisces 
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subject. Tilak was given every facility for reading and 
study while in prison. It was through the large-hearted 
sympathy of Max Muller, and through his influence that 
this was made possible. It was Max Miillar who sent him 
a library of learned works when Tilak was serving a term 
in tiie Bangoon gaol. His third great book was written 
in Marathi and was entitled Bhagavad.Giti-Rahatya, 
aihava Karma-Yoga. It is an original commentary on 
the Gita suited to the political and social conditions of 
modem India. In many respects this last is the greatest 
of Tilak's works, for it has influenced the largest number 
of readers all over India. It has been translated into 
English and into most of the vernaculars of India. Still 
the original Marathi possesses a beauty of its own. 

The elder Indologists of our land confined themselves 
mainly to Sanskrit and to the Prakrits; none of them had 
thought of turning to the modern vernaculars and their 
growth. Narasiqiharao Bholanath Divatia was one of 
the first to do so. He was a poet of first rank in his native 
Gujarati and an ardent lover of his mother-tongue. It 
was this love that led him on to study the ancient poets 
of Gujarat, and thus he became the first historian of the 
Gujarati language. Although he took up this work 
comparatively late in life, he was able to publish two 
volumes on the Hiitory of th^ Gujar&li LtMgxKxgs. 
Narasiipharao had no regular training in the modern 
methods of linguistic work and therefore some of bis 
conclusions were regarded as of doubtful value by 
European scholars, while he himself was not able to appre¬ 
ciate fully some of the latest ideas put forward by them. 
Still Narasixphartw commanded a mastery over his own 
mother-tongue, its numerous dialects and its literature 
(both published as well as unpublished) such as no western 
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soholftr over did. Besides his own language he knew 
most of the other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, and also bad 
ft good knowledge of Dravidian languages; and he was 
deeply read both in Sanskrit and Persian. He had trained 
a great many studenis and it is to be hoped that they Will 
carry forward the work of their great teacher. 

Though actually belonging to a much younger genera¬ 
tion the name of Dr. Vishnu S. Sukthankar (1887-1943) 
has to be mentioned among the “elder Indologists'* of our 
land because he was a pioneer in research work and in the 
scientific methods of pursuing knowledge. Graduating 
in Bombay be proceeded to Cambridge where he took the 
Mathematical Tripos.‘ Afterwards he spent some years 
in Berlin working under Heinrich Ludera,* He tery 
eagerly and rapidly absorbed the teaching and learnt 
thoroughly the methods of Western research. On his 
return to India he soon came to the front as an accurate 
and a thoroughly critical scholar. When the Bbandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute started the great plan of a 
staudard critical edition of the Mahabharata, Sukthankar 
was appointed the chief editor, alter some hesitation and 
a good deal of misgiving, chiefly on account of his youth. 
Bui very soon he proved that years did not count in this 
matter. The work of collating several hundreds of mss. 
of the Mahabhdrata^ scattered all over India, and even 
over several great libraries in Europe and America, was 
indeed an extremely heavy task. Yet Sukthankar evolved 

• Mftiihenoatioa seems to be e very fine epproatch to accurate scienti¬ 
fic work. This has beeo noted araoui? some of the older “philologists’* 
of Europe, Grassmann for iostancp. This is also the ease with a nnmber 
of onr modern Indian sobolars. Tilak was a first rate Mathematician. 

S My own first meeting with Sukthankar took place in 1919 in the 
rooms cf Heinrich Luders at Berlin. 
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ft very fioe scheme of collation and during his lifetime he 
publiidied four out of the eighteen parvas of the Great 
Epic. This ^'critical edition” is as perfect as the ingenuity 
of man could make it and it has already supplied 
material for research on the grammar and Style of Epic 
Sanskrit. This great work brought Sukthankar to the 
forefront among the Indologists of the world, because the 
work was certainly worthy of the great aud sacred land of 
his birth. Constantly working with the religious problems 
found in the Mahdbharata, Sukthankar developed an un¬ 
suspected and unexpected tendency towards mysticism in 
the highest sense of the term. The lectures which he 
delivered at the University of Bombay within a fortnight 
of his untimely and sudden death may be regarded as 
amongst the finest he had ever delivered. 

§293. Iranian Studies among the Parsig of 
India before 1860 

The ancient Pablavi commentaries on the A vesta texts 
represented the Sasanian ritualistic tradition, and when 
the Parsi emigrants arrived in India* they adhered faith* 
fully and literally to these. About the beginning of the 
18th century of Christ* Bastur Nairyosang Dbaval rendered 
much of this Pahlavi into Sanskrit. Nairyosang was a 
perfect master of Pahlavi, but “his Sanskrit lays no 
claim to being classical.” The Pahlavi being a complex 

^ 1 iDjflelf pat tbc'date of the arrival of the Parsis ia India io tfae 
year 936 A.C* See m; paper on this subject in the Featschrift Prof. 
Pr V. Kane (Poona, 1941), pp. 606*514. 

* Thh date baa been diaputed b; some lobolare. Tbe whole lot of 
theee Saneksit translations has been attributed to Nairyosang, bat 
they are really the works of different anthors. All these have been 
pnbHibed under the title of The Collected Sanekrit Works of the PartU. 
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language to read, this Sanskrit of Nairyosang can be relied 
upon to give the true sense of the Sasanian commentaries. 

This Pahlavi tradition is a valuable guide for under¬ 
standing parl» of the A vesta. ‘*With the mere knowledge 
Of the Pahlavi translation the knowledge of the oxiginal 
is not achieved, but it often, very often, proves a finger 
post. At any rate it deserves everywhere to be listened ^ 
to." With this Pahlavi commentary it is very much as 
with Sayana’s commentary to the ]Rg-Veda. So long as 
Say ana was co^. suited only occasionally for this or shat 
passage, he repelled rather than satisfied many. The 
result in the one case as in the other, was that a 
prejudice against the scholiast became a fashion among 
modern scholars. If we accustom ourselves to a systematic 
use of Sayana, and try to derive from him the practical 
sum-total of his aid, the original prejudice gives place 
to a growing appreciation. Similarly the Pahlavi transla¬ 
tions and commentaries roust be looked upon and digested 
08 a whole, and, as a necessary preliminary, made more 
accessible and mor') intelligible to students before the last 
word can be*said regarding them. There is, however, one 
important difference between this Pahlavi commentary 
and Sayana which must always be borne in mind, that 
the Pahlavi is probably the work of many hands and the 
whole probably extends over several centuries.^ In 
essentials, however, the judgment upon its value passed 
by Hiibschmann in 1872 still holds good in the raaiu; 
“The gain will of course be various: abundant for the 
Vendidad, satisfactory for the later Yasna, but scanty for 
the Gath§8.”“ 

I 

1 Gfundrisi der iraniachen Philohgie, ii. p. 49. 

* Jbid., p. 51. 
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Au^UotU du Pwrou got thU Pablavi tradition in it* 
fullest and most unadulterated form through Dastur D&rah 
of Surat.* Bub Dastur Darab of Surat was not the only 
custodian of this ancient tradition. In any case at tbe 
period of An^uetil's visit to Surat this Pahlavi tradition 
formed the living, religion of the Parsis, and the ritual 
embodied therein was followed almost to the letter. Tbe 
so-called "dark ages" of learning among the Parsis of 
India were not really dark; there were many learned 
Daaturs who had inherited the Pahlavi traditions in un. 
broken iucceseion from the Sasanian days. They bad, 
moreover, whole libraries of Pahlavi mss. in their posses¬ 
sion. They assiduously studied these and tried to unravel 
the more difiBcult points of religion and ritual from these. 
In cases of doubt they wrote out these points in Persian 
and sent them for solution to their brother Zoroastrians 
in Iran, naturally believing that the people there had 
better knowledge or that they had preserved the traditions 
much better. These questions sent from India and the 
answers received from Iran are embodied in the Rev&yeii. 
These collections cover a period from about 1476 to 1773 
A.C.* 

A great figure in Iranian learning in India during the 
latter half of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century 
was Dastur Muila ilruz bin Mull 5 K&us (1758-1830). An 
Irani Zoroastrian priest by birth he had inherited all the 
traditional learning of Zoroastrian priesthood of his days. 
He was regarded as a great authority by all on Zoroastrian 

* Of ooaise thwre mast bare been a limit to Dastur D&rab’s own 
knowledge of Pabkvi. The possibility of AognekU's uisunderstaDding 
the Dastot must also be considered. 

* 8. H. Hodifftli Studiet Par$i HUtory (Botnbajy l930)f 
pp. 376-849. 
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Texts and their meaning. He was also respected by 
Europeans lor his learningi for he was their teacher in 
Persian. His chief contribution to Iranian learning was 
his publication of the DeadiiT (1818), which roused a violent 
controversy amongst the European Orientalists of the 
time,^ He also composed a long Persian poem in the 
style of the Shdh-Ndmeh, in which was described the 
establishment of the British power in India. It was called 
George-Ndmehf after the ruling British King, George III. 

About the middle of the 19th century there appeared 
a Gujarati’ translation of the Avesta texts by Aspandiarjl 
Framji Baba^i (1843). This was done at the request of the 
leaders of the Parsi community in answer to the virulent 
attack made by the Bev. Dr. John Wilson in his book on 
The Religion of the Parsie. Earlier in the century Dastur 
Behramji Sanjana of Bombay (1784'1857) had made valu* 
able translations of ancient Avesta and Pahlavi works into 
Gujarati. All these Gujarati versions were entirely free 
from any European infiuence. 

§ 894, Kharehedfi Ruetamji Cdmd {1831-1909) 

K, B. Gama (or “Camaji” as he was affectionately called 
by all who had known him) was the father of modem 
Iranian studies in India. After completing his English 
education in Bombay he joined in his family firm and 
made business voyages to China and to England. He had 

» See Browne, Literary History of Persia, Vo|. 1, pp. 63 and 56. 

* Onjarltl fcranslstioDa from Aveeie and Pablavi had been made early 
by rarsi Dastura in India. In fact the earliest specimena o| Gniaitti 
proae ate these PCrai tranatetione. Some of these have been cited in the 
notes on the Collected Sanskrit Works of the ParsiSr There have been 
several other GujarSti translations of Avesta Texts before the one by 

Bebftff- 
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been taking keen interest in all social and religious 
questions ever since his early youth, and so during his 
stay in Europe (1858-1860) he learnt both French and 
German and studied Iranian Languages and Comparative 
Philology under Professors Mohl and Oppert in Paris and 
under Spiegel in Germany. On his return to India in 1860 
he started a private class for teaching Iranian Languages 
to Zoroastrian priests according to the latest methods of 
western “philology.” He carried on this pioneer work 
for quite twelve years. Not only did he teach them free 
of any charge, but he actually helped their studies with 
books and money. No father ever did as much for bis 
sons as Camaji did for the first batch of his pupils. All of 
these were fully worthy of their great teacher. They, in 
their turn, taught pupils of their own, and thus the 
‘'succession of teachers” (the guruparampcrd) of Camaji 
has been maintained unbroken even to this day. Camaji 
had now no other interest in life except learning—both 
acquiring it and giving it out to others. He founded 
various societies for carrying out Zoroastrian and Iranian 
research, and by his own example he set others working. 
He read constantly and kept himself abreast of ell the 
latest research.’ In the depth and extent of bis learning 
C&maji has remained unequalled among the Iranists of 
India. Owing to bis learning as also to the true saintliuei-s 
of his life, Barmesteter had called him '*le Dasiur 
lalque” (the lay Head-Priest).* 

’ C&CDiji got nearly blind towards the end of bia life, yet to great 
was his zest for learning and bis optimism that be atarted learning the 
Braille as a preparatim for hia blindoeae I 

s C&miji was not a priest by birth but a heheHn (laymanV Doitur 
(litjn he who holds the band—and leads the disciple) it the name given 
to the Zoroastrian High-Frieeta. These axe anfortunately a hereditary 
caste at present. 
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The new learning and the new interpretation of their 
Scriptures naturally gave a strong impetus to the English- 
educated Parsi ^'reformers'' and Camajl was naturally 
thoir accepted Jeftder. It was also inevitable ibat be 
should arouse the orthodox to violent opposition. But 
there was so much of "sweet reasonableness" in Camaji's 
nature that he disarmed most of his opponents. He 
remained a true Zoroastrian to the end of his life. He 
translated many boohs and papers on Iranian subjects 
from French and German into English and Gujarati, and 
he gave out freely all that he had read in his innumerable 
lectures. His fine^ work is the Zaraihotht Ndmd in 
Gujarati, which is a life of Zarathusbtra based exclusively 
on Aveata texts.^ 

Even if Camaji had not written a single work his place 
among the Iranists of India would have been secure on 
account of the pupils he had trained and by the hnpetus 
he had given to true scientific research in place of blindly 
following ancient traditions. 

After hie, death one of his Hindu friends. Sheth 
Damodar Sukhadwala, offered a princely donation to 
commemorate his memory. Camaji's other admirers and 
bis pupils added their mites to this, and from this was 
founded the K. B. Cama Oriental Institute at Bombay. 
Camaji's own private library was then transferred to this 
Institute. It has now become a good centre for research 
and for lectures on Iranian subjects. Later on the library 
of Dastur Mulla Ffruz was also added to this collection, 
as also several other collections. Thus the Library of 
the E. B. Cama Oriental Institute has at present the finest 
collection of books on Iranian subjects in Bombay. This 

^ The *'traditionar' life of the Pcophet i» beaed entirely upon 
Pahlavi works. 
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Inatitute was very ably managed from its start by Dr. Sir 
J.J. Modi, himself a devoted pupil of Camaji and after 
Modi’s death the work was taken over by another devoted 
pupil of Camaji, Behramgor T. Anklesaria. 

§ 295. The elder Parsi Iraniata 

Bastur Hoshang Jdmasp Jamasp-Asa (1833<190d) 
belonged to the Poona branch of a learned family of High. 
Priests. In Poona, where he was a Professor, he had the 
inestimable advantage of close association with Martin 
Haug. His knowledge of Pahlavi was considerable and 
he was welt up also in Sanskrit, Arabic and various other 
languages. He helped Haug in the search for mss. 
Bastur Hoshang himself had inherited a considerable mss. 
library to which he had added by his own search for mss. 
He was associated with Haug in editing several important 
Pahlavi Texts. 

Bastur Jamaspji Minochehrji Jam asp-Asa (1630-1898) 
was a learned priest of Bombay. He belonged to a family 
among whom ancient Zoroastrian learning was a cherished 
tradition. He was a distant relation of Bastur Hoshang 
of Poona. With his inherited family learning he had also 
inherited a valuable collection of mss., of which he made 
very good use during his lifetime. In 1866 he deciphered 
the two Pahlavi inscriptions in the Eanheri Caves near 
Bombay. Himself trained in traditional learning he still 
took very keen interest in the new methods of approaching 
Iranian languages, and with a number of younger scholars 
he edited some important Pahlavi texts. He has also 
compiled a Pahlavi Bictionary in four volumes. 

Bastur Peshotan Behramji Sanjang (1829.1898) was 
High-Priest of the old traditional type, and his family also 
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had a long inharitad tradition of learning. He aucceeded 
his father, Paetur Behramjl Edalji SanjSna, as the Head 
of one of the largest of the Bombay Fire^Temples. He 
wrote in Gujarat! mainly. His Grammar of the Pahlavi 
Language (1871) is a fine work full of quotations from 
mss. till then unpubtisbed. He also edited many Pahlavi 
works with Gujarat! translations. Tlie most important 
of his undertakings was his edition of the Pahlavi DBnhart,' 
of which only nine books have survived.* The first two of 
these books have never been discovered. Dastur Peshotan 
edited the third, fourth and the fifth during lifetime. 
Dastur Peshotan's writings on Pahlavi showed that he 
possessed "as competent a knowledge of that complicated 
language as any contemporary writer possessed. In most 
cases he has been the most advanced pioneer in his 
translations, well in advance of grammars and glossaries,"* 
Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana (1857-1931) was his 
son and he inherited all the great learning of his father, 
to which was added modern learning as well. He succeed* 
ed his father as Head-Priest of the Fire-Temple and he 
was also Principal during many years of the two seminaries 
(Madres&s) of Bombay for teaching Avesta and PnhJavi. 
His numerous English writings and essays were collected 
in one volume after his death. His most important 
service to Iranian studies was his completing the great 
edition of the DenJtart which had been begun by his father. 
Dastur Peshotan had published the first volume in I8'i 4 
and Dastur Darab brought out the last volume (XIX) 
in 1928. 

^ The Dinkart was composed at the express wish of the Caliph 
al-%1 (811-883), because he wished to know about the beliefs of 

hie Zcroasttian subjccta. 

* See the biographical notice ty E.W. West in the volume of Studies 
published in faonopr cf Dastur Peshotan after his death. 
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K&vaBjl Edalji EaQga (1834.1904) was a priest from 
Navsari, and was among the first batch of Cam&ji’s pupils. 
He did very splendid work in Avesta. For he translated 
all the Airesta texts into Gujarati, compiled an Ave»ia 

Dictionary^ as also an Amta Grammar in English. Of 

his Gujarat! books the Khordeh^Avesta hi Mdeni (lat 
edition, 1880) contains the Text, m Gujarati script, of all 
the important daily prayers together with a word for word 
Gujarati translation and explanatory notes. It is 
extremely popular amongst the Parsis, who use it for their 
daily prayers. It has passed through ten editions up till 
now. His second work in popularity (as also in utility) 
is the Gatha ha Maeni (Ist edition, 1895), which deals 
with the Gdthai in the same way, and has passed through 
fiYO editions by now. Though a good amount of new 
research has been accomplished since Eanga’s dnys still 
his translations have an appeal for Zoroastrians, which 
no European translator can achieve. The reason for this 
is that Eanga lived the religion whose Scriptures he trans* 
lated and he had put his heart as well as his head into 
his work. He has followed almost wholly the standard 
text of Geldner, and his chief authorities are the older 
Iranists of Europe like Spiegel, Justi, Darmesteter, Harlez 
and Mills. Kanga was for many years Principal of the 
Mulla Ftruz Avesta-Pahlavi Madresa at Bombay. 

Tehmurasp Dinshabji Auklesaria (1840.1903) was 
another of the great pupils of Oamaji. His special strength 
was in Pahlavi and he was thoroughly at home in Sanskrit 
also. He too was a practising priest like Kanga. He used 
to teach Sanskrit at the Madresa. His collection of 
Pahlavi mss. was remarkably fine. From tibiese ho collec¬ 
ted fragmentary quotations in Avesta (apparently from 

) This ii the only Averts* Bngliah Dictioaeiy jek sfailabU. 
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the Texts now lost), and published them. These are 
known as the Tehmurasp FragmenU. He was particularly 
anxious that Zoroastriah priests should read their Scrip* 
tures in the original Iranian script, not in the Gujarati 
transcription. For that purpose be started a printing 
press of his own for which he cast special Avesta and 
Pablavi types. In this Fort Printing Press he printed 
many valuable texts and editions. This work of printing 
was c irried on by his sons after his death.* 

Behramgor T. AnkJesaria (1874-1944) was a son of 
Tehinurasp, and he inherited together with his father’s 
splendid collection of mss. also his great learning. Besides 
the training he got from his father he also had the great 
good fortune of working under Oamaji himself. Though 
born a priest, Behramgor was never ordained because be 
had deep-rooted and conscientious objection against certain 
priestly practices. In Pahlavi learning Behramgor certainly 
had no equal, probably in the world, and he always 
kept in touch with the latest researches in Europe, because 
he could read fluently both French and German. He 
edited a number of Pahlavi texts. He succeeded Dastur 
Darab Sanjana as Principal of both the Bombay Madresas. 
He was an indefatigable worker; but in spite of bis un¬ 
equalled learning he was not sufficiently appreciated in 
his lifetime. This was because he was a man with very 
strong notions of his own and never minced his words 
when dealing with sham scholarship or cant. The one 
thing he could not learn from Oamaji vras the latter’s 
' 'sweet reasonableness. ’' 

Sheriarl Dadabhai Bharucha (1842-1916) was yet 
another of Camaji’s priest-pupils and in some respects 

* Unfortnoatelj the Preai wes completely destroyed by a fire in the 
yeer 1S45« 
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the greatest of them all. He also was a teacher in 
the Sir Jamshedji Jijibbai Avesta-Fahlavi MadresE.. 
He was a profound Saaskrit sohoiar, the best among' 
the Persis of his time. His chief work was that o{ a 
reformer, and being a priest he suffered much at the 
hands of the orthodox. He compiled Lessons in Aveiia 
and Lessons in Pahlavi (each in three parts) modelled 
more or less on Bhandarkar's two books of Sanskrit and 
he also compiled a very useful Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary. 
He wrote copiously in Gujarati in which his most notable 
books are the BUtUtdn and the series for school children 
called the Zarathoshti Dharma-Niti. The former gives a 
detailed account of the teaching about death in Zoroastri¬ 
anism, as also the ceremonial for the dead and is even to¬ 
day the most authoritative work on the subject. The 
latter series of books (seven in all) have helped a great 
many of the older generation (including myself) in getting 
a very clear idea of the Zoroastrian religion. It is an 
admirably graded series exactly meant for a growing child. 

Bbarucha also edited the Collected Sanskrit Works of the 

« 

Parsis in five parts* with copious annotations and scholarly 
introductions. He left behind at his death a large number 
of essays and a very fine rendering of the G&thds in 
Gujar&ti, Some essays were published at intervals after 
his death. But his Gujarati rendering of the Q&thds still 
exists in manuscript form only. 

l)r Sir Jivapji Jamshedji Modi (1854.1934) belonged 
to a younger generation of Cgmaji’s pupils and he was 
one of the most deeply devoted pupils of that great teacher. 
He was a man of vast reading and wide tastes. He 
always managed to keep abreast of the latest research 

* Part V was pnbliaKed afler the denfcb of Bharocbe aod wag edited 
by the late Msneberji P, Kbare^ftt, I.C.S. (retired). Part VI ja in maa. 
form aa yet and will be pabliahed at the earliest poasible opportunity. 
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(especially Iranian). He wrote copiously and was an 
untiring speaker. He has edited several Fablavi texts. 
He has also travelled extensively over Europe, Asia and 

North Africa and has written racy accounts of his travels. 

He never stirred out without a note-book in which he 
jotted down anything interesting he saw or heard. In this 
way he acquired a vast amount of out of the way informa¬ 
tion. His writings, though not quite *'scholarly” in the 
strict sense of the term, are always full of strange 
information on the subject of race-contaotS| cultural 
influences and kindred topics. His learning was recognised 
by the learned circles in India when he was elected 
President of the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Allahabad in 1026. Jivanji Modi was invaluable 
in "popularising” the results of Iranian research, for he 
had a natural gift of putting scholarly subjects in a form 
easily grasped by the man in the street. 

Sohrab Jamshedji Balsara (1878-1945) belonged to the 
‘‘second generation” of Camaji’s tradition, inasmuch 
as his teachers were Kanga and others of Camaji’a first 
batch of pupils. A very quiet and unassuming man he 
did good solid work, living practically as a recluse in his 
small cottage far from the city of Bombay. He possessed 
deep religious sensibilities and was a very ardent lover of 
Ancient Iran and her Culture. These tendencies have 
unconsciously coloured all bis work. He has edited two 
of the admittedly difficult texts—the Niranght&n end the 
Mddigdn4 Hazdr Dddestdn. He also wrote numerous 
papers on Iranian Beligion and Culture. He was also the 
author of an exquisite little book on the Beligion of Zara- 
thushtra. In all his writings and in all his personal 
contacts he was ever "sweetly reascnabie.” 
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5 Q96» Modem Tendenoiee in General LinguMiee 

The modern tendency in Linguistics is to carry forward 
the work started by the Junggrammatiker. Fresh disco- 
veries in psychology and the workings of the human mind 
have led on to newer theories in the field of language study. 
The main tendency today may be characterised as regard¬ 
ing language as the expreeeion of the living, mind, not as 
a mass of grammatical and phonetic forms and facts. In 
this regard the French, with their intuitiye brilliance 
have been the leaders. 

A. Meillet might in some respects be called the 
leader of this modern movement in linguistics. ‘*The 
most philosophical of linguists," his writings cover every 
field of Indo-European as well us General Linguistics, 
and "are remarkable both for their breadth of knowledge 
and the import of their conclusions." He has written 
Linguiitique hittorique et linguietique ginerale. Introduc¬ 
tion d Vitude dee languee Indo-Europ4enne§ and many 
monographs on practically every branch of I.-E. languages. 
In collaboration with J. Yendryes he ha& published a 
Qrammaire comparie dee languee claeeiquee and with 
Marcel Cohen he has edited the encyclopaedic work, Lee 
languee du monde. In Iranian Meill«t has produced a 
Qrammaire du vieux Peree and his famous Troie oonfiren- 
cee eur lee Gathae. He was a recognised authority on 
Armenian as also on the Slavic languages. 

These modern writers on linguistics make their 
works *very interesting and even thrilling. For instance 
the book of Yendryes on Language, a Linguieiie 
Introduction to Hietory^ is one of the most remarkable 

* The origioal work was in Frendi and formed ono of the voiamea 
ofa projected of Civilisatioa.'* The English translation was 

pnbhsbed in 1996, 
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books ever written on this subject. In it the author 
considers language as'‘the social fact par exceUenc 0 ^ the 
result of social contact.'* It is areal social creation. He 
shows that language has been a factor in human evolution 
as much as the hand has been; **it is because man is homo 
faber^ but more because he is homo loquem, that he is 
homo saptens."^ In dealing with the development ol 
grammatical ideas he establishes "in the spoken language 
the eiistence of the spontaneity that always surrounds 
and colours every expression of thought, and renders 
grammar unstable". In short his thesis is that language 
is a natural outcome of life and that life having produced 
it continues to nourish it. And this "indomitable force 
of life" triumphs over rules of grammar and breaks the 
fetters of tradition. Hence, he maintains, "it is not 
altogether unreasonable that there are as many languages 
as there are speakers," for it is the living mind of each 
speaker, and not the words he utters, that is embodied 
in what we call "language," And because of the necessi¬ 
ties of social life among human beings some kind of unify¬ 
ing tendency is observed among a group of people and 
"equilibrium is re-established." 

0. Jespersen is another of the great modern writers on 
general linguistics. One of his earliest works was a very 
readable grammar of the English language entitled Growth 
and Structure of the English Language (1905). This 
was followed in 1907 by Progress m Language with special 
reference to English, Jespersen has been Professor of 
English in the University of Copenhagen and has con¬ 
tributed a large number of papers on the various aspects of 
English. His book on The Essentials of English Grammar 
193S) is one of the finest grammars of that language. 

* Vendryw Language, Foroword (by Henri Ben), p. xvii. 
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Bis first considerable contribution to general linguistics 
IB bis boob on Languagt^ Ha Nature, Development and 
Origin (1922), a very readable and extremely interesting 
work. Its chief importance lies in its treatment of ’^baby- 
language* \ and it forms a most valuable contribution 
to the Science of Language. This work was followed by 
The Philoeophy of Grammar (1924), wherein he has tried 
to establish the main principles of language growth and 
of syntax. He has also compiled A Modern English 
Grammar on Historical Principles in four parts, three of 
which deal with syntax. He has also written a small 
bock on A System of Grammar dealing with general 
grammatical fundamentals. His book on Analytic Syntax 
(19B7) is in many respects very remarkable. In it he 
tries to reach the fundamentals of syntax, not of any 
particular language as such, but he tries to give us the 
fundamentals of "the unit of langu.'ige'* as such. 

Daniel Jones did very good and useful work in "ex¬ 
perimental phonetics.*’ In England at any rate Jones has 
been the pioneer in accurate and scientific study of sounds 
of the human voice. By means of accurate instruments 
the University of London has successfully recorded the 
greater part of the languages of Europe, and at the 
London School of Oriental Languages many of the 
languages of Asia and Africa have been similarly recorded. 
A remarkable work of Daniel Jones was his English Pro¬ 
nouncing Dictionary (1917) which attempts to record in 
**the international phonetic script’’ the standard pro¬ 
nunciation of English, the so-called "public school 
pronunciation’*. Jones had also trained many Indian 
students who have been carrying out fairly efficiently the 
phonetic investigation of the various languages of India 
in the modem scientific manner. For this purpose the 
International Phonetic Script has been found most useful. 
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§ 397 Indian and Iranian atadiet today 

In ihe earlier days in Europe the expression "Oriental 

studies” meant mainly and almost exclusively the study 
of Sanskrit, In those days we find many “Indologists*' 
ai d a few “Iranists” in the narrower sense.. As newer 
discoveries came to light especially the wonderful finds 
in Central Asia about the beginning of the present century,' 
the idea of a "pure” Indologist or a "pure” Iranisthas 
steadily receded in the background. This has certainly 
led to a sort of "eclipse” of "pure” Iranian studies and we 
may almost assert that since the death of A.V.W. Jackson 
there is nut a single "Iranist” in the old exclusive sense 
left in the West. Of course, ever since the days of 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar every Indologist was bound 
to study something of Iranian languages, just as every 
Iranist was obliged to study some Sanskrit. But even 
then most of the scholars in the early days confined them* 
selves to an intensive study of the facts concerning either- 
the Indian or the Iranian branch. The opening up of the 
Central Aside antiquities first gave the idea of "Greater 
India” [Brhad Bhdrata) and of the extremely wide-spread 
extent of the "empire of Indian Culture". Similarly 
Iranian Culture was proved to have had an equally exten¬ 
sive "empire*'. This also brought out the idea that these 
two great cultures, which were essentially but the two 
branches of one original "Aryan Culture", had been 
inextricably mixed up all through the centuries of recorded 
history. 

In India both Indian and Iranian studies have flourished 
since the middle of the 19th century. Still, even today, 
there is a tendency, both among Hindu as well as among 
Paisi scholars, to think of their special studies as if they 
were confined in watertight compartments. There is 
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also the rather deplorable tendency to regard their own 
special branchy as the original source and the other as 
having borrowed wholesale from it. It is this tendency 
mainly which has made ihe Western dcholAIS belittle XQUCh 
of the work done in India as **UDcriticar’ and ’’untrust* 
worthy.” 

A great many valuable details about the ancient history 
of Asia have come to light during the past half century 
or so. Many scholars in the West have begun a fresh 
synthesis of all this new material and have given an 
entirely fresh V'ew of the history of Asiatic culture. This 
way was shown by the versatile Sylvain Ldvi, whose long 
life might be regarded as a link connecting the earlier and 
the modem European Orientalists. Ldvi certainly gave 
to Indian scholars the first impetus towards a larger syn¬ 
thesis and taught them how the history of Asiatic culture 
was to be approached.' 

Linguistic Science has, ever since the time of the 
Junggrammatiker, taken greater account of matters other 
than purely phonetic or grammatical. The emphasis in 
the days of the Junggrammatiker was upon the psycho¬ 
logical aspect of language. That emphasis has not been 
slackened today, but another aspect of language is being 
stressed more and more today, and that is the cultural. 
Language should be studied not so much as languagot but 
as an expression of human progress. This aspects is clearly 
emphasised by Yendryes and other modern writers and 
even "specialists” seem to have caught this spirit. Thus 
Linguistics has now come to be recognised as a "cultural** 
(subject worthy of study by itself and not as a mere adjunct 
to the study of 'classical' languages. 

1 See elsuBsilyuTKe Content of Indian and Iranian Studies, pp. 18-lft. 
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As a necessary corollary the study of Linguistics 
certainly requires a fair amount of knowledge of ethno¬ 
logy, history and kindred subjects; and thus a true 
student of the Science of Language should try to become 

of ftll and Master of One’\ 

§ 1^98. The trend of Linguietice in India today 

Begarding the main tendencies of this new movement 
in India a few indications might be given and these would 
also indicate roughly the direction of our future work. 

In the first place, like our European teachers, we 
should work out the problems of the growth and history 
of our Vernaculars. Of late years a good deal of valuable 
work has been accomplished about the languages of 
Northern India extending from Assamese westwards up to 
Awadhi, and a great deal of hopeful activity is also visible 
among scholars of Dravidian languages. Schemes of 
standard Dictionaries have also been proposed and many 
have already been published. In this respect we have the 
excellant model of Turner’s Nepali Dictionary. 

a 

The Pandit and Moulvi of the old style would not avou 
look at the Vernaculars and the majority of the modem 
English-educated Indians did not think any Vernacular 
worth the trouble of learning The result has been that un¬ 
til quite recently all important work on Indian Vernaculars 
had been done by European scholars. Quite apart from 
any “national” bias we want our Vernaculars studied and 
developed scientifically. The Universities in India now seem 
to be alive to the importance of this subject. There is o cry 
everywhere now for dropping the shackles of English. 
But we must beware against the extreme view of 
doing away with English altogether, and of replocing 
modern linguistic teaching by the old tradition of Pacinian 
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grammar. In any case our Vernaculars flome into 
their own and their position in our future educational 
system is certainly assured, but still it would be a great 
mistake to discard English altogether. India needs 
English in order that she may once again gain her position 
among the free nations of the world. 

Afresh “Linguistic Survey of India" is very necessary. 
All honour to Grierson for showing us the way. But the 
shortcomings of his Survey might be avoided. Above all 
the plan should be carefully thought out in every 
detail and there should be very skilful co-ordination. 
The tendency to a narrow view point (provincial or 
communal) is the biggest danger to avoid at present. All 
this would demand an army of well-trained workers who 
are prepared for years of drudgery and unintergsiing work. 

The study of the anthropology and the ancient history 
of India must receive full emphasis. Only thus would 
linguistic work be of any value. Language divorced from 
the human beings who speak it, or spoke it in the past, 
is but a dead thing; but considered as a part of human 
history it is of the deepest interest. The tinfe has come 
to emphasise the human aspect of language rather than 
merely the formal and grammatical aspect as had been 
done so far. 

The study of the living languages of India has to be 
supplemented by an intensive study of the “classical" 
languages, of both Hindu and Islamic cultures. Among 
these should be included, besides Sanskrit and Arabic, 
also Pali, the Prakrits and Persian. The old idea that aU 
our modern Vernaculars are “daughters" of Sanskrit and 
that Urdu is “descended" through Arabic and Persian 
must be got rid of. The Iranian languages which are the 
“classics" of the Parsis should not be forgotten. In 
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short while ooaaidering any language of India (whether 
Classical or Vernacular) we ought never to lose sight i 
the varied cultures it embodies. 

At the present time there is special importance 
attached to scientific, technological and commercial train¬ 
ing all over India, and the study of “classical languages’* 
is regarded as unremunerative. Besides tha older- 
methods of teaching these language* are such as might 
repel the average student today. They are treated as 
languages which are “dead" or at any rate as languages 
which are of no use in life. The very important point is 
always forgotten that these languages were at one time 
living and they served for the daily needs of men in the 
bygone days. Two of the “clasBical’’ languages mentioned 
above are by no means “dead,” Arabic and Persian. But 
unfortunately they are taught in our schools and colleges 
just as if they were dead. 

India presents in miniature every problem which 
agitates the modern world. For the student of compara¬ 
tive religion and folk-lore no better field can be found than 
in India. Beligion touches the deepest chords in man's 
being, and so an understanding of the religious ideals of 
the various communities is also necessary for our scholars. 
Our ‘ classical” languages divorced from the religions 
they embody would not be much worth studying. 

There should also be a consideration of the effects of 
foreign influences in India. From the earliest days out¬ 
side influences have been working on India, specially on 
the north-east and the north-west frontiers. With the 
advent of Islam these foreign influences penetrated right 
into the heart of the country and influenced the thought 
and the languages of India profoundly. Of course these 
Islamic influences took longer to penetrate into Soutii 
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India. Islam, however, became Indianised, and thus its 
influence was the greatest o! all. Islamic influence has 
penetrated deep into every department of India's life and 
thought. Today we see the influence of the West, 
especially of England. This also has penetrated our life 
through and through. It has completely revolutionised 
out ideas and has been the most powerful factor in our 
present awakening. There has been a ''Divinity that has 
shaped oui ends’* in India. Many of us believe that this 
end is to be the re*e8tablishment of our land in the position 
she occupied in the remote past, a position which her culture 
and her achievements have given her a right to assume. 
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The Language Paoblem in India 

The most usual remark made by foreigaeis regarding 
India is about the multiplicity of languages spoken here. 
In doing this the foreigner thinks iii terms of his own land, 
which is, in moat cases, much smaller. When we deal 
with the language problem of India the first thing we have 
got to remember is that India is not a small country but a 
subcontinent. Her extent is equal to that of Europe 
minus Kussia; and her peoples and their history, too, 
have been as varied as those of Europe. Consequently we 
should enumerate the languages spoken in Europe {minug 
Bussia) before we begin to wonder at the multiplicity of 
languages here. I advisedly use the word ^‘languages”, 
not '^dialects”. If we count the dialects of Europe, as 
they have been counted in the volumes of the Linguigtie 
Survey of Indta, there would not be any very great 
discrepancy in the numbers. Of course Europe has an 
advantage in being far richer in means of communication 
and in having a much wider extension of literacy for both 
these tend to the minimising of dialectical differences. 
In India the want of facilities for communications and 
the extensive forests and mountainous regions on the 
north-east and north-west frontiers are to a large extent 
responsible for the very large number of dialects enumera* 
led in the volumes of the Linguigtie Survey of India, 
In fact by far the greater portion of the dialects mentioned 
therein belong to forest tribes and the aboriginal 
inhabitants. And of these languages a fair number 
are spoken by a few thousand and some even by a 
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few hundred people. Thus the Linguiatic Survey of India 
has been made very complete indeed; but it is apt to mislead 
a stranger at first sight regarding the linguistic condition 
in India.^ Of the 854 languages and dialects enumerated 
therein 284 belong to the aboriginal and the Tibeto-Burman 
people of the Himalayan valleys. Of the remainder, 46 
are Dravidian, 48 Iranian and 36 Dardie. Among Indo- 
Aryan languages Grierson has mentioned 17 ‘language' 
and 345‘dialects.' Over 60 have less than a thousand 
speakers. Among ‘dialects’ have been enumerated 
argots, tribal dialects and even ‘cast dialects.’ In 
some cases the number of speakers is given as 30, 25, 20 
and even 141 Naturally all these swell the numbers and 
give an entirely false notion of the niultiplicity of Indian 
languages. 

To demonstrate that the languages of India are by 
no means more nutnerous than lUuse of Europe (exclu¬ 
ding Euasia) we have only to enumerate the principal 
languages in both these areas. 

In India {including Ceylon and Burma) wg have:— 

(a) sixteen languages of the Indo-European family : 

Urdu, Hindi, Maithili (or Beharl), Bengali, Assamese, 
Oriya, Marathi, Singhalese, Sindhi, Panjabi, Nepali, 
Marwapi (or Bajasthani), Gujarati, Persian, Baluchi, 
Afghan (or Pashto); 

(b) four of the Dravidian family; 

Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, Kanarese; 

(c) two of the Monosyllabic family, Tibetan and 
Burmese. 

In other words there are 22 principal languages in all.« 

‘ See Appendicei I and I-A of Vol. I of tho L.S.l. 
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In Europe over a eiinilar area we have: — 

(o) eighteen languages of the Indo-European family: 

English, Dutch, German, Swedish, Dano‘Norwegian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Bumanian, Greek, 
Albanian, Irish, Welsh, Polish, Czech, Servian, Bulga. 
rian; 

ib) four of other families; 

Hungarian, Finnish, Turkish and Basque. 

These make up 22 in nil.’ 

The number of languages in each of the two areas is 
thus seen to be substanti.dly tlie hame. And as regards 
diversity of languages, Inlia is distinctly in a better 
position than Europe, inasmuch as the Indo-Aryan 
languages are so close to one another that with a little 
effort they are mutually understandable. In fact no two 
Indo-Aryan languages differ as much as English and 
German. There are, besides, the great, unifying influences 
of Sanskrit and of Sanskritic (HinduJ cultme, which bind 
the Aryan languages even closer together, and even draw 
the Dravidian languages within the “cultural pale ’ of 
the Indo Aryan.* 

Language and religion arc the two great bonds of 
human unity. All the principal provinces of India pcssess 
both these in a very real sense. The diversity of the 
languages of India is more apparent than real; and in 

* I bare not; counted here tbe leaser 'national* languages like Croatian 
Lithuanian, Leitic, Fleniiah, etc. even though they presfM litezatuTes. 

^ Many years ago there need to be published a magazine, called the 
Devanagara, u;hich contained articles written in all tbe Ar^n aa well 
as the Dravidian languages of India. These were all printed in the 
Devanigari script. It aai a revelation how much a person of average 
iatelleot, educated in only one vernacular, could understand in every 
one of those articles. 
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fact there is greater linguiatio unity in India than is 
discoverable in Europe. The essential unity of the major 
Indo-Aryan languages is quite clear to tbe trained linguist. 
But it is also capable of being appreciated by a person of 
average intelligence even though untrained. The proof of 
this statement is to be found in the fact that all the big 
cities of India are bilingual and sometimes even trilingual 
in the sense that two or even three languages are under* 
stood by a greater portion of their people, even by the so- 
called ‘‘illiterate.’' In Bombay, for instance, three 
languages are prevalent: Marathi, Gujrati and Hindostani, 
in Calcutta we find Bengali and Hindostani, in Madras 
Tamil and Telegu, in Nagpur Murathi and Hindi, in 
Karachi Sindhi and Hindostani and so on. Quite a large 
number of educated people in India today can read, write 
and speak half a dozen of our Indian vernaculars and any 
one who tries shall find that he can do so quit.e easily. 

When we consider the literatures embodied in these 
languages (viz., the Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian) the 
unity observable is even greater. The fountain head of 
all Indian literature is Sanskrit. The same tales are 
recounted and the same sentiments are echoed throughout 
tbe length and breadth of India, very often in identical 
phrases. 

Of course, the Islamic culture stands a bit apart. 
Still it is not so very different as is often sought to be 
made out for political propaganda. Much that is of 
value in Islam is Iranian, as embodied in Peraian; and 
this being an Aryan language embodying Aryan ideals it 
can be assimilated to tbe Sanskritic without any great 
difficulty. 

In the old days—say a century ago—Indians did not 
appreciate their essential unity to the same degree as they 
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do at present. At that time a man going from Bombay to 
Nagpur or frofn Calcutta to Delhi would talk of going 
to foreign land” (paroderfa), But today the spirit is 
very different when all India is thrilling with the new 
feeling of national unity. 

This is not the place for political or constitutional dis¬ 
cussions. But we must admit that the political struggle 
in India during the last hr.lf century has had its re¬ 
percussions in the linguistic field as well. In a sense this 
political struggle has brought about a linguistic awakening 
as well. Side by side with the growing pride in the past 
of our land there has come also a pride in our vernaculars.* 
Eecent years have seen a renaissance of every literary 
vernacular of India. The present generation of students 
have been taking as much pride in their knowledge of 
the mother-tongue, as their fathers did in their mastery 
of English. There is a distinct movement in every centre 
of education to give to the mother-tongue its rightful 
place in the life and education of the people.® Coming as 
it does at the end of fi century and a half of domination by 
the English language in all walks of life, this new move¬ 
ment has led to a good deal of confusion, and has set all 
our older educational authorities shaking their wise heads 

* When Indian Vernacnlara were first introduced in the M.A. of the 
Galentta Univeraity, the late Sir Aautosh Mookerjee insisted upon m- 
taining the vord ''eernaculars'* instead of the more usual 'Msuguagee." 
"We should take a proper pride in our vemsculArs** was bis advice to 
US on that oocasion. The great poet of Gujarftt, Preminand, had also 
great pride for his vernacular. He had vowed to make his beloved 
Gajar&ti ee great in lit'^rature as Sanskrit, and he lived to carry out 
his vow. 

* This would surely give a far better chance (o the toomen of India, 
who certainly have proved themselves more loval to their ancient 
Aryan heritage than their brothers^ 
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with doubts as to the advantages of emphasising the 
vernaculars. 

Apari from this confusion there is yet anotbdr con> 
fusion caused in practically carrying out a policy of 
vernacular education in our Universities as at present 
constituted. Many of our Universities command such an 
extensive area that there are several important vernaculars 
whose claims have to be considered. And it becomes a 
vety difi&cuU praciical question for a University to carry on 
education, as well as to examine, in half a dozen verna¬ 
culars m all pubjects. The only possible solution of this 
seems to be the creation of "linguistic universities," 
and each province to-day might possess by one or 
more universities as needed. The Moslem state of 
Haiderabad has already very successfully carried out this 
plan in the Osmania University which carries out its whole 
programme in Urdu. Such Universities would give great 
impetus to the cultivation and scientific investigation of 
each of the principal languages of India, and would go a 
long way in restcring our pride in the great treasures of 
our vernacular literatures. 

The next aspect we have to consider is the "interp’o- 
vinoial" aspect of the question. This may also be called 
the "national" aspect. The whole matter is closely bound 
up with many of the vexed political questions to day. 
India is just now passing through a phase of deep national 
fervour. This has implied the need of a national language 
as much as that of a national flag. This question of the 
national language had been, in • way, solved ages ago, 
when the “language of the camp'*—Urdu—was bom. 
1, however, prefer to call it Hinddttdni for several reasons. 
In the first place this name embodies the name of our 
land, in the second place it avoids the clash (inevitable 
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when communal feelings are running high) which either 
of the terms “Hindi’' or “Urdu” might eyoke. 
Unfortunately a great deal of misunderstanding his 
gathered round the question of Hindl-UidQ. It has never 
been disoussed, as it should have been, from the purely 
linguistic (and hence scientific and dispassionate) point 
of view. Instead of looking at it in this manner, men 
have tried to make political and communal capital out of 
it. The national language is a question of national im¬ 
portance and as such it must be discussed dispassion¬ 
ately. 

The Moslem conquerors brought with them the Persian 
language^ and Porsian-Islaraic culture, both of which 
enriched the life of our country. As the language of the 
conquerors Persian began to be eagerly studied by those 
who wished to serve the government or to have other 
dealings with the foreigners, much «8 English had been 
studied until now. The common people also began to have 
ft smattering of Persian and in talking with their Persian- 
knowing masters they began to intersperse there own 
speech witji words and phrases of Persian they had 
picked up. This resulting language was a mixed hiuguage, 
Persian vocabulary superposed upon the Western Hindi’ 
grammatical structure; and it was rightly named “Urdu”, 
the language of the camp and the bazar. The words are 
mainly Persian and Arabic, but the sentence construction, 
the morphological endings and the pronouns are all Indo- 


^ Bj that time Irlo bad fallen under the otrong domination of 
Arabic, for the latter was the langnage of her new religion Islam. 
Tbia Arabictoed Pereiau thus repreeenta a blendin^i of Bemitic and 
Aryan cultures. 

^ Tbit is the language of the country round about Delhi and 
Meerat. 
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Aryan (Western Hindi), and thus the language is essen- 
tially one of our own Indian languages.' 

This mixed tonguei whioli I have called HindostSni* 

is now recognised all over India. Islam has made a home 
in this land so long that it has penetrated to the remotest 
comers and in consequence the Irano-Arabic vocabulary of 
Hindostan! is more or less easily understood in almost 
every village. So here we have a language ready for use 
all over India. But—and it is a big ’‘but*'—^beyond the 
ordinary needs of daily life (e.g., food, dress, ordinary 
business, etc.) this language ceases to be intelligible to the 
masses. When we wish to speak of any of the higher and 
cultural subjects (like history, art, politics, science, reli¬ 
gion, etc.), we do find the language splitting up into two 
clearly marked divisions. These are distinguished by their 
vocabularies only, and according as the speaker has imbibed 
Islamic or Hindu culture they are called "Urdu" or 
"High Hindi" respectively. This constitutes a very real, 
and indeed, a very formidable, difficulty in the way of 
finding a common factor for the national language. The 
present moment, however, is not exactly propitious for 
finding the solution, because the whole question is vitiated 
by the political aspect of the Hindu-Moslem controversy. 
But this does not mean that a solution is impossible. 
As soon as a political settlement is agreed upon and the 

> The laaguftge used commonly by college end school stadents in 
India tO'day is a aimilar mixiara of English words snperpoaed on their 
own Ternacuiar sentence construction. Thus, * Monday Sft concert ajf 

accompany URul" or ‘SWTt profeaw Penial and kind-hearted 
man or "watch tp^irT ^ half-past-ten time iwt 

train miss % I There sentences are no more Engliah than Urdti sen¬ 
tences axe Arabic or Persian. 

* In Bombay it is usually called ‘'Musalm&ni" on account of its 
lalaroic vocabulary. 
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two DominioDB have settled down to work out its 
own future in their own way. There shall ba discovered 
innumerable points of contact between these two apparent¬ 
ly opposed ideals, and as soon as that state is reached, 
it 16 merely a question of time and of mutual accommoda¬ 
tion before we get a full-fledged national language. 

The late Nagendronath Gupta in an article on ‘*A 
National Literature for Hindustan*’’ has spoken of the' 
desirability of estabiishiog a ’^national literature” in 
Hindostani, the language “placed between two religions”. 
He adds; “Hindustani,* rich already with-the spoils 
of the beautiful and sonorous language of Haflz, is at 
perfect liberty to borrow as largely as it pleases from the 

treasures of Sanskrit and English.If Hindu and 

Muhammedan scholars were to think together, each 
striving to supplement the work of the other, and if gifted 
men were to utilise the results of their study of the 
English language for the development of their own litera¬ 
ture, Hindustani would rapidly gain the position that 
properly belongs bo it.” 

In the^ domain of song and of the “talkies” this 
national language is clearly coming into its own. Every 
lover of Indian music and every “cinema fan" all over 
India under-stands this Hindostani quite well. The radio 
also has been helping in the same direction. And just 
because this cannot be the highly srabicised Urdu of 
Lucknow and Haiderabad nor the highly sanskritised Hindi 
of Benares, we should call it by the “neutral" name 
“Hindostani”, I personally think that if the propa¬ 
gandists of a national language were to adopt this name 

1 Th« Hindustan Review, July, 1946. 

* Th« sotbor obviously means tho high stylo of Perso-Arabic Urdu 
here. 
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nstead of (whieh they usually do) they would 

disarm much of the Moslem opposition at once. 

The script to be used for this language is another im¬ 
portant consideration. Here we touch upon some of the 
deepest emotions of human beings, because the scripts of 
Urdu and Hindi are those of their respective Scriptures. 
It is a very dangerous matter to wound religious senti¬ 
ment and it is impossible to reason with people who are 
moved by religious sensibilities. There are two alterna¬ 
tives open: (t) that both the scripts may be learnt and 
used' or (ii) that the international phonetic script be 
introduced. The first alternative seems to be more feasible 
just at the present moment, when the tide of national 
fervour is running high. The second alternative is 
certainly more in consonance with modern scientific 
requirements, but here agoin we are faced with »entiin0nt, 
where dispassionate reasoning is of no avail.^ 

Now remains the question of English. The position 
of English in the world to-day has been considered by 
elsewhere,® and here we may accept the conclusion 
reached there that English is rapidly attaining t^ie position 
of “world-language”. We Indians have been learning 
English for well over a century, and to a great many of ui 
the language is practically a second mother-tongue. As 

^ AU aebooli in th« United Provincot whieh teach Hindi and Urdt 
until qnita recently detnanded from the papiia the knowledge of both 
scripti es well ai ability to transcribe from the one to the other. 

^ A limilar sentiment is to be seen in those oltra-nationslist Iranians 
who seriously advocate tba introduction of the ancient Avestio script 
for modem tr6n. The recent adoption of phonetic script by Turkey 
may ba cited, but in this case the anti-orthodox tendeneics of the 
inleni were helped by the intense nationalistic feelinga of the whole 
people. 

^ 8ee Appendix B. 
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a matter of fact a good proportiott of the older generation 
ha^e not learnt their mother-tongue quite as thoroughly, 
and they even tkinJi in English. In short, we may be 
justified in asserting that English has 'made a home in 
this land and that in the very near future the language 
will be studied and used here far more extensively than at 
present. Our political and national movement owes its' 
first inspiration to the study of English and of English 
literature. And to-day oven at the height of national 
fervour many of our nationalist journals are • printed in 
English and in our national and provincial councils most 
of the business is carried on in English. The recent 
renaissance of our Vernaculars has certainly led to the use 
of these in the provincial councils, but in inter-provincial 
matters English is used much more than Hiiidostani 
because a large number of people outside the Hindi-L'rdu 
areas of northern India knc»vv and speak English better than 
Hindostani. There is besides the vital question of making 
our aims and aspirations known, to the British a’.d 
to the wqrld at large. Thus English has had already a 
start—and a good start—in the race for becorriing the 
“second language” for educated India. National senti¬ 
ment calls loudly for Hindostani no doubt, but a dis- 
pasbionate consideration tends to show that English is 
going to be the winner in this race. Even then there shall 
be room enough for Hindostani as the future language 
of inter-provincial communication; still we must admit 
that English is bound to occupy a high position. 

The political situation seems to engross all our energies 
to-day. It is, however, but a passing phase in our history. 
The destiny of' India is far higher than the attainment of 
mere political ivardj, India is the heir to the immemorial 
Aryan culture—a culture that has stood the test of many 
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more oenturiee than the culture of the West. India has a 
Message to gWe for which the West has been groping.' 
It is the Message of true svar&j (Conquest of the Self), 
and the world will consent to receive it only from a free 
India and in the English language. Hence all the welter 
and confusion to-day. 

To sum up: 

The linguistic problem of India has a threefold aspect: 
(0 provincial, 

(ft) national, and 
(iti) international. 

As regards the first; every important Vernacular is 
experiencing a new life, a renaissance. So it seems that 
they will be cultivated much more extensively in the near 
future. The way of least resistance in these circumstances 
is to divide the country (at any rate for the purposes 
of education) into regions controlled by *‘linguistic univer. 
sities*'. This would assuredly bring out the finest in each 
vernacular. Each vernacular is as it were a gem, which is 
required to be cut and polished in a particular way to 
bring out its intrinsic beauty. Then by joining 411 these 
we shall get a necklace of exquisite gems worthy of our 
motherland^ Hind. 

Besides the mother-tongue we shallneed an inter- 
provincial language to serve as a common language for the 
masses. Let that be Hindostani; neither Urdu nor Hindis 
but a harmonious blend of them both typifying in itself the 
two great cultures of our peoples reunited as one nation. 
Here, as we have also seen, English is a close rival, 
especially in all the higher fields of human activities. 

1 Rabindranath's winning the Noble Prise was proof enough of the 
yearning of the West for the Message of India. 
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There is a great future tor Hiuddstaui, and as India gains a 
higher and higher position as a nation, English will 
probably oome to occupy a position next to the mother- 

tODgue itself even within our national life. 

Lastly, as a member of the World Commonwealth 
of Nations and as a great member of the United 
Nations, India needs English. Perhaps this very fact will 
give to English a position within the land as an 
important interprovincial language. And above all in 
order that the ancient Aryan Message shall be pmolaimed 
to the world, and that thus India may fulfil her destiny, 
she should make the English language—^tbe worlddanguage 
of the future—^her own. 
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Enolish as world.lakouag?’^ 

Language admittedly one of the fundamental factors 
of unity in human society and repeatedly in the history 
of the world the language-bond has proved stronger than 
bonds of race and blood-relationship. The limits of 
nations in the past have been mainly linguistic. The 
barbdroi of the Greeks were those who did not understand 
and could not talk the language of the Hellenes, and 
the mlecchat were those who were unmoved by the 
sacred chants of the Vedas. This strength of the 
inguistic bond is quite clearly understandable if we only 
remember the fundamental aspect of language. Language 
is a human initituiion and each language embodies the 
achievements and reflects the aspirations of a particular 
section of the human race. Each language has grown 
spontaneously, as it were, with the growth of the people 
who speak it, and hence the speakers of it have an 
irresistible “fellow feeling” towards one another. 

The idea of human brotherhood is as ancient as the 
human race itself and with this idea has always gone the 
idea of a world-language. Leaving out of account ancient 
history, there have been no less than 71 attempts at 
universal language made since 1629 A.D. in Europe 
alone.* The first of these was by Descartes who in that 

The Bttbstaooeo his was contained in a inetuorandum commuoi- 
cated by me to the Northern Peace Conference Union, Stockholm, 
Swedten. 

* International Language by WJ. Clerke, 1907. The intormalion 
in the following paregrapbe has been mainly derived from this book. 
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year foreossted regular universal gramtuar; words to 
be ^rmed with $xed roots and affixes and to be in every 
case decipherable from the dictionary alone/* 

All such universal languages can be divided into three 
main types; <» priori^ a poiteriori and mixed. The first 
type creates arbitrary rules of grammar and an. arbitrary 
symbology for words. Ideas are divided into categories 
and each category is represented by a letter of the 
alphabet and so on with further sub-divisions. The system 
is much like the classification system of Dewey used in 
libraries with this difference that letters are used instead 
of figures. The second type takes the existing ‘^natural'* 
languages and seeks to combine the common features of 
all by invariable and more or less arbitrary rules of gram¬ 
mar. In this type the words are more or less recognis¬ 
able, though the sentence construction often jars on a 
sensitive oar. The mixed type is a mixture of these two 
types. 

The first type is obviously, in its very nature, cumbrous 
and impracticable. It may delight a mind which always 
seeks order • and regularity and which thinks in categories. 
But for use in everyday life such attempts are not of much 
. use. In the mixed type, too, the a priori element is a 
serious hindrance. In fact the utter unfamiliarity of the 
words as compared with the famiUar forms of natural 
speech constitutes a serious objection. 

The a posteriori languages present no such difficulty, 
for they are based entirely on the known natural languages. 
They can be simplified and regularised to a high degree 
of pCrfeotion. The most notable of such types in recent 
years haa been Esperanto invented by the late Dr. D. 
Zamenhof of Warsaw. BKmsolf a trained linguist, able to 
read, write and speak all the important languages of Buropei( 
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diiT0te4 bis whole iif9 i^his philaothropiCt idesl <ii a 
imhersal iaoguago^ Ho oavefuiijr analysed all g^umm^ra 
and laid dowa sisteeii lundamonial rules as au Irreduoiblo 
atdaimum. Ha similarly analysed ibe vocabularies of the 
various languages and arrived ab a oertain number of roofs 
from which by adding various <.,6!ixes of fixed value the 
whole complioated structure of a language could be butit 
up. He naturally took as his ^asis the Indo-European 
languages, for they belong to politically the most important 
part of humanity. But he did not confine himself to the 
Indo-European family alone. He took the broad principle 
of agglutination as a fundamental one in his language, 
thus rendering Esperanto a flexible language of immense 
power end an almost unlimited range of expression. The 
root vocabulary which be first published is a deeply and 
carefully thought-out piece of linguistic analysis. He has 
tried to take the roots with reference to tb.) number of 
speakers of the natural languages to whom they are familiar. 
Thus weli-nigb 60 per cent, of his roots are Latin in origin 
and nearly three quarters of the rest are Germanic. But 
he has given thought to “representation of minorities" 
as well, and the Slavic and other groups of the Indo- 
European languages have also contributed to a limited 
e^ttent. In any case, viewed from even a strictly linguistic ‘ 
viewpoint, Esperanto is a most remarkable invention and 
the work of a giant mind and of. a deeply loving heart. 

The exsenUal advantages claimed .for Esperanto ere its 
simplicity4 its flexibility and its regularity. The sixteen 
rules of grammar can be mastered by a man of average 
iotelltgence in about one hour’s time. The vocabulary 
ahduld, not present great difScqlty to any person familiar 
wftb ofie of the modern Europeim languages, and for an 
pduoated pe^.ont who knows more languages than one, 
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there should be no difficulty whatever, in shortf one 
read it fluently in about a weefc and to spefldf with ease 
may require as much longer. 

Of all the 0 pofUriori languages, so far launched into 
existence. Esperanto was the best adapted to be the 
World Language. But it had one fundamental Refect; lor 
a language to be adopted by any large number of human 
beings and to be used by them for any length of time 
must be living and growing It is exactly for this reason 
that no dead language can become the world-language. 
Now though Esperanto is not a **dead** language by any 
means, yet it possessea within it the “seed of death’*. 
Zamenhof had before him the example of Volapuk which 
was very much to the front in the days before Esperanto 
was first given out to the world. That language (Yola- 
piik) was wrecked by having too many changes being 
suggested in its structure; and there was no central 
authority to control and make note of these suggestions. 
Zamenhof therefore formed an International Central Com¬ 
mittee to deal with all matteis of change in Esperanto. 
He very ^sely kept himself strictly aloof from any inter¬ 
ference with this body. He gave them fullest perniission 
to add to the vocabulary and even to adopt new affixes as 
need arose and supplementary vocabularies have been 
issued more than once. But he definitely forbade any 
change in the sixteen fundamental rules. Of course he 
sa V the difficulties which would arise if these fundamentals 
were changed and he did not want to repeat the disaster 
that had overwhelmed Volapuk. But this very prohibi¬ 
tion was the “seed of death” for Esperanto. It, as it 
were, made tbe skeleton of the language rigid and fossi- 
lised; and if the skeleton does not grow and develop 
with the needs of the body, death must inevitably ensue. 
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In fact the history of Espewmto so iax has already definitely 
shown this weak spot. An accusative case suffis; was 
used in Esperanto to denote the direct object of a verb 
and also the *‘goal*' of a verb of motion. Undoubtedly 
both these are essentially usages sanctioned by Indo- 
European grammar^ but the latter type of the accusative 
is being gradually discarded in English and French, two 
of the most important languages of the present times. 
This part was, therefore, felt to be a diflSculty by most 
English Esperantists and some of them suggested its 
removal. Naturally Zamenhof would not allow it. Had 
he done it Esperanto would have split up long ere this. 
But the fact that he did not allow the change did nob 
prevent a split, and some of the aggrieved Esperantists 
started a new language, Ido, which was Esperanto with 
a few changes. Zamenhof prevented the dissolution of his 
language just at that time, but in that very prevention 
was demonstrated the existence of this fatal defect in bis 
scheme. It does not detract a whit from his great work 
that he did not see this defect because this defect must 
invaruibly exist in all ariifioial lanffuagiCs. Zamenhof had 
so far succeeded in reducing tho complications of grammar 
and had so carefully chosen his phonetic elements that 
one thought that he had reached the bed-rock of grammar. 
But there is no such thing afr a firm bed-rock of linguistic 
essentials. Language is a human institution and with the 
human race it must gfrpw and change. Hence all artificial 
languages must be foredoomed to fiulure. Had Zamenhof 
not included the'^accusative of motion*' in his scheme, 
even then some other difficulty might have arisen (the 
btiber accusative, for example) and a split must have 
reanltad sooner or later.' When in a living growing 
org^tpam there is rigidity anywhere, disintegration is the 
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mevitable resulii. And rigidHy in some features at ^aast, 
must be at the root of all artificial languages. 

Thus we are inevitably thrown upon the mtuml 
languages ol the world in cur search lor a world«langaage.. 

These languages are not *‘rigid** in any sense ol.the term 
because these have changed both in structure and ^vocabu> 
lary with the changing ages. They have grown with the 
people and have faithfully embodied and reflected their 
hopes and ideals. Their want of rigidity is evident even 
on a cursory acquaintance with their history.' 

The next question that would arise is, which of the 
present living languages is the best suited for this unique 
honour. In determining this question four main points 
have to be considered: (1) simplicity of structure, (2) wide 
extent, (3) commercial importance and (4) political 
strength. It is not at all necessary to labour these four 
points because they are self-evident to every one. Of 
course no one language known at present combines within 
itself all the four points together, so we have to take, as 
it were, a balance of all these qualities. Under the circum¬ 
stances and conditions of modern world-politics the last 
two are the most important. The'second qualification is 
neoes sarily implied in the third. The first quaiifi^oation is 
also necessary but not absdutely so. Thus Persian is 
perhaps the simplest of languages in grammar and struc¬ 
ture, hut it cannot assuredly take the position of a world- 
language. 

^ We ahould also vote that whenever any "catnral*^ language has 
become rigidfor any rcaeon it has ceased to be ''living'*, Sanskrit is a 
typical caie o| a once living language beocming "rigid" in gnmnmr 
and then becomiog *‘dead". The living langtngee of the people of 
India have ^vcwn and have prospered because no fetters wwe intrcdneed 
for tbem in the sbspe of gframpjitrs endowed with an almost religioiHt 
authority. . 

s 
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Taking, thar6for6, the queetion as a whole we must 
come to the oonolusion that Blaglish is the only language 
that comes nearest to fulfilling the four requirements. 
It is supreme as regards numbers and extent. Its impor¬ 
tance commercially is also unchallenged. Perhaps Spanish, 
commanding the vast Central and South American markets, 
is its nearest rival in that re-^pect, but even that is a 
good way behind. And the political strength of English- 
speaking races is beyond any doubt now. In fact the 
world-language must be tbe language of the races that 
lead the world politically.* The nations that wield this 
power are tbe British in tbe old world and the Americans 
in the new—and both speak English. 

While English thus fulfils the last three requirements 
it also possesses the first recommendation of sim licity. 
Of all the languages of Europe it is undoubtedly the 
simplest in structure. The only really serious rival of 
English for the position of a world-language was, till 
recently, French. This was due to the domination of 
France in European politics from the days of t/harlemagne 
onwards. But as already remarked, it is commerce, united 
to political power, that is the real deciding factor at the 
present time. And in respect of commerce, French takes 
the fourth place in the world, Spanish and German being 
considerably higher on tbe list. And the question of the 
political and diplomatic importance of English was decided 
when the Treaty of Washington closing the Busso- 
Japanese War was drafted both in English and in French. 
This and the Treaty of Versailles closing World War I, 

Thil WMtf>«ebief resson for tb« •c^pfasee of talm in RtKopo 
kitiag sc n»ity o«ntiiriei. Tlr*9 Oariiti*Q Chec^li duubtleu wm alw a 
fMtpr ipt £lM apraad of Latin, and the Churck also was a politioal power 
cf ^ firat magnitnda in tboae ages* 

a 
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have admitted English spbeoh as at least the equal of 
French in diplomacy and politics as well. 

English has another great advantage. Owing to the 
world-wide connections of England and owing to the 
varied foreign nations that have come to England during 
her long history the vocabulary of Bngli,>b has been 
enriched by foreign elements to a far greater extent tban 
that of any other European language. This in itself 
constitutes a claim to being adopted for international 
purposes. English is a Germanic tongue with' a prepon- 
derotingly Latin vocabulary.* Thus we see that even as 
regards structure and vocabulary English is eminently 
fitted to be the world-language. The force cf circumstances 
has put England at the head of world-politics and tha 
same circumstances have shaped the English tongue and 
have given to it a form which is already international in 
its simple structure and rich treasure of loan-words. And 
the pressing needs of rapid international communication 
will mould the language towards still greater simplicity 
and will ifnport foreign words in larger numbers yet,* till 
it will become one day the truly international world* 
language. No mere committee or a body composed of 
scholars, however eminent, can give .to English the 
position which the force of circumstances—cal) it Divine 
Providence if you will—is giving it. Languages are not 
moulded by committees or by scholars. The forces which 
mould nations can alone mould languages, 

1 Ttiis pbsoomeQOD is paralleled alse in UrdS in India. S'^tnittedbr a 
langnSge which grew ntider tbe political condiUona of the land in the 
l6tb centnTjf in order that the varkms peq)le of India onight nnder* 
stand ea^ other and aiio (heir foreign rnlera ftom Persiao-^eakilag, 
lands. 

> Consider, tat axample^ the *‘war-wordi.** 
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It there is anything clear amidst the present outward 
obaos in our world, it is the conviction held by all the best 
minds ^at the heart o£ our old world is now yearning for 
international and universal brotherhood. That is to be the 
key-note of the future, that is tbe*appointed destiny of the 
world. The feeling is there and as soon as the immense 
number of maladjustmen ts made at the close of World 
War II have been remedied, the forces of unity shall gather 
strength and shall carry all before them. And this same 
spirit of unity—-the Zeitgeist of our twentieth century— 
shall also help to mould the English speech to take its 
appointed place as the international world-language. 

For us in India the position is somewhat anomalous. 

But our history has furnished in miniature the same 

problem of a common language. Wo have had our 

language difficulties in the past. In the ancient days of 

Hindu supremacy—the days of theocracy—we had the 

sacred Sanskrit as our common tongue. In Europe, Latin 

occupied the same position once and for the same reasons. 

Later came the invasion of Islam and the establ^ishment of 

Moslem rulers in India. As long as Islamic power was 

more or less confined to local and provincial centres, its 

influence on the languages was not clearly marked. But 

under Akbar, when Islamic rule in India approached its 

seoith, we note the rare phenomenon of a common language 

growing up into iife,^ The Persian-speaking Emperors 

united the larger part of India under their sway and these 

political conditions grafted the rich Islamic vocabulary of 

Ir<m on to the vernaculars of India, Bound Imperial 

BeUii and its neighbourhood a new language was bom of 

Indo-Iraniah parentage, This language was Urdu^ which, 

as^ tba name implies,' was the langm^a of the eatnp and 
’' , > ' * ■ ■ ' 

^ The bejfjionhigt of :X}ri& are' abqit a ceatpry earlier. 
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it has served ever since as the common speech for inter- 
provincial intercourse all over India. It may also be 
pointed out that tho political supremacy of Islatzi IB Agift 
gave to Persian the position of the diplomatic language of 
Asia just like that of French in Europe. The Indian 
nation, struggling to become a real united people, is deeply ' 
concerned with the question of a common language, a 
national language, as it were, for India. That question 
has been already practically settled by the forces which 
have unified the Indian peoples. When the English came 
to India they found Urdu already in possession of the 
field as the common tongue and they accepted it as such. 
The antagonism, artificially fostered for personal or political 
reasons between Hindi and Urdu, is bound to die out as 
the people unite closer together. The common language 
of India is to be neither the Sanskritised Hindi of the 
Pandits of Kg^i, nor the Arabioised Urdu of the Moulavis 
of Lucknow, but it will bo a language having a vocabulary 
borrowed from both Sanskrit and Arabic; and just because 
united Indip shall embody the Hindu^IsIamic culture, its 
language also shall symbolise this Hindu-Moa’cm unity. 
The people shall be moulded into a united Indian nation 
and their common tongue shall be the Hindostani language 
—a tongue ^enriched with gifts from all our Indian 
languages. Here also we see the problem being solved by 
the force of the the spirit of the age, which calls 

so loudly to the peoples for unity and co-operation. 

Such is our miniature language problem in India. 
It was not for nothing that Providence guided England 
to our shores and made her tho supreme power in our 
land. With the English-speaking races we shall have to 
work out our destiny and hence in the days to come, we too 
shall have to learn ISngiish, Not only for “intemationfid*’ 
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but even for our national purposes EngUsb will have to be 
used in a larger and larger measure. Hind5st&nl will, of 
course, be useful for the masses but for all important 
aspects of international contacts English will have to be 
used. We have already made English our own language to 
all Intents. With our growing “national’* patriotism we 
wiU, of course, learn out own languages first, but we must 
have English as compulsory second language like the rest 
of the educated classes all the world over. 
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GENERAL INDEX 

(The referenoee are throughout to pages) 

a in Bengali, 129 and fa 2.^ 
a in Sanskrit, 129-30. 
a (short or long) in 3 >7. 

a aeries in Doric Greek, 174. 

in A Testa, 312. 

Abakan, 878 (Table XLiITT). 

Abkharisb dia'ecta. 380, 381 (Tsblo XDIV).. 

A6favf change of vowel), 178-74. 

end vuwel gnadation. 208 fn. 2. 
in Harnitic. 356 fn. 5. 
in T -B., 174-76. 

in Sanskrit—no true 174 and fn. 1. 
in aemitic-—no syntactical, 899. 
is qualitative, 174« 

phase of, ni'^st diflBcult to account for, 174 fn. 3. 

Abor, 216 (Tfeble IX). 

Abtsstnian, 342 (Table XXXV), 403 (Table XLVI), 414-15. 
Accent, 167-71. 

important item in Phonology, 17. 

in Sanskrit nouns, 171. 

pitch, 168-69* 

pitch, effect of, 170-71. 

pitch, in Hornerto Greek. 168-69* 

pitch, in I—A. Tetnaculars, 169 fn. !• 

piteh, in liithnanian, 808. 

pitch, in Sanskrit (Vedio), 168 fn. 8. 

pitch, in Swedish, 278, MO. 

, pitch* ia musical, 170 fu. 4* 
poeitioo of, determines sound ohanges, 168. 
rules of. uudexato^ in Pudo-text, 4-28. 
shifting of, indicates important part of a word, 170-71. 
stress, 168. 
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Aeoa&fe 

Hrau. ^rotopment of/in Baogsli. iftg aad fo. 1. 
ilran, effect iff, 169*70. 
etteae» in Aveeta, 168» 170,814. 

■kresa, in English, 168,170. 
etnas. In Germsnio, 278. 

Btxeaa, in Keltic, 278. 
atreaa, in Latin, 168, 284. 

Btzeae, in Modern Greek, 168 and fn. 2,169, 296. 
etESSB, in Fnrai GujarStl, 169 fn. 1. 
stieae, in PMsian, 168* 
atreaa, in Welsh, 168,278 fn. 2. 

•treea, tendencj towards, in Bengali, 147. 

etreae, when strong is painful to the ear, 168 and fa. 9. 

•a of two kinds, 168-69. 

-a two in depaU-dvandta, 190. 

Aduamenian Inscriptions, language of, 65, 310, 816*17, 818. 

ACBSUH (Greek), 292 (Table XXV). 

AoBin (of Sumatra), 836 (Table XXXni). 

Adam*e apple, 109, 111, 115 fn. 4. 

AnisBio, 881 (Table XLIV). 

AdjeetiTee, compound participial, in and ludO'Aryan, 212-13. 

Adaerbe 'deacriptiTe’ (see also dhvanydtmaha words), 851. 

Amlio (Greek), 291,292 (Table XXV). 

Abtouam (Greek), 292 (Table XXV). 

Afixee, infleetional, cannot be traced to independent worde, 31 and fn. 2. 
form-building or word-building, 184*88. 

Table of I.*E., 188 (Table VII). 
various kinds of I.*E., 182*84. 

Affrieatea, vdcolees and voiced in Aveeta, 8l8. 

Atanas Baloch group, 229 (Table XI). 

AjroBAM dialects. 282 (Table XII), 288*84,824. 

AvoXah Momool, 878 (Table XLIII), 879. 

Africa, languages of, 841*68. 

pKffx>4gg)ntiDaUng languages dcuninate south of egoator, 28. 
A0M,gK^t (Table XXXIX), 

Agglprinating: 

rloffee^coial, 81 fn. 8. 
languagM, 20*81,88 (Table 1). 
langaa^ partial^, 28, 80*81, 
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Agglntmating (eontd .)— 
prefix** 28,38 H^ble I). 

prefix enffix., 28,29*80,38 (Table IK 

principle ia Eaperanto, 27. 

stage, primitiva isolating langnage passed into, 49. 

cnffix-, 28-29« SS (Table I). 

Snmerian language is, 417. 

type is most widespread, 26. 

type, of sentences, 49 and fn. 1, 60-61. 

type, subdivisions of, 27*28. 

Agglutination, charaoterietic feature of. 26. 
gives great flexibility, 26. 
in Drsvidian very clear, 29. 
in inflected languages, 27. 
in Japanese fairly loose, 421-22. 
in Melanesian verbs, 388. 
in Sanskrit, 36 and fn, 1. 
in Tokharian noun declension, 301. 
in Turkish, 26-27. 
meaning of, 25. 
principle of, 26*27. 

AHfRWA?!, 264 (Table XX). 

Ahmedabad (Hindi; GujabIti, 264 (Table XX), 

Ahom, 218-14,^215 (Table TX). 

Aikwb DiALEOt, 346 (Table XXXVI). 

Aindra School of Grammarians, 425-26,431. 

Aimu DIALRCT8, 371, 372 (Table XLI). 

Aitona, 216 (Table IX). 

Aka, 215 (Table IX). 

Acuadiam, 402, 403 (Table XLVI), 404*06. 

Albanian (or Illyrian) branch of !.*£., 301, 302 (Table XXVII). 
element in Bulgarisn, 804. 
influenced by Blaric, SOI. 
inscriptions, SOI fn. 1. 

Turkish and Modern Greek, admixture in, 301. 

AnoTiAir niAniBOTS, 370, 372 (l^ble XLI). 

AnaniAB (Arabic), 403 (Table XLVD* 

AiiQoniOn, 329 (Table XXXX), 830. 

Alliterative oonemd in Bantu, 28. 
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Atoua (Oxe«k term for enimala)* 3 . 

AtTAt, 39. 

toily (fM UBAi^sad Ai/iai faoilliee). 

Ai>tai* 1 uasi, 878 {Table XUII). 

Alt-Indigcht 31 fo. 2 « 
a^tfk-type of omnpouuda, 36 fa. 2 . 

AmalgAXDAttogoIoflectioQelt 31 fn. 8 . 

Ambbioa, Sooth, group of languages, 829 (Table XXXI), 88 l» 88 . 
AmbriOAM EuGUaH, 64 . 

Amencan Indian ges>ure language, 12 and fn. 4 . 
languages, characteristica of, 46 , ^ 7 - 38 - 
langtt<)geB, claBai 6 ration of, 828 , 329 iTable XXXI) 380 - 38 . 
languages, region of, 827 - 83 . 

^ Americae, incorporating Unguagee confined to the two, 24 , 
Ambario, 408 (Table XLVI). 

Abot (Cbineee). 388 (Table XLV). 

Amritsar PamIbI, 264 (Table XX). 

Aoak^j, 73 - 77 . 

of, 76 - 77 , 

expxeee^ nuAtbematically. 75 - 
■*lalee—*» 78 fn. 2 , 76 . 

important factor in language growth, 466 - 66 . 
in Sanskrit declension 74 , 139 . 
in Sanskrit dual 74 - 75 - 
levels away ditforencee, 76 - 77 , 151 . 
source of exceptions, 151 . 

, working of, 75 - 76 . 

Analyaie and eyntbesia, the double process in language, 8 . 
continuous, <rf compound concepts, 47 - 48 . 
firom synthesis to, 53 - 66 . 

Analytic: ^ 

noun decl^ision in Xeltic, 273 . 
etage, advan» towards, 80 fn. 2 , 84 , 63-64 and 53 fn. 2 . 

stage in Melanesian 338 . 
structure in Bulgarian, 804 * 
atrocttire in Middle Iranian, 66 . 
structure in Modern FeraJan. 66 ^ 65 , 

ttrUa^ra ib. Pacific Ocean Languages, 388 . 

- > 
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tendency in Banekritf 
type in Modern Semitic* 401. 

^6 of langoAgM, (l^ble I). 

Anaptyxis (^rctTflli)^ 163-64. 

by insertion of a consonant * 165. 
by insertion of a naeal* 165. 
in Aveeta pronunciation^ 165 fn. 4. 

Anatolian. 376 (Table XliIII). 

AkdaIiOsiam dialect (Arabic). 403 (Table XLVIl, 414, 
Amdalusiak dialect (Spsnieb)* (Table XXIV), 288. 

Amuascan language, 267. 

Xndhba langoages (or Telugu). 221 tTable X), 226 and fn. 1. 
AholO'Saxon, (Table XXllll, 280. 

Animal cry of children, 40. 
cry etage of langnagea, 42-43. 
impulsee* 44 and fn 1. 

Animsle communicate feelings by sounds, 2. 
m breeding eeason most vocal, 3 fn. 1. 
named after the eound they make. Id and fn. 2. 
eounde are not language* 2. 
thinking is rudimentary* 3 and fn. 2, 4 and fn. 1. 

Annam, literary language of* 381. 

Anthropology and Linguietics, 18,202-U3. 

need fur thd study of, 512. 

Anuf^up in Sanskrit and Aveeta, 3l5> 

Apabhraifo4a, 246 {see Ptakritei< 

early Tertiary Prakrits, indistinguishable from* 246 fu. 8. 
KhaAa. 251. 

JSagaxa* 252. 

stage of Pr&krite*_24S-46. 

Vrac^R, 261. 

Apache argot of Paris* 266. 
dphOnOf, 438 (Table XliVlI). 
iphthonga^ 438 (Table^XJLVII). 
dialect of America* 328 in. 2. 

Ababio* 411<14. 

anment* 403 tTable^DVI)* 411-12. 
oleseioalf 67. 
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Ababio 

ioflarace of. on Spaniob, 268. 

«oonds» imitated from camele, 161 fn. 3. 
ocmnda teensformed i& BalSei, SS4. ' 
study of» in Eoropei 440'49. 

ABAGomAM (Spanish)» C^iabloXXIV}, 266. 

AEAXAif^BoBitA Langctaqis. 216 (Table IXK 
Abakaic, 403 (Table XL VI), 408-11. 

Ababat (Asiatic) 1 302 (Table XXIX). 

Abauban, 829 (Table XXXI). 332. 

Abawak, 329 (Table XXXI). 391.32. 

Aboadian. 292 (Table XXV). 

Archa<?o’ogy, need for etadj of, 202. 

Arotic Awebtca group of languages, 369 (Table XL), 370-71, 379 
(Table XLI). 

Ardha^Maffadhi, (Table XIV), 248 , 252. 

ardha^matrH 123 and fn. 4, 124 and fn. 1, 308 and fn. 1 

(sec Scbm). 

ardha-tattama words, 253-54. 

Argots of India, 266. 

Abmbnian Bbanch of L-E., 302 (Table XXTX), 305-06. 

Abmobioami 276 (Table XXII), 277. 

Article, de6nite, suffixed in Albanian, 301 fn. 2. 
postposition in Basque, 420. 
suffixed in BounHuuan, 285-86. 

Articulate speech—mental processes accompany, 16. 
speech—, 6. 
words —f 42- 

Abtan Bbanoh of L-E. languages, 306-25. 
cultore, indoenced by foreigners, 60 fn. 2. 
culture spread over India, 60-61. 

. dialects, corrupted by Non-Aryans, 248. 

Pifisions of, 229 (Table XI), 309*10. 

Imurand Outer Languages, 280-81. 
limgaages* grammatioal peculiarities of, 307-09. 
larignages in India, 228,299 (Table XI)« 230-66. 

Taoe-irnffligrotions into^dia in sueeessire waxes, 228-81. 
xoefei in Engliab, 9 fn. S. 

.'SapOtinted'languages, 231. 
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Arjua spread over Xodia* 59*62. 

Atjttdooid* 109. UO (Fig. 1). 

A8BANT1 DtALBCM, 358 (Tftble xxxvni). 

Ashsvno, 297 (T*bie XIII). 

Aviatio (lonie 0ro«k>. 292 ^Tabl XXV), 

A4oka Iniieriptions, 246. 

Aapiratec ( VTfnm )• (Table IV). 
became apirantftio Modem Gzeek, 995. 
in Greek, 119 fn. 4* 

Pure, 139. 

voiceless (in Sanskrit)* 189. 

Aspiration, 110. 

Assam and Burma branches of Ian ru age* 218*30, 

AssAMlsa. (Table XIV), 269. 260 (Table XVII). 
derived from M&gadhi, 262. 

Eastern, 260 (Table XVII). 
historical literature in, 214y 

Ididdle, North and South dialects (TibetO'Burmau), 215 (Table IX)t 
Assimilation, 166. 

progressive and regressive, 166. 

Aasociaticn of groups in the mind, 71*72. 

Asbtriau (res BabylonismAasyrian). 

Af^dhy&yi, 102,428 (ass also P&o>°i)i 
commentary 0 Q» 432*33, 485. 
re*anrange3, 488« 
unique achievemeot, 428. 

AtBapasuan, 329 (Table XXXI), 8S0« 
itmanepada^ 866 fn. 3. 

in Greek, 290. 

Atro, 291 (ass also Ionic). 

Augmmt, 187*88. 
a- in Sanskrit. 36. 

in l.*E. is modiOcatory. 182 tn,i, 188 (Table VII), 
indicated past time, 188. 

Augmented and Augmentlesa forms in Sanskrit. 186 In. 6. 

AunVE. 846 (Table XXXVl). 

AuBTBALUHLAjiauAOBs. 889,840 (Table XXXIV). 841. 
connected vrith Dravidian. 889. 
influenced by aoeial institutioos. 827 fn. 1* 
northern, its Ibree diiisiont, 841. 
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AOMBfO LAHODAikM io Indk, 308.310 (Table vni). 31148 (««# also 

AtrffBO.AiMTio» 310 (Table Vtll). 883. 834 (Table XXXIII, 

AtrmoKBSUN lanodaobs, 886,886 (Table XXXlIX), 837-89. 
of India, 310 (Table VUl). 

Anxiliazy verba, 08. 
in Boglish, 68» 
in Modern Qteek, 395. 
in Modem Indo^Aiyan, 68. 

AtaiivI, 361. 

influence of. on Pali, 248. 

Average prononeiation. 14146. 

Aveste. ahura and daeva words in, 88. 
end Sanskrit, 3I6‘I6> 
oompared with Bamkrit, 810*16. 

GItbio dialect of, 148 fn. 3. 
literatYoe. 808 820*21. 

' meaning of tbe word, 309 fn. 1. 
aaered books of tbe Zoroaetrians. 9Cfi. 

■oript for Modem Irin. 624 fn. 2. 

eepapos, 63 (ass also Frepositiinal. 

or modificatory words in Sanskrit are noon forms, 160. 

AitadbI, 361,262 (Table XVllI). ‘ 
dealt with the Bima*cjele. 263. 

AaiRBAUAH dieleota of Tnrki, 378 (Table XLtlI)« 

Aaxio (of Mexico), 820 (Table XXXI>. 

*Beby leetnre', 41 fn. 3. 

BAivtiONUH'AaaxAiAM, 408 (Teble XLVI)* 4o4*06. 

BARio»A])«TAMiuDio, 408 (Table XLVI), 410. 

Beby-talk (see child), 41. 

BApAoA dieleot, 3S^ (Table X), 324. 

Ba 4 »bilI, 363 (Table XVIUb 

BiJU (of SiitnktrO), 886 (Tabla XXXXU). 

BA|«»L a83 (Ty>l0XII). 384.818 (Ikible XXX), 814. 

Bai^I di^ta Inf Tibetenii 818. 

flAli>4jM gtopp, 868 (Table XXXVUl). 

BlnaA>iti,864 (Table XX).,, , 

BAMliit.3^(TbbIeXX>. 
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Ba-sto, 28, 848, 847 (T^bto XXXVB), 848. 

«Uit6i«tiT» concord in* 88. 
and Pal, 808. 
ehatacteriatics of, 26, 2B. 
closely knit family, 840 imd fn. 1. 

Tucker's divie one of. 846 fn. 4. 

Ba*»tdid. 342 (Table XXXV), 840, 868 (Table XXXVni), 864-66. 
Bab, 868 (Table XXXVIII). 

BXbI, 216 (Table IX) (sea Bodo). 
barbdro*, 486, 62$. 

BaboistZ, 282 (Table XIT). 

BashqalT, 287 (Table XHI). 

Basbktb, 877, 378 (Tbble XLIII). 

Basqdis, 24, 4SK) 21. 

abetiact ideae lacking in. 421. 

Incorporating Agglutinating type, 81 fn. 1. 
influttoce of Spanish and Fxeudi on, 421, 
inBuencs oo Spanisb, 288. 
midmiy bft«ew American and Ugrian, 420. 

-verb tea complex thing to co-ijugate. 24. 

Batak (of Sumatra), 336 (Table XXXIII). 

Baotix, 886 (Table XXXIII). 

Bboaoxb, 868, 864 (Table XXXIX). 

Bhdawi Bgyptihn, 408 (Table XLVI). 

BBBlBf, 229 (Table XI), (Table XIV), 269, 260 (Tbble XVU). 
dexiTed from Migadhi, 252. 
verb conjugation influenced by Mand& in, 212. 

Behiatun Inaoriptioa. 310. 

Bbmba dialeot. 846,847 (Table XXXVII). 

Bbmoau, 229 (Table XI), (Ok^ble XIV), 269.260 (Table XVQ). 
derived from MAgadhI, 262. 
literature, 268^9. 

modem, is clearly analytic, 84 fn. 2. 

BiiieAU*AaBAiiBSB eub-gioap. 269 fn. % 

BoatoIO^I, 2^ (Table XVU). 

BbIwIlpobI, 267 (Table XV). 

Bhill influpnoe on Xbliinl, 296.' 

BBomml, 259, 260 (TAhle XVIX). 

BBOnI, 214,216 (Table IZ>, 218. 
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Pwwkrit Tdrbttt 187. 

Bbcmh. 910 (Table Vin). 

Bible (Lntber'el. inflaenee of, 67. 

Bilabial «. l^^O. 

•s in I 'E.. 180 fn. 1. 

B 1 I.UI. 864 (Table XXXTX). 

BoDo.OlC (TuMeTX). 918-19. 

BoEonAn, 999 (Table XXV). 

Bogbaz kbei 996. 

inecriptione. 897, 

Bombaj, 69 fn. 1. 

three languages spoken in, 618* 

ISoMBAT (PAEsri GiijarStt 964 (Table XX). 

Bopsdepa fcbool of Grammar. 435-86. 

Borntj, 368 (Table XXXVTIT). 

Borrowed words, 161 (see foreign words). 

Bow-wow fbeoty. i8- 

BnlTOl. 89 fn. 4,991 (Table X), 996-97. 

Bras-bbIsrS, 968 964 (Table XX). 

Biancbeeof Lingnisttc Studies, 16-18. 

Breton or Aemorioam. 976 (Table XXIT), 977, 

Bsttanwic (BaTTBONro), 970 (Table XXTI). 

BeokpI, 987 (Table XTtT). 

Bnddbism and P'ftkrits, 944-45. 

factor in making Greater Tndm, 61 fn. 9. and fn. 8. 

Buddbietic oenon—the Pali of the, 946. 

BotOABiAW, 302 (Table XXVTIll, 868.04. 

farthest letnowd from the SlaTie 4ype, 803*04. 
modem, inOnence on Boamsnian, 886. 

BtTMDEXiT, 264 (Table XX). 

*Bnnd^e8' of impmseions, 6. 
oloeely related, 9. 
eominon fector of, 6-8. 
fresh and zeatmaged. 7.9, 

)6tiaooin> (Germanic dialect of Bargsndy), 879t (Table XXm). 
Bnrcnndian (Italicl, (Table XXlV), 987« 

BmiOHa, 914^ 918 (Table IX), 218*19. 

•BoBOtmBal (Kbafnni), 967. 

BoBTAt (BmI Voligd), 878 (Teble XUZO, 879, 

m 
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BOBBif A M, 842 il^le XXXV), 34844,845 (T^bl» XXXVl). 
*0 lock lik* Tutkegpc*, 844 bu 9. 


CacQmififtl («f< cerebial ot ), fn» 8. 

Calabbian, 809 (Table XXVIl). 

OALoum DiALBOT OB Bbmoau, 260 (Table XVU). 

Cambodian, 210 (Table VUl) (lee aleu Ebmer). 

Oanaanitb. 403 (Table XL\ I). 403*08. 

Canada and Cnitbd States oeoot of Lanouaobs, 829 (Table XXXIl, 
330. 

Canton dialect, 383 (Table XLV) {ne aleo Cbiaese), 

Cabib, 329 (Table XXXI}. 

(Taee, accusative in Esperanto, 682. 

comitative ( BU ) m Tokhabian, 800 in. 2. 

-endinge in Indian Vetnaculcue, 191 fn. 4. 

Genitive, in Sudan languagee, position of, 860 fn. 2. 

in Bntannio oolj[ one form, 278 fn. 8.. 

in Hittitb, 298. 

in Modebb Qbbbk, 296. 

in PrIebit, 960. 

in Sbmitio, 400 01 

in Tokhabian, 300 01- 

Instrumental, in Obbbk, 290. 

Inatrumetftel, in Sanskrit, 69. 

Locative, in Gbeek, 2.0. 

Partitive genitive (pluiab in Tokhabian, 801. 

Castilian, (Table XXIV), 288. 

Catalan, (Table XXIV), 287. 

Cadoasian, 879-80,381 (Table XLIV), 389. 

InOecting, 881 iTable XLIV)-Agglutinating, 81 fn. 1, 
influence in Armenian, 806. 
wamA for Indo-Eubofeah, 269 fn» 4, 
ceba—verbs in Sanebrit, 187 fn. 2. 

Celebes dialeots, 887. 

CentralT'orest dialeots (of Modem Indo-Aryan), 299 (TableXI). 
Centum and Satam, 165 fn. 6. 
gxoupe of I ‘B.i 269*70. 

Centum (Latin), correct pronunciation of, 270 to. 8. 
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)i IW (Kg. 4). U8 (Kg. t>, U» (od (a- S, 18«. 

•* in Bribml ftlpTiaba^ are primaary formt^ 119 Ca. 1. 

•m ^ranting in A mia. 814. 

Catcbmliaing in PAiCld. 248. 

ObXkwI, 260 (Otebla XVIt). 

CBAii,2lO(TlableVni). 

Obablbs V. a fina linguiet* 181 and fn. fl. 

CHEOHBHiflH, 880,881 (Table XLIV), 

Cbbbobsb, 828* 

CHaATTiseAPBf, 269 (Table XVIID. 

Ohibooba. 829 (Table XXXI), 882. 

(Tbild aeqoires speech,' 142-44. 

aot« out to fall length while de^sribing. 12. 

begins to have concepts, 42. 

cry of the new-bom. 40. 

earliest words ofi 41 fn 1. 

has no special aptitude for any language. 142 fn. 1. 

imitates tbeaonnd it hears, 40-42, 142 fn. 1. 

learning toepsaV, 6, 

linguistic growth of, is on epitome of human Uaguistio history, 39*40. 

names animals, 13 and fn. 2. 

st^es in the linguistic growth of. 40-42. 

thinks in sentences, 42 'see also knguoge). 

CBnresB, 28. 80 fn. 2, 389 fn. 2. 

and Sudan languages compared, 80, 349 fu. 1. 
best erample of I^okting language. 22.23. 
book language. 892 fn. 2. 

Cantonese d'aleot of, 887 fn. 2. 

eboiaeterisKceot. 385*93« 

elaenca, 885,894. 

coupling of words in, 888. 

dialsds, historiosl connections between, H84. 

dialects, vocabulariss appsar nncoonactsd, 364. 

dictionaries, 887 snd fn. 1. 

dictionsiy ^Dtains 44,000 words, 387 fn. 1* 

sorly ioflsetioaal stage dF, doubtful. 386. 

eight toues ettumereted in, 387 fn. 4. 

. every word it a iD'A'iCea in, 892. 

foorptuM^l tones'Of, 886*88. 
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CBimbm (oontd.)~ 

'fall* tnd 'tnipty' vordt iiit 49» 881>99. 
kistoty of, S03<94, 

liAgoagA and culture infloenced Japan, 492, 

literary langoaget moderu, 898. 

literary language cf Old and Middle periods, 398. 

Mandarin (or Pekingese) dialect, 888 (Table XLV), 387, S94« 

modem words in. 890 and fn. 1. 

no /ormergrammar in, 391*92. 

or monosyllabic family, 389 ff. 

parts of speech determined by positimi. 80 and fn. 9. 

root'ideas in, 892. 

sentence-construction in, 80, 

spoken in Western Formosa, 835. 

Standard Dictionary of, 887 fn. 1. 
tones in, 88A-88. 

unbroken literary records in, 88|. 

•writing, SS8-00. 

•writing is indigenous, 895 fn 9. 
written language uniform, 881. 

Chronicles, in Assamisb, 914. 
in RlfaiiwlpT, 265. 
in RIjasthInI, 965. 

OHSHpA DiALBOi^in the Pani&b, 9^. 

ChukcBI DiAtsoT, 372 (Table XLI). 

Ohubch Slatio (or Old Bolgarian>. 809 (Table XXVTTI), S(^. 

Cbuvash, 377, 378 (Table XLTH). 

OinoASBiAu, 380, 881 (Table XLtV). 

Classical languages, study of, 519. 

style, 150 and fns. 9 and 8. 

Clsssidsm and romanticism, 149-61. 

Clasaies of tbs Parsls, study of, 519. 

‘Clicks' (peeulisr sneticm-soonds), 348-44. 

Cooein'Cbjha niAiiBOTs, 898 (Tebls XLV). 

CoUoqnisl becomes 'Standard* dlslset in Ganc. 998, 994 (Tsbls 
XXVI). 

Common sneestor of languages, remote, is hypothetical, 91, 

Oomparatim aud historical methods of Philology, 15*10, 

OemparatiTc Mythology fouod«d by Msk Mftlltr, 456. 
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CoropwatiTe Philology bom. iil, 

Comparattve Region, atody of. founded by Max MttUer, 4BS. 

CoraparatiTe Syntax, 16-17. 
by Dalbr&ck. 461 fa. 1. 

Gomtioandg, aluk.typa of. 86 fo. 9. 

at 'alpbabetiral prooesaionB*. 192 98. 

ai *pai«atheUcal clauaea*. 190* 

devatA drandta* ham two accents, 190. 

distingoished from jaxtapoution. 189. 

dvandva, 86 fn. 3. 

dtandva, dual number !□, 74*76. 

formation of, undaretood in (he Pada-text, 423. 

generally of two members in early L-E^ langnagee. 190^ 

express one concept and have one accent, 190« 

in Avesta. 190 fo. 1|« 

in Basqub are polysynthetic, 491. 

in Gkbman, 192-98. 

in Hebkbw, 86 fn. 3^ 

in I*-B. langnagea. 86,169-98. 

in Samsxbit are analytic constructions, 86,191. 

in Ssiimc, 401. 

in Vedas, 190. 

in WatsB, 36 and fn. 4. 

long, in Obeek, 190, 290 and fn. 8. 

long, usual in classical SamSebit, 190*98, 290. 

meaning of, is a resultant, 86. 

power of building, in I..£. languaget, 86*86,968. 

eyntactioal suffixes omitted in true, 36. 

OoDoepts, abatrsct, growth of, 48. 

and percepts, grouping snd regronping of, 47« 

componnd, 47. 

compound abstract, 48. 

eonerete. 47. 

definition of, 6. 

^labels* for. 6. 

latent capacity of drawing, 44^ 
must be put togetbcr, 7-8. 
neir, compouud, 180. 

power of drawing, dwiacteristie of hnman iN^nga, 89. 
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Concepts [eontd ^— 

procoM of dxft^gi is centinnom, 47. 
pore. 47. 

speeeb begioa with, 0. 

sjatbesiB ofi foHowe eneljeie of percept*. 7-8. 

CoNOo oBonp 01^ lakodao&s, 847 (Tflbld XXJyiL]t 348. 

CoDBODAiits, cbussSB of, io Avoeto end Saksxrit, 314. 
in Ssicmo indicste the purely lexical element*. 32. 
in SBumo. supply the idea, 401* 
intervocalic, dropped in MabIb^jtbT, llSO. 
usual definition of, not accurate, 115 fn. 2. 

Contact sounds (Bnlrpg). 116*21. 

Contamination in languages. 77*79. 
phonetic, 78. 
syotflctical, 78*79. 
verbal, 77*78. 

Continuant*. 116. 

classification of, 183*34. 

Coptic, 364 (Table XXXIX), 366*66. 

Copula, 437. 

CoBNiaii, 276 (Table XXII), 277. 

Counting among primitive people, 47. 

CBEOUt (Table XXIV). 288- 
Cbetan angient (or Minoan), 415*16 
(Greek) dialect, 291, 292 tTableXXV). 

Culture words from Gebbk and Latih in other bianchoi of 196 
and fn. 1. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions, 318. 

limitation* of, script in Old Persian, 312. 

ClCLADiO, 292 (Table XXV)* 

ClPBiox (GteekI dialect, 292 (Table XXV,', 

CiBCB (or Bohemian), 802 iTable XXVIUt. 304, 

d(8} in Modern Gre^, 395. 
d in Old Persian was originally z, 314, 

Dacca dmi.bot Bengali ,’^280 (Table XVII). 

DAKi, 316 (IkiblelX). 

Dakbh! (tJrdfl), 268,264 (Table XX), 

Daiota. 829 (Table XXXI), 880. 

DlKftfX tsa, ((Eable XIV). 
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DiLitATtAX, 989» 895. 

Bavaha 8i»1ect. 8^5 fTftbla XXXVX). 

DAinss, fTable XXHI), 280. 

DAM)AroKlF?iioB0op8 0FDATOrc,229 (Table XD, 287 (l^ble XHD, 
236. 

Dabdto (or Pi^OA), 228. 229 (Table XU, 236. 237 (l^ble Xm). 388>S0. 

810 . 

early exleot of. 236 and 938. 
inflneoce in Gipst languages, 239, 
inflaen<« on XoAka^T, 258. 

Barde menti<»ted in Sanskrit epfoe, 236 and fn. 4. 

BabI DTALEiOT. 319 (Table XXX), 824. 
daSia (aspirate), 439. 

Be-a*piraHon in Sanskrit and Grbbe, 157. 

Begradation of religiouaand numl words, 103. 

B«>riTed crucepts, 179. 

Berived ooniugatlone in Arabic, 400. 

Berived forms in Arabic. 898 fa. 3. 

(standard) MsiSthT, 257 (l^bleXVI), 258. 

Bedya words, 253-54r 
Detandgara (Ma^zino). 517 fn. 2. 

Befwit!—« Persian dialect, 281 (n. 2. 

BbivXl, 216 (Table IX). 
dhvanyitmaka words: 
function of. 851. 
in Brnoau, 16,361 In. 9* 
in Ewe, 851. 

Dialectal differenees less in Europe than in India. 51I* 

Bials'ts, 141. 

and laBgnages.''iM fn. 9. 
in Greece. 69. 

mentionud in Lingniatio Survey India, 516-16. 

*pnre—* are imp eeible, 466. 
dUtmia (thougfat), 489. 

Bing Dong theory, 18. 

DniXA, 858 (Table X^VIII)* 

Oinkalt,^. 864 (ItebU XXXIX). 

Bionyiidi Threa, grammar by, 489^ 

Bivine Spark of the Mind, 7. 

pcagf JPA]lllBt»^264 (Tabbt XX)* 
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Bobio Gsns, a9X, 302 (Tftblt XXV). 

Doublits, C(5. 

]>r&n4B group of Dbayioiait, 291 (T«blo X), 922*34r 

Dbatidian* 220« 231 (Table X), 222-28. 

aneientf sonree of Austbaluh langaagea» 889. 

and AubtbaltAN laoguagea, 222 

aod Cb»tb, 222. 

and Fimro UaBiOi 220 Bnd 222 

and Sumefi 222. 

borrows Sahskbit wordtt 268. 

cbaraoteristios of, 227 

Intermediate gronp of, 221-26. 

Dram langaage, 18 fn. 1. 

Dual accidental, 75. - 
in Gothic. 279. 
in Gbbbk and Sansebit, 290. 
in 206 fn. 2. 
in Nama, 868. 
in Prakbit, 250- 
in 8 ANSXBIT, 71-76. 
natural, 74 fn. 2, 358 fn. 4. 

Duala dialect, 347 ITable XXXVII). 

Dutch, (Table XXIII), 281. 

Dtah, 386.836 'Table XXXIII). 

Dj^namicalty idTariable language, 83. 

Dynamioally varying Ungaaga. 31,38 (Table I). 


9 in I.-B. • 8(^ In. 1. 
e 18) and « {*) in Aveata, 811. 
e-aeriei of vowel-gradation, 176. 
e (abort or long) in L*B., 307. 

Bast Ibahian, 231* 232 (Table XIIi, 283 86. 

Bgba group (of Man-fn), 368 (Table XXXVIII). 

Bcsstiah, ancient, 864 (Table XXXIX), 865-66. 

aoeient and modern, 82 fB. 3» 855 fn. 3,361 (Table XXXIX ), 865-66. 

Arabic, 418. 

Bioai, 403 (XIiVI), 418. 

BLAtfira. 417-18 (ms alio Sosiah)« 

Bus Dialbots (Gbbbk), 202..(TabIa XXV)* 
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c 

Elu,249. 

dertvalion of the oame* fia. 
deriTed from Peli, 862. 

Embryo niate of hnnaan child. 89. 

Emoticoal emphasis (or exeggeratioa) in tangoagei 99. 

people, speech of, 18 fo. 2. 

Emotions, developinent of, in a child, 40.. 

Ending -At in ATesta, 814. 
ndm ( ) in Abtan. 809. 

ftt ( ^ ) in Aryan, 809. 

Ekolibb, 9. 80 fn. 8,66. 

as the vorl^ lansuage, 628’89. 

better understood in India than HiNSdSTAnT, 625. 

foreign words in, 586. 

im!)ortance of, in Indian national life, 626. 
in India, 624*27. 
in the United States, 281 fn. % 
its progress towards analytic stage, 80 fn. 8,84. 
mining of lar-guages in. 65- 
modern. (Table XXITI), 281. 
of ari-«tocratie young people, 99 fn 8. 
words in Indian vemao ilars, 163-64, 622 fn. 1. 
words with Chinese constraetion, 66, 892 fQ.8 («ee PinoiN Knolisb). 
Environment, change in, 91-94. 

Epeothesis, 164- 

Fpiglottis ( ). Ill, 112 (Pig.'2). 

Bpirot, POQ fTable XXnf). 

RpiBtrs Grbrk, 292 (Table XXVI. 

Ebbb (or Irish), 273, 276 (Table XXTT). 

Eskimo (Innit), 870*71, 872 (Table XLIl« 

SspBBAOTO, 27.76. 629-^. 

Estbonian, 874.876 (Table XL1I). 

ETHioBio tKnsbite), 342 (TableXXXV), 868,864 (TableXXXIX), 865. 
Etbpsoam, 2^ fn. 2,410-20. 

Etymological eonatiooe, 1 and fh> 2. 
caution needed for, 159-60, 
work of Pott, Vfsry acctirate, 454 56. 

Etymok^ baaed on precise phonetic lawa, 160. 

^ Seientifie, due to Pott, 454'56. 
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EuBoBAy, S99 (Mb XXV). 

Eagabine TiabletB. 284. 

Euphemistio language, 96>98« 

Eupbony, 162. 

in Te^ugu, 226 (see Allitcmtive eon''ot6 and Vo vet Harmony). 
Eniaeia. langoage families of. 868. 869 (Table XDl, 370*422.- 
Ewb (Efe), 861 and fn. 1.353 (Table XXXVni). 

Explosive ( ), 115-21 (see Bounds). 

External pre6xes or anffixes added to the word in Organic languages, 28. 

% 

Eang, 358 (Table XXXVin). 

FSn^ ^Persian), 822*23, 

Fellahi. 403 Citable XL\T). 410. 

Feminines denoted by dentals in Hamitio and Semitic, 867*58. 
Fisniiative speech, 90-91. 

Fiji dialbots, 330 (Table XXXHD, 337- 
Pinal con'nncts not allowed in Sanskrit, 162 fn. X. 

consonants in Oreak and Sanskrit. 162. 

Fnmro (or Finnish!, 374, 876 (Table XLTT). 

Flags and Bashes of light serve as distant gestures, 18 fn. 1. 

Flemish. (Table XXItl), 281. 

Flexion, external. 31, 83. 88 (Table I), 
in I. E. ata in great variety, 37. 
internal ib Shmitio, 899. 

Foreign influences change structure of Hauitio, 82- 
in Indian languages, study of, 513. 

Foreign language, best learnt from natives, 148. 

contact vrith, causing confns'on in Syntax. 68 fn. 2* 

Forin-btti'ding and word-building. 178-98. 

FoaMOSAH, 835. 336 (Table XXXIIl). 

Forms, riM of new giaminatical, 182 fn. 2. 

Framkish, (Table XXHI), 281. 

Fbehoh, ‘Table XXIV), 286-87. 
colloquial, 25. 

doinina^on of, in Europe, 684. 
influence on Basque, 421. 

NOBlf AH, 280. 

traces of vigesimal numnale in, 218 fn. 1. 
woide in Modem IrSn!, 
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FreqvfintfttivM. 189 fn. 1* 

Pricative, bilabial. 118 and fxu 6, 
y ( ^), 129 fn. 1. 

jF^niAK. (Table XXm). 

Fbiuu Diau»i> tTabloE2;iY)i2B0. 

Pul (or pula , 858 (Table XXXVUl), 860 and fn. 4. 

Pull Contact ( yinqA ), il9. 

*Pnir or 'living* worde, 891*93. 

OabrT, 819 (Table XXX), 824. 

Ga^bvIlI» 262 (Table XIX). 

Gablio. 273, 276 (Table XXII)* 

Galilbab Arauaio. 408 (Tuble XLVl), 409. 

Gaila 364 (Table XXXlXl, 865. 

Galuo (Old Gaulieb), 276 (Table XXH), 277. 

Gallo Italiah. (Table XXIV)* 286. 

(of Sanekrit Giamioar), 424. 

Oabba, 846, 347 (Table XXXVll), 848. 

GinoHlRA Secondarj Fiftknt), (Table XIV) 

giro. 215 (Table IX). 

GIbwI, 237 (Table Xni). 

GI4X OlALBOT, 810. 

Ga41b of Zaxatbuetia, 821. 

Gx (or Ze), 829 (Table XXXI)* 882. 

Ge’ex (Bthiopic)i 408 (Table XLVI), 415. 

Gender change in plural* 860. 

change* in Gujar&tl impliea affection* 858 fn. 1* 

coneidered in Basque verbs* 420. 

distinction in Basque v«rbe, 420. 

dietinguiebed by change of consonant* 868 and fn. 8. 

fundamental idea <ff« 861 \Pig. 16), S62|| 

grammatical* absent in Ba-ntu. 846. 

grammatical* in Semitic and Bamitic* 857-56. 

in Bosbmsn* 844. 

in Bravidiaar 227* 

in Eiuii*tie« 867-68. 

in Semi^* 400- 

in Sudan languagas* 849. 

•origin of* 862 (m« aleo Pokdtr* of). ' 
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Geiie«lo( 2 teal (cr Bistoricftl) claitificatioii Ungoages, iM). 
is partly syntactical. 31 fa. 4. 
ia useful for historical giamnwr, 31, 

Geographical position a language. 826. 

(or physical) inflaenoes on language, 67 69, 

Geology, 202. 

Gboroiah (or Gbusikish), 381 (Table XLTV), 883. 

Gbbuaii, High, 163. 378, (Table XXUl). 280-81. 
in commerce. 634. 

Low, 163. 278, (Tftible XXIII), 280-81. 

Middle High, (Table XXIII), 383. 

Middle Low, (Table XXIII). 

Modern. 67, (Table XXIII), 283. 

Old High. 281. 

Scholars on I.-£. homeland, 203. 

Germanio (or Tentonie), 277*83. (Table XXII£)| 

North Germanic, (Table XXIU), 379-80. 
roote m Esperanto. 680. 

sound shifting in, 162-64, 278 also Grimm’s Law)i 
West (Table XXIII). 280-82. 

Gesture abbreviated. 13 and fn. 4. 
a kind of motor element, 12. 

Bocompaiiies early speech. 43. 
first stage of language, 6. 
instance of American Indian. 13 fn 4. 
language of North-Amerioa, 12,43 fn. 1. 
language, replaced by spoken language, 18. 

•s generalised, 18. 

GbalouIb (or PAUm) i>ial»it, 229 (Table XI), 234-35, 319 (Table XXX). 
GhXtI .Mar&thI), 267 (Table XVI). 

Ghbo (i^orthem Albanian), 802 (Table XXVII). 
GlLisTtSlOl'htbleXXX). 

Gmairl, 287 (Table Xlll). 

GnXAX, 871,873 <Table XLl). 

Gipsx dialect, ^ (O^ble XI), 389-41. 

Gomwm niA^^BOT, (Tabla XXIV), 386. 

GLorrAt, <a:i080RB, 109 In. 3. 

GoAinra, 267 (Table XVI). 

Qomiuo, 876 (Table XXH)* 
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221 (Tiable X), 225. 

GowhIlI (N«p«li), 262 (Tabid XrX). 

Gothw, 27S.79, (Table XXm). 

*OoraoMio',S78 In. 2. 

Oraeclemi in Latin. 284. 

QBAECo ALBAMrAN, 802 (Table XXVn>. 

Graeco-Romam colloquial epeech, 293,294 (Table XXVI). 

Giammar comee last, 42 fn. 1. 
by Dionysios Tbr»z, 489. 
fonsal, abeent in Cbineae, 391*92, 
formal, not io Xsolating languagee, 23. 

Greeks UAver tanaht oor compiled any, 42 fn. 1. 

Logic and Psychology, Steinthal’s book on, 469 60> 

DO work os, in ("bisese, 391. 

priDciples of, treated by Patsfijali, 481. 

rules dieregiarded by the human mind, 79-80, 

Giamnwriase, early European, 439-40. 
merely state actual usage, 428, 

Young (see Junggxammatiker), 469-64. 

Young, fundamental ideas of, 464 66. 

Grammatical forms ( ). 178 In. 1. 

nomenclature of Aristotle, 437. 

'roof as unit in I.-E.. 84. 

Qrasamann's Law, 166-57. 

an instance of dissimilation, 166« 
special caeca of, 167 fn. 4. 

Greece, fonntainaheai'V)! European cnlture. 436, 
inflnence of geography on, 58 and fn. 2, 69. 
language atudiee in Ancient, 486*89. 

Obbek (or Hellenic), 289-95. 
adrerbial effizee in, 185 fn. 1. 

Aeolic, 291,292 (Table XXV), 

Alesandrian, 208 294 (Table XXVI). 

Aneieat (or Homeric), 291. 
and Sanakrit compared, 289*90. 

Attic, stapdard language of Greece (««• Soiflo), 201, 202 (Table 
XXV), 298. 294 (Table XXVI). 

Altioiaing tendencies in, 2^. 

, BycantiDe, 298* %)4 (Table XXVI). 
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Obbbk (or HBLuano) (eontd,)— 
chemoteiMtico off 289-90* 

ClaeBic«1.291. 29mtebl« XXVt). 

dialects ini 291 and 293* 

dialccto of CMsicel, 291.299 (Table XXV). 

Doric, 291,292 (XXV). 
edncfttional eyetera, 436. 

&b for cultured beinga, 486. 

four etagee of tb® growth ®f, 291, 

history of Fost-ChMeical, 298, 294 (Table XXVl), 296. 

Homeric, 291t 294 (Table XXVl), 

Ionic-Attic, 291, 292 (Table XXV), 

Liteiury Mediaeval, 293* 

Modem, 291, 292 (Table XXV), 293, 294 (Table XXVI). 
papyri, 199. 

fiounde anolyeed by Plato, 437,438 (Table XLVIT), 439. 

Traueitional «iage of, 291,294 (Table XXVI). 

variations of stops iu, 119 fn. 4. 

vowel-system closer to I.-E. Dzspracbe, 289* 

words in Bulgartao, 304. 

words in Boumauiao, 285-86. 

QBBEMiiAMD Eskimo, 370, 872 (Tablo XLl). 

Qriinm’s Law, 162,153 (Pig. 14), 161-69* 

depeads on position of accent, 167-58 (see Varner's Lew), 

examples of, 154-56. 

exceptiona to, 166. 

other laws supplementing, l6C-59< 

Gvakcue, 363, 364 (Table XXXIX), 

Guaxkubu (or WAmmu), 329 (Tablt XXXI). 

GujabatT, a superposed Inner language on Outer, 229 (Table XI), 231* 
and fn. 1, 264 (Tcdtle XX). 

Gargantuan, 264 fns 3. 
liferatuie, revival of, 26^ 
mixture with Pabbhu Maba7bI« 258. 
motber*tooguji of tin Paisu,^2dl fn. 2. 

Persian words in, 286'-S6^ 

•BajastbeasI derived fi^ NSgara Apabhraih4a,262. 

SBMmo words in, 6^ 

tianajiatiobs from Sanskrit, 160 and fn. 3«' 
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CioUit (uflr)»112 IFig, 9). 

gu^e-vfddki diphthongs (ijfrgflf), 387,188 (!l4bl© 1113, (Tbble IV^, 172. 

(Fig. 16), 173. 

Oi^BAOi, 408 (Ifeblo XLVI), 

Gcsung, 236 (Table IX}, 

Qnttuial. 119 (s«« Velar). 

h in Qoraic, lB5 fn. 1. 

in Sajstsxrit »the genera! aepiiate. 139. 

iniital, in Aveeta, 313. 

initial, in Moderk ENaiiisH, 147, 

Hadbamaht DiAutcT, 403 (Table XLVI), 414. 

HAffiA, 829 (Thhle XXXI), 830. 

Haijong, 260 /Table XVII). 

Hainan niAr^ECt, 383 (Table XLV), 

Haeea (Chinese) dialect, 383 (Table XLV). 

HakmTm, 403 (Table XLVJ), 407. 

HalbI MabatAJ, 257 /Table XVI), 

Hamitio, 36S-63,364 (Table XXXIX). 865.67. 
and Semitic in Egypt and'Abyssinia, 355 fn. 8. 
and B^nicie resemble each other, 32 fn. 2,366, 395*96. 
broken down under foreign inSnence, 82,895.96. 
changes its syntactic type, 826. 

Grammatical gender in, 857.68, 400. 
penetrated Central and South Africa,^55. 
separated from Semitic long ago, 32. 

HAum*8Biimo CnBraAOHs, 356 fn. 1, 
hfimzatu’lqatU (Arabic), 109 fn. 2. 

Haplology, 165*66^ 

HlBAtrar. 264 (Table ?PC). 

Bar(r)&rt. 366,408 (Table XLVI). 

Haobba, 842 (Okkble XXXV}, 853 (Tkble XXXVlIt), 356,366. 

IeoI«ting*~-AggItttmstiog language, 81 fn. X. 

Hs#aiian, 836 (IWbleJXXXIlI), 838. 

Eebbbw, 4 O 3 (Table XLVI), 407*06. 
and Arabic, 54*5!. 
inflnenre on Alexandrian Gredr, 298. 

' Modenr colloquial, ae ana(ytie» 65. 
te^tded as *m<^her' of langvi^es, 441. 
sitndy of, 440. 
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BBI.X.UNIC BBAKCB of l.-E, (*86 GteekJ. 

Helots, 09 ffi. 2, 

Himiphona (semi*vowels), 483 (Table XLVII), 

HuBBtto DWLSOT, 84? (Tftble XXXVII). 

Huaz dialect, 403 (Table XLVI), 412*418. 

Himalayan (TiBipro-) LANocAaBs, 215 (Table IX), 216’218^ 
Himyabitio, 403 (Table XLVI>. 4l4. 

Mehri, 403 (Table XLVI). 

Minaean, 403 (Table XLVI), 414. 

Sabaean, 403 (Table XLVI), 414. 

So jotra, 408 (Table XLVI). 

Hindi, Eustem, 229 (Table XI), (Table XIV), 262 (Table XVIIl). 
Eastern, a bridge between Inner and Outer Ar;yan languagee, 231. 
Eastern, derived from Ardha>M&gadhi, 252 k 
E astern, influenced by Western Hindi, 252. 

High, 264 (Table XX), 522. 

UrdQ end, question, 263, 520*22, 637. 

Westein. 229 (Table XI), (Table XIV). 264 (Table XX). 

Western, derived from BaurasenI, 252, 263. 

Western, literature, 263.. 

HindkI, Hindko (Peshawar!), 257 (Table XV).. 

HiNDdsTiNi, (Table XIV), 522-24. 
better name than Hind! or Urdu, 520. 
limitations of, 522. 
lingua franca of India, 252. 
literary laoguage of the Himalayan region, 263, 
recognised all'ovet India, 522. 
splits up into two, 522. 
typifles Hindu-lsiamiu union, 52f. 
useful for masses in India, 537. 

Hissing sound (sibilant), 113 fn. 5. 

Historical and comparative methods of philology, 13. 
grammar, 2l. 

‘■—present’ in Homear, 188. 

Syataic, 17. 

.HiTTiTK, 396*99. 

and Tdthanau. 297, 800*01. 
discovered by Hugo Wintikler, 296 fn. 2, 

Empire, 296t 
Inscriptions, 2034807. 
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Brtmt 

fiMoitic inflQ6Bc« on, 897-98. 

tiro viewB sbont, 997*08 cmd 89S fn. 1* 

Ho. MO (Table Vni)j 
Hoka, 829 (Table XXXT), 880, 

Holopbtaee. 46, 
full or troOf 46. 

Hol< 9 bxaetic langoagee, 98-26,38 (Table H. 

■tafe of langnagee. 46-46. 

Homo Sapiens, 2 fn. 8,4. 
axabional animal, 6. 
bad language, 43. 

Honoii&oa in Japahebe, 96, 96. 

Hottentot for Nama), 345 (Table XXXVl). 

HovA,336 (atableS3Qairj. 

Hiozn;'a view of Hittite, 398 fn. 1. 

biaoltfis (the nsduplicated chee) of verbs in Sanskrit, 189. 

Hmanan bmtberbood, 628- 

race speechless in the beginning. 2. 

Hungary as 1,-E. bomeknd. 203 and fn. 2. 

HdevXbbbb (<se PablaTt), 322. 

Hxpbbroreae (Palaeo-Asiatic) knguage group, 869 (Table XL), 371, 
872(abbleXLI). 

Hypothetical word for 'water* in Huron-Iroguois, 46. 
w<ffk in linguistic studies, 16. 


llM), 858 (Table XXXVm). 
loELASpio (Table XXUI) ; 

Ido, 532. 

a 

IsM BB Peakce, dialect of, (Table XXIV)» 286-88. 

IxiLTmAE branch, SOI, 302 (Table XXVIl) (tee also Albanian). 

Slavic, 302 (Table XXVIlT). 

Imilatioo, faculty of, in mankind, 142. 

of well-known people, 144-45. 

Impkaviea, 109 £d. Ir 
Impjreimmw, bundles of, 6. 

I^ps094r«ub]uiiet^ (Vedio), .86 In. A 
InoOi^atid 26 ( 

m 
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Zacorpomting kmgiiages* 28'29i 88 (Table I), 45<46, 
completely, 28<SI4. 
componeoti oft ete hypothetical, 24. 
partially. 24*2S» 38 (Table 1). 

Incorforation in AuiotTOAM lanouaqeb, 827*28. 

Indeelinablee in Qbbbk and Savsxbit. 290. 

India, apparent multiplicity of languages in, 515*16. 
argots of, 2G6. 
as I.'E. homeland, 204. 
cities of. arc bilingual. 518. 

common language of, should be neither Saoskriti-ed nor Arabiciaed, 
687. 

compuUory second language for, 588. 

6nt linguistic speculations of, 244 fn. 1. 

Greater, 59 fn. 4. 

has a mesMge for the West, 626 fn. 1. 
has room for both English and Hinddstini, 524*27. 
languages of, 208-267 and Map (Frontispiece), 
languages of, Feiaiao influence on. 235*86. 
languages of ph'aical influeocee on, 59*62. 
linguistic history of, unbrdten lecorda for the, 241. 

Hognistie problem in. 515-27. 

linguistic problem of, tbree>foId aspect of the, 526- 

linguistic^tudiee in, 423-36,485-505,511-14. 

linguistic Universities of, 520, 526. 

mes^aite of, to the world, 526*27. 

Modem languages of. unfettered by Giammar. 588 fo. 1. 
national fervour in, 520. 
principal languages of, 516. 
trend of linguistics in, 511*14. 
unclassified kngusges of, 267. 
women of, true to their own heritage, 510 fn- 2. 
alphabets of indigenous growth. 395 fn. 2* 

Individual deviations in language, 144*45. 
zaalfom]ations,.160 fn. 1. 
starts phonetic changes, 145 
IxdO'AbXan :' 

‘cultural pate', 517. 
is analytic. 265. 

Isngnages closer t^ether than European, 6l7. 
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* 

Imdo^Abtas {eontd,)^ 

lutgQftges, infloence of Bi»vid»n <mt 926. 

Isogottgesi ioflaeoce of oti, 212*18. 
bogaagest stages in tbs gzowtb of# 241*42. 
bngosges, triple division oi, 280. 

Jiteiatotps, unity of, 518. 

Modern, beginning of, 251. 
three periods of. 241*42. 

vemacubrs, derived directly from Priikrit?, 246- 
vemscnlars have common anoesby, 20. 

IxpO'EcsppEAl!}: 

bade of Esperanto, 580. 

branebes, mutnal relations of, 272*73,274 (Fig. 17). 
branches of, 197, (Fig. 16), 269*70, 27l (Table XXI'., 272*73, 274 
(Fig. 17). 

cbaracteristice of, 33*37,268. 

elements building up, 180,181 (Table VI), 182. 

bmily, connection between the Semitic and. 31 fn 4, 

homeland, vsrions kinds of views abont, 203*05. 

languages, 268*825. 

bnguages, accent system of, 86. 

mental development shown in, 206*07. 

most cultured languages in the world, 83. 

most important for lingnistlra, 83. 

oldest literature in, 810. 

parent language (Orspraobe), 21,206*07. 

Speech, Schleichw's outline picture of, 456. 
vowebgradation in, 36. 

Bido-Enropeana could count to a hundred, 19S and tn, 1. 

were higher than primitive savages, 206*07. 

Ikdo-Ossuakic, 260. 
l]n>o*JbAXiAS, 278. 

Z]tpo>E£Lnc, 269 fn, S. 
lin>oss8iAif, 209,210 (Table VIII}. 
in lilhbyao, B87*9B. 

Xbfleetcd langoagas, inoc^porated phrases in, 25. 

pxinc^b of a^Intination in, 27. . 

Inflecting bngnagfs, 91-d8. 

, d^QiuniMlly invdiiable, 83. 
djngsnkally varying, 81*32. 
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loflectional laognagesy 88 (Tabla I)« 

InflectioDs absent in Sudan languagea, 840. 

Bopp’a view of, 461* 
deoaj of, 40*&0< 
in HAumo, 866. 

Inner Aryan languages of India, 020 (Table XI), 230 3i. 

Cmtbal Gboup, 263, 264 (Table X^}, 205. 

HiMALAtA 0BOUP, 261. 262 (Table XIX), 263. 
aoperpoaed on outer languages, 265. 

Ino^anio languages (see also Isolating languages), 22*23, 3S (Table 1). 
Intellect and language, 5. 

Intensive action represented bj redapliestiob in Latih, Greek and 
Sanskrit, 189. 

Intorjectional theory iste Pooh.pooh theory), 14. 

Intermediate forms of Aryan languagfs, 229 (Table XI), 230-31. 

Internal flexion in Semitic, 899. 

Interuational Phonetic Script, 1C8. 
for Hindostan!, 524. 

Intonation of English and Italian vowels, 161. 

Ionic, 291. 

-Asiatic, 292 (Table XXV). 

-Attic, 291,292 (Table XXV). 

Inoit (Eskimo), 370, 372 (Table-XLI). 

Inverse sounds, 109 fn. 1* 

Irftni (see Persian) 

Iranian : 

ancient literature, 3C^.10, 
colonies in India, 285*36. 

Eaatern and Western divisions, 62. 
inscriptions, 310. 

languages, cbaiactenstics of, 310*16. 
languages, Grierson's divisions of, 233 fn. 2. 
languages on the border of Pakistanf aod_ Ind.a, 231, 233 (Tal le 
XII), 233*36. 

langnages, Table of, 319 (Table XXX). 
most primitive dialect (rf, 324. 
etiidies, among Psrsie, 494*606. 
very close to the Indian, 810. 

Western, inflnenoed by Semitic, 62. 

Iranians adopt Semitic writing, £2. 
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lBAW(A»biij>,408(Tibl«XLVVy.4ia. ' 

iBtsB, 378.276 (Table XXHi. 
laoKWA (IJoqnoW, 830 (Table XXXI)» 888. 

Irooy in epeech. 08*99. 

Ineguleritiee ofapeech explained by paycbology, 465. 

ISBXASBMI (Ghalchib)! dialect, 8l9 (Table XXX), 
lalam in India, 514. 
leolating langaages. 22*23.88 (Table I), 
etroetnre in Sodan langtiogea* 349. 
type, 50. 

ItlBo-EoCMWAN (Table XXIVj, 286, 

ItAuan. (Table XXIV), 286. 

Ita&ig beakch of 282 89. 

Itblmish (Kamcbatka) dielecle, 371, 873 (Table XLI). 

Jaina literatnre in GujabatT, 265. 

Prttrit, died afier Hemacandra, 485. 

Sobool of Saoekrii Grammar, 435. 

JAPAUBaB, 431*22 

adopt Cblnf ee Script, 390 end fn. 6. 
coiloquial, 422. 

Inflecting Agglutinating, 81 fn. 1. 

‘Noble’ languige of the, 421. 
phenology, 422. 
writing ie Syllabic, 890. 

Japhbtic (for'l,*E.).269 fn. 4. 

Javaskse or Kawi, 335, 336 (Table XXXIII). 

JaihaH Abamaic, 403 (Table XLVI), 409. 

Jbabeva Dialboi: of AasAUssB, 350 (Table XVII), 361, 

JcAHtt, 219 (Table VIII). 

J'nnggTaminatiker, 459*67. 

fundamental ideae the, 464*66. 

iS*, '• • • 

X-eoond (I.*B>) in centum languagee, 270. 

Xababww, 880,381 (Table XLIV). 

XAWtB, 868, 864 (Table XXXIX). 

KAOOSi, 257 .Table XV). 
fi^A<™ (Swo^FHo), 215 (Table IX). 

KAmLASOUAGBa, 229 (Table XI), 237 (Table Xm)» 286. 
KAiAanA-IfAfStAti 287 (Table XBT). 
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EALuas (Weet Mongol), 378 (TAblo XXiTH), 379, 

KAMABtiPA DiAtECT OP BsKOABt* 260 (Table XVII), 

Eamassim 1 978 (Table XLIl) » 376. 

Eauceat&a Dialbotb. 371, 872 (Table XU). 

Kababbsb and Sanefcrtb deolendon compaied, 29> 

EabaoxI, 264 (Table XX). 

EanavbI, 2l0 (Table Vnii, 212. 

EAMDHt or Efll, 221 (Table Xt, 225. 

Eanbava, 221 (Table X), 223.24. 

Eanubi (Sudan), 342 (TableXXXV). 353 (Table XXXVIH), 854. 
Kakaoasbi, 378 (Table XLIIIK 
Eabblmn, 374. 376 (Table XLII). ' 

Eareb, 3vS 3 (Table XLV), 886. 

Kariab, 4'9> 

Kabtvei.wn, 8ei (Table XLIV), 882. 

K^srabT. 319 (Table XXX). 

Kashoar dtat.ects, 378 (Table XUIl). 

EXshmTbI, 287 (Table XIH*. 288. 

Kabsite 418-19. 

Estantra School of Sanskrit grammariane. 426- 
EiTHilwA^I, 264 (Table XX), 265. 

Katyayaba, one of the three Sagee of SanekTit grammar, 431. 
Eawi (Javaoese) language. 335, 336 (Table XXXIII). 

Humboldt*# work on, 460 fn. 1, 

Ekltio. 272-76, 276 (Table XXII). 

Ehaleha, 378 (Table XLIII), 379. 

Ehamib (Ethiopian), 359, 364 (Table XXXIX). 365. 

EhImtI, 211,216 (Table TX). 

XHlBOBif. 261 (Table XX). 

Ebabia, 210 (Table Vnil. 

EUABO^THi, 234 fn. 1. (Table XIV). 

Eha4a, (Table XIV). 

KhasI, 210 (Table VIII). 211. 

Ebatti, 418. 

KBAWA»(Eb5w&r). 229 (Table XI), 287 (Table XHI), 238. 
KBiBOiz dialocte, 877,878 (Table XLIII). 

Ebmsb languageBr 209,210 (Table VHt), 211, 

Eboiu (aee Buebmen). 

Ebotam, (Table XIV). 
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EflCsr (Khun), 383 (Table XLV). 

KigRASTT, ai5 (Table IX). 

Krotted ettinge, 6 3. 

Koda. 210 (Table Vni), 

Kooagu (Coorg). 22l*(Table X), 224. 

Kodum (volgei Tamil), 223. 

EObistakI, 237 (Table XIII),'’289. 

Koinb (be koine didlcktOs), 291,292 (Table XXV), '’93 
K6 k Tubki, 877, 378 (Table XLIIl), 379. 

Edi, (see Mn^d^), 211-12. 

meaning of, 2il fn. 2. 

KolamI, 221 (Table X), 2i’6. 

Eololo, 347 (Table XXXVI"'), 348 
KoUka? MahathI, 257 (Table XVI). 

EoAean!, 257 (Table XVI), 258. 

mdueoce of Daidic on, 238. 

SOBBAB, 422. 

Kobwa, 210 (Table VIII). 

Eoriae, 372 (Table XLI). 

Kota, 221 (Table X). 224. 

KoiTisH, 883 (Table XliV), 38^. 

Estr GROUP (of Man-fu), 363 (Table XXXVIII). 

Euam-uua (I!4andariu), 383 (Table XLV), 391. 

EughbI (Sbighni), 819 (Table XXX). 

K5I (Kandhi), 221 (Table X), 226 and fn. 2. 

KukI-Chin, 215,(Table IX), 218-19. 

EumtaonI. 262 (Table XIX). 

SuKAMA, 304 (Table XXXIX'. 

EtJRDiaH, 319 (Table XXX), 323. 

ESbko, 210 (Table VIII*. 

.Eorukb (or Orton), 221 (Table X), 235. 

Euruefa, 810 and fn. 1. 

Kwapi dialMt, 368 (Table XXXVIII), 354. 

EXMfiie (Welab), 276 (Table XXII). 277. 

t ill) in Aryan, 306 and fn. 9* 
in Aveata and Veda, 314. 
ia.€bnakric, 136 aQd fn. 1. 
fin Semaktiit 139. 
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Labial ( ), U7iFig. 4», U8 (Pig. 6. el. 

Labial Spirant (upadhmRniy«)t 114 (Pig 3. e). 

Labrador (Eskimo)» 370, 372 (Tablo XLI), 

LadakhI, 218 . 

Labmda for W«*8teTii PaojSibt)* 266* 267 (Table XV , 
influence of Dordic on, 288. 

Laeiko* ‘'16 (Table IX). 

LAEONrAM, 291, 292 'Table XXV). 

Lambhani fBaQjirT;, 2G4 (Table XX). 

Language: 

acquiring, at a later age, 143* 
a human institution, 628, 632. 
a living and growing organism, 429. 

Aiietotte's analysis of, is philosophical, 4^7. 
begins with the sentence, 89. 
bond of hninan unity, 517, 628. 
changes of accent type in, 168*69. 
children’s own, 41-42. 

classification of, can be both genealogical and syntactical, 19- 
community of, 22. 

conveys ideae from cne mind to another, 2. 

Created readymade by God, 10. 
creation of intellccl:, 6, 
cultural influences on, 66-68. 
deep-lying principle in men, 452. 

development, influence of geographical position on, 67.59, .32& 

direct result of processes in human brain, 11. 

direction of change in, is constant, 146. 

disruptive tendencies in, 66* 

divorced from the speaker is a dead thing, 6l2. 

evolves with the race, ll. 

factors influencing the growth of, 67-68. 

families in Eurasia, 368,369 (Table'XL), 370-422. 

families in India, 208. 

families of the world, 326-422, 

first beginning of, 40. 

first sign of. li. 

human aspeot of»^ should be smpbasised, 612. 

Humboldt’s view of, 460. 

importance of psycbalogy for the students of, 460. 
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iofiueneei^eotiag the growth ofi 57. 

iutellectuel lews of, 60*80. 

is *pow<r of naming** 6. 

meaning of, 4. 

moat be dexiOle* 429. 

not poored down ready*niade by God, li. 

not stationary. 141. 

nothing ungiammatioal in, 60* 

of criminal caetes or tribes, 266. 

of Findharis and Tbags, 266. 

of savages, 141 fn. 1. 

of the Apaches of Paris, 266 

of the Brdkma^as eoojewhat analytical, 244. 

cf thieves in England and Genosny, 266. 

phonetic tendencies in, 141*77. 

physical and psychological aspects of, 69. 

pre*emineDtly a human faculty, 2. 

priiuitivd, 42*46. 

psychological origin of, 12. 

reflects the mind of the people, 65*66. 

science of, should be interesting, 2. 

■sounds of animals lack one essential oharacteristie ol. 2. 
source of, in motor elements, 12. 
stsbihty given to. 67. 

■the result of evolution, 10*11. 

the strongest bond of human union, 22. 

thought, an essential characteristic of, 2. 

three stages of, 5*6. 

types 19*87,*’,38 (Table T) • 

unity of, gives fellow-feeling, 528. 

word-stage of, 47. , 

Xanguages: 

beginning and end of, unknowable, 466 
oMssifiration of, 19-87,88 (Table I), 
direct method of teechihg, 42 fn. 1. 

■divMoDs of, 22*S9' 

growth of, 57-68. 

in Ind^, not more numerous than in Buroi)e, 51 - 
• influence of Chrialienity oh the stu^y of* 440*41. 
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t 

Ijangnages (contci.)— 

Kving, study of, 464. 

merge insensibly into one another, 19. 

mix, when races come together, 466. 

mixed, more vigorons, 66. 

mixing of, 64-66. 

natural, are not rigid, 532-33. 

natural, become rigid, 533 fn, 1. 

of one group bare a common ancestor, 20. 

study of living, equally important, 464. 

two-fold classification of, 19-21. 

unclassified, of Eurasia, 369 (Table Xli}, 420-22. 

unclassified, of India, 267,c 

uncultured, change rapidly, 66-07. 

without *sepamte words*, 46. 

JjANouE D* oc. (Table XXIV), 287. 
liAKGUE 1 )’ OIL. (Table XXIV), 287, 

Lao dialect, 383 (Table XLV). 

Lappic, 374, 875 (Table XLTI). 376. 

LapsuB linguae, 78. 

Liai. 257 (Table XV). 

Larynx, 109, 110 (Fig. 1), 111. 

obstruction in the, 113. 

Labish. 381 (Table XLIV), 382. 

Latchi {see L3ti), 422. 

Latham, Hr., on the I.-E. homeland. 203. 

Latx (Lati) , (XIV), 422. 

Latin, 283-65. (Table XXIV), 
and Greek, 264. 

and the Homan Catholic Church, 283. 
chief language of Europe, 634 fn. 1. 
classical, 283-84. 

common language of Europe, 536. 

Log- (or liow-), 285. 

first grammars of# based on Greek models, 43''^. 

grammar of X^uxentius Valla, 440, 

infiueueeoE Greek on, !^4. 

roots in Esperanto. &30» 

used by Christian theologians* 440, 
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JjATOSf (contd.)— 

Vulgar (or Neo*)) 242 fn. 2^ (Table XXIV), 285^ 
words in EhoU 6H, 160 and fn. 
words iu German, 149> 
words in iioUMANiAS. 285« 

LaaibiZdef (see DhvanyUtmaha), 361. 

*Law' and rule', 148 fn. 3. 

Leohibh, 802 {T9bh XXVIII). 

XiEOHiAK, 380,381 (Table XUV). 

Lbccba. 316 (Table IX), 21S- 
Lbfontio (Ligurian). S26. 

Lesbian, 292 (Table XXV). 

Letoo, 3J2 (Table XXVIII). S03 

Letto-SiiAVic (or Ba!to*Slavic), 302 (Table XXVIII), 303 305. 
Lexicons contain two classes of words, 179 and fns. 1*2> 
Ltburhian, 802 (Table XXVII). 

Limbu, 218 fn. 1- 

Lingna franca o* Tudia {see Hind6stdnl). 

Lingua Homana, 283. (Table XXIV), 285. 

Linguistic capacit;y of primitive man, 4 fn. 2. 
change, acceptance of 72*73 
Palaeontology, 17-18,194-207. 

Pakeontology, points ignored in, 205-07. 

Palaeontology, relations with other sciences. 202 3. 

Science concerned with spoken language, 6. 
specttlatioas first iu Brilima^as, 244 fu. 1. 
stages, in the growth of an infant, 40-42* 
studiee in Europe, 436-66. 
etudiee in India, 428-36. 
unity in India, 518. 

Linguistics amcmg aoieuces, 1-2. 
a subject of general intereet, ]. 
depend on sound etymobgy, 160. 
is a hfiman science, 71. 
main feature of modem, is specialising, 18. 

Sp^sobl Branches of, 1618. 

ireiod of, in ludm to-day, 511-14. 

.Lion not known to the 1,«E people, 197 fn. l. 
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-Lipe, Ul, 113 (Fig. 2). 

rouading of, 128 (Fig. 12), 120 and fa. 4. 

Liquid*, 134-86. 
unvoiced, 186 fn. 3. 

Litetature, ancient reUgious, in Ax^an languages, 309-10. 

intluencc of, on language, 67, 

Lithuania as I.-E. homeland, 203. 

Lithuanian, 64, 802 (Table XXVIII), 803. 
littera canina, 186. 

Livonian, 374,376 (Table XLII). 

Local changes in di^tiibution uf laud and water, 202. 

Loobian (Greek), 292 (Table XXV). 

Logic and Grammar, 187 fn. 2> 
of citcumataucee, 48. 

Idgos, 2, 439. 

Lola-Lamba, 347 (Table XXXVIX). 

Lolo Nkusdu, 317 (Table XXXVII), 318. 

LoMBAiiD (North Italy), 279, (Table XXIII). 

Long i ( t ) and u ( ), 13J. 

sonants, 137 and 139. 

Lowland Scotch, (Table XXIII), 280. 

Lii DiALEOT, 333 (Table XLV), 

Lushei, 216 (Table IX). 

Lybian (Numidian), 342 (Table XXXV), 3C3. 364 (Table XXXIX). 
Lxdian, 410. 

Lyxian, 419. 

Maba-Beobimma (Sndan) group, 863 (Table XXXVJIl), 
Macsuonian, 326. 

Macedo-Roumaniak, (Table XXIV), 286. 

Madagascar. 30,222 fn. 4. 

languages of {see Malagaei), 335, 836 (Table XXXIII). 
Madhyadelai 2^. 

Madhyade4iya, (Table XIV). 

Mafali (West Madagascar). 336 (Table XXXm), 

MaFob, 889 and fn* 2. 

MXoADHi, (TablepaV)i248, 

MaoahI, 260 (Table XVII)* 

MaoabI, 215 (Table IX}. 

Maohbabi, 403 (Table XLVI). 
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Maotah (or HnngiriaiO, 878 (Tible XLTlj, 376. 

MAsiaifTB*, (Toble XIV). 247,282. 

aod emoHAZJUE, 249'50,282. 

Mini, 257 (Table XVI). 

MaithilI (orTithfitil). 269,260 (Table XVIIi. 

MahI, 287 (Table XIII). 

MakkIsI, 232 (Table Xll), 319 (Table XXX). 

Mauoasi. 336 (Table XXXIll). 

Malapropism, 77-7S. 

MlLA'ri, 264 (Table XX). 

MAutliAM. 221 (Table X), 223. 

• 

MAI.AIAK, 80,833,335.336 (Table XXXIII) 

Malay-Polynesiah, 30 fn.3, 209. 210 (Table VIII), 333 , 334 (Xabl^^ 
I XXXII), 336 (Table XXXill), 337 - 39 . 

’ Maltese, 266,403 (Table XLVI), 414. 

Miwo, 221 (Table X), 225. 

Man, distinct Irora animal through thought asd speech, 2 and fn. 1 . 
primitive, conld express only elementary feelings, 2 > 
primitive, different from Homo Sapien$, 2 fn, 2 . 
the thinker, 7. 

thinks, therefore communicates his ideas, 4 . 
thinks, therefore has language, 5 . 

Mas (Man), 267. 

MANCBt;,377,878 (Table XL1II)J^9. 

Ma^4<^la» of the J^veda, 243. 

Makdeas, 403 (Table XLVI), 4ll. 

Masdi-soo, 362,353 (Table XXXVIH). 

Mas-yo languages, 342 (Table XXXV), 352,353 (Tabic XXXVIII), 
Masoalokb, 257 (Table XVI). 

M.asx, 273,276 (Table XXH). 

Maori, 336 (Table XXXm), 838. 

Mar 4 th& pronunciation of Sanskrit the purest, 116 fn, l. 

MABAfHi, 116 fn. 1 „ 229 (Table XlJ, (Table XIV), 256, 267 (Tablft 
XVr,258. 

and Singhalese, 249>50. 
ipeil, 267 (Table XVI). 
ltte»tiu«,258j. 

Sutndard dialdet of, 258. 
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Mabbuoou. 284* 

MXbwI^T (TbalD» 264 (Table XX). 

Masai, 353 (Table XXXVnz). 364. 

Maoouline in Hamitie shows a velar, 358. 

Words ending in and -u in Sanskrit* 74. 

Maya. 829 (Table XXXI) , 831. 

MXyIno DiAZ<BOTof Assamesa• 260 (Table XVII;. 
MazandbIkI, 319 (Table XXX), 323. 

Meaning, change of, between oognate langoages, 82 - 84 . 
change of, due to difference of environment, 84-85, 91-94 
change of, in borrowed words, 81-82. 
change of, reasons for, 90-91. 
contraction of, 86-88. 
expansion of, 85*86. 
indefinitenesB of, 102*03« 

Science of, (Semantics), 81*106. 

Secondary, inclusion of, 105. 
transference of, 88-89. 

Media, 113 fn. 2. 

Median (Medic), 288 fn. 2, 318. 819 (Table XXX), 323. 
Mediate Aryan languages of India, 261, 262 (Table XVIII) 
Medicine-men, 67, 

Meoabiah (Greek), 292 (Table XXV). 

Mbithbi, 215 (Table IX),219. 

METjANEsrAN, 836 (Table XXXIIIl, 337-38. 
Memory-training, 71. 

Memde oboup op liANouAGEs, 852, 353 (Table XXXVIH). 
Mental outlook changes from age to age, 65-66. 

Meboian, (Table XXIU), 281. 

Mergni Archipelago, language of, 209 (see Salon). 
MsBomc, 363, 864 (Table XXXIX). 
miga (or voiced eonnde), 439. 

Mesopotamia meeting place of I.-B of and Seznito, 397* 
Mbbsanian (Greek), 292 (Table XXV>. 

Mbssapjan, 282 fn. 2, 302 (Table XXVII), 325. 

Metaphor, 0* 

use of, proof of gradual growth, 48. 

Metatheaifl^ 78> 

MBwXpl, 264 (Table XX). 
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MtfwfttT. m (Tabl»XX). 

Mexico and CBtruuit Akbrioav group, 929 (Tab1e'XXXl>. 880-Sl. 
MiAo, 91$ (Tftbto IX). 

MicxoncoU* 886 (Table XXXIII), 887. 

MiddlxFbaiix»b, nMileXXXm). 281.. 

Mii>i>ca High Gesman («ee under Grrmen), 

Middur IbaxiaM LAHogAOBs, 810 (Table XX), 821 22 
Middle Toioe in Gredt,990 fn. 1,856 In. 8. 

Mind, Divine Spade of, 7. 

Godrgeanted gift to man. II. 
bumian, diaregarde rulea of grammar, 79*80. 
human, is enpreme, 148 
of man, ie free, 70 and fo. 2. 

MmoR8T.iAii, 381 (Table XLIV). 

MTrcAHT,418. 

Mixed DiAtacT of BbitoaCiI and Absahbbe, 261. 

Mixed dialect or EXaBMist, 237 (Table Xm), 289. 

Mixing of racea, ioflneoce on languagea, 466. 

Moabite. 408 (Table XLVD • 

MoHxauo*DABU, 222 and to. 2,416. 

Moi, 910 (Table VIH). 

MoN'Ehmer, 209, 210 (Table Vni), 211. 

Mon Lanocaobb of Burma. 209.210 (Table VIII). 211. 

Mouosyliabio family {See Tibeto Chinese Family). 

Monoeyliablee, in Chinese are root ideas, 891. 

Morae (aT(IIT)> 128. 

Moravian, 802 (Table XXVIH), 304. 

Mordvinie. 374,876 (Table XIaET). 

Morphological claeaifioation of languages, 20. 

Morphology, 17,107. 

Mountaine, ioflnence of, on Greek, 380fn. 2i on Caucasian langnagee. 
Mouth and otlier parte of the vocal apparatoe, 111. 
complete obstruction in, 116*16. 
partiat obetmetioa in, 118,116. 

.paMge ( 

MdwXnI, 256,267 (Itablo XV). 

Itvgpl, 210 (Table VIH), 2X1*212. 
npd Indo* Aryan,, 2l2'18. 
and TiWo^Bisaalayan, 212,2L7. 
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MxjlfvhiU 210 (T<ibi« Vin), 212. 

I!ifii 94^8 pig-breed«n» 211 2. 

Munitraya ( ) (<»ba three ngee of Seoekrife Giftmaiar), 433. 

Mnir^ANl Ohat.obZb« 319 (Table XXX). 

ItUQKo. 388 (Table XLV), 886. 

'm&rihan and tSlu, 112 (eee also Fig. 2). 


n changing to q, 166 fn. 1. 

"*0 (eonant n) in Sanskrit, 139. 
msATBAN. 403 (Tbble XliVT), 409. 

ITadta, logicians of, 487 fn. 3. 

Nai^ftyikas of, 433-84. 

NZoI'Bodo, 215 (Table IX). 

:ffZoX<EAxi, 215 (Table IX). 

^TZgZ LAKotTAaEs, 216 (Table IX), 219. 

NZoabI (Nftgara Apabfaxatiite), CTable XIV), 252c 
2TZOPOEI, 257 (Table XVI), 

NZopobitZ Bhojpub!, 260 (Table XVTI)t 
Nahoat and Nahcati, 329 (Table XXXI), 331. 
Nakah-i Bustam. Inscription of Darios at, 816. 

Naka (Hottentot), 345 (Table XXXVI) 

ITahdi dialect. 858 (Table XXXVHI). 

Nanxino (Chinese), 383 (Table XliV). 

Nabbintsbi group. 840 (Table XXXIV), 341. 

Nasal cavity ( ), (*«« ®1«» 113, Fig, 2; 

Nasals ( ), 120 (Fig. 7). I2l. 

in Aveettt and Sanskrit, 314. 
sonant, in Sanskrit. 137. 

Nasal'tirang, 143 fn. 1* 

Natural duals, 74 and fn* 2, 358 fn. 4. 

Nn-DisHa, 329 (T^bleXXXl), 830. 

'Negative voice in Dravidian, 229. 

NboBO EKOiiisa, 66. 

Nbobo Fbxnch, 287. 

Nbobo SpaMbb, 288b 

Nbjd (Ababio), 408 (Table XLVI),), 412. 

Nbopoltpab, 288 (Table'XXlV). 
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N iPAxJy 269 (Table XlX), 268. 

Isfijaence ct Bardie on* 

Netater nomioativee 1 q fiuiricriti, 862 in. 6. 

noane» plnial zare in Dravidian. 227. 

NflOMi, 847 (Table XXXVII). 

Noo-Kk* group, 842 (Table XXXV), 852.863 (Table XXXVIIT). 

I7icobar language (and Kbeei), 209 (Table VIU). 211. 

KmaiBi group, 221 (Table X), 224. 

NiX<<mo (Sudan) dialect, 842 (Table XXXV), 85S (Table XXXVIII), 

864. 

NiUAlif,264(ahbleXX). 

Nizani, 816 (Table XXX). 

KoVontONOIONALISnD HniALASAK LANaUAOBB. 218. 

Kona, 216 (Table IX)^ 

Noemak (French), 280, (Table XXIV), 287. 

Norman (Germanic), (l^ble XXin), 280. 

Nobsb (or 8Gandina'rian),279'80> 

North Polar Begione, the homeland of T.>E., 204- 
NoBWiUMBRiAH, (Table XXIII), 280. 

Norwegian, (Table XXm), 280. 

Notched Sticke, 5 fn. S. 

Nubian, 853 (Table XXXVIII), 864. 

Nuke, 368 (Table XXXVIII). 

Number, in Bushman, 844. 

in Hamitic, 858-69 {set alpo Polarity, Law of). 

(plural) in Sudan languages, 860. 

-8, four in Melanbsian, 868 fu. 4. 

■a, four in Savage lauguagee, 206. 

Numerals, 206*07. 
in I-E., 198, 206-07. 
in Tokbariau are I.-R., 801. 

Numidian, 363. 864 (Table XXXIX)- 
Niamwbzi, 847 (Table XXXVIl). 

o (ehortand long) in I.-E., 807. 
e*flerie8 of vowel-gmdati<m, 171. 

Obsolete words and forme, revival of, 149*60. 

0(mHSAN, 210 (Table VIU), 334 (Table XXXII), 336 (Ikble XXXUDr 
887* 
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Old Abubnian, 802 (Tftbte XXIX), 806. 

•Ouo Baotbian, 309 fii. 1 (see ATeeta). 

Old BniiOABiAK, (Chdboh Siavic), 8(^ (Tablo XXVIII), 803. 

Old BHouaa (or Abolo-Saxon), (Table XXDI), 280. 

OU) OitjabIt! and Old ‘RljAwmlvl, 265* 

Old High Gbbmas, (Table XXm), 281, 

Old Hubon-Xroquois, 46. 

Old Indo.Arxan (ree Prioiaiy Piakiite), 21»242 44. 

Old Latim,2S4-86s 

Old Norse (Original Norse), 279-80. (Table XXIII). 

Old Pbrsiak, 310,818, 319 (Table XXX), 820-21. 

Old Persian and Sahskrit, 816 - 18 . 

Old Prussian, 302 (Ikble XXVIII) 308. 

Oman dialect, 403 (Table XLVI), 414. 

“One'*, no common word for, in l.-B., 198* 

Onoinatopoetio Theory (Bow>vow Theory), 18. 

Originic languages, 23,38 (Table I), 
subdivisions of 23-37. 

Origin of language due to Peyehologlral processes, ll, 
of language, vsrious theories about, 10-16. 

•B ultimate, form an insoluble problem, 464-66. 

Original form of I..£. word, 16. 

ObixX, 229 (Table XI), (TableXIV), 269,260 (Table XVH). 
derived from M&gadhI, 262. 

OBMual (or Bargistg), 232 (Table XID, 233, 319 (Table XXX), 828. 
OsBBo rOzbeki, 878 (Table XlilH). 

OsoAN, 282, (Table XXIV), 984. 

OsuANu (Turkish), 877,378 (Table XLIU). 

OssBTio, 819 (Table XXX), 324-26. 

OSTXAK, 376 (ODable XX^II), 876. 

OuTBR Indo-Abxan languages: 

Eaetem, 269,260 (XVII), 261. 

Nortb-Westem, 286,267 (Table XV). 

Southern, 266^367 (Table XVI), 268. 

Oxytona, 171 fn. 8. 


f.lTAtic, 232,284, (Table XXTV). 

P-Xbutio, 272,276 (Table :mi), 277. 

Baoifio, languages of the island of^ 888*^. 

<*•* * 
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P«fo-tezt, first step m Ssnsltrlt grtmtnftr, 428. 

PABlpt. 261,262 (Table XIX), 268. 

derived from "SsAiA, (Table XIV), 251. 

PablavI. 819 (Table XXX), 821-22. 

Aryan origin of, doubted, 63. 

HftsedrMfc and P&aand 822. 

once regarded as Ssmitio, 997. 
pAifAot Pbakrit, (Table XIV), 948-49. 
ctt(t H, 248 fn. 8. 

Pakhto, 282 (Table Xn), 288, 819 (TAble XXX). 

Palatals ( btQSQ ), 117 (Pig. 4). 
in Avesta, 814. 

in I.-B. («e A^-soond in I.-B.), 270. 
relate {upg ), 111, 119 (Pig. 9). 

hard ( ), 111, 112 (Pig. 2). 

Pakn, 886 (Table XXXiu). 

PaxA (Table XIV), 246,246, 249-50,261. 

and Prakrit, intensive study of, 612. 

Palicwian, 284. 

PAJUmsuG!, 408 (Table XLVI), 409. 

Palpa, 263 (Table XIX). 

PaUib dialbots (Ohalebib), 282 (Table XII), 8l9[;(Table XXX). 824.. 
Fampbylisn, 292 (Table XXV), * 

Pftpini, 426-20. 
grammar of, 944. 

influence of, on tbe growth of Sanskrit, 428*29. 
one of the three Sages of Sanskrit Grammar, 481. 
period of, 244 fn. 2. 

Sita^^ifoa of^ 140 (Table TV). 

's grammar simplified by B<^deva, 486. 

*s order of explosives, 140. 

*s parts of speeA, 487* 

*a preeydkAraf, 426. 

(Sanskrit gxammariana after, 480*88. 

PIpiniao grammar, retardh^ influenees of, 84 fn. % 

S^ool of grammar, 480-88. 

Plan^b, mdginal home of the Giptiea, 940. 

pAHsaal^ 299 (Table XI), 281, (Table XTV), 264 (Table XX), 266. 

* iqfiimDee ef Latdic on, 288. 

sttperposed .lnaer Aryan on Ootetf 981. 
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Papwk, 338 ,884 XXXn), 838, 339 . 

Paratmaipuda, 290> 

Barsi »nd Hindu writers of Gujarat?, 964 
Gajariti, devices foe indicatiog prices, 266. 
bnmoux, 98. 
sleog, 266 and fn. 3. 

Bartinicou;act (sqif ), 119 . 

Barticles, free in Miaky-Poljinesian, 80 fn. 3. 
in Semitio, 401< 

Parts of speech, 80 fn. 2,178. 
determined bj position, 80. 
in isolting and anaalytio languages, 17S. 

Pashto, 282 (Table XII), 288,819 (Table XXX). 

Passive voice not used in Dbavidun, 228. (see Middle voice and 
voices of verbs). 

PATAOONIAN, 329 (Table XXXI). 

Patafijali, 481. 

one of three Sages of Sanskrit grammar, 481. 

Patriarchal family, 98. 

Pathogenjo theory (see Ding-dong theory), 14*16> 

Pazahd (or Pftrsi), 819 (Table XXX). 822. 

Pbouah (Mon), 210 (Table YHI). 

Puma dialect of Chinese, 883 (Table XLV), 391. 

Peioeptioni Mt of, has a motor element. 11 . 

single, taken as a whole, 45. 

Percepte and concepts, 6.7. 
definition of, 6 , 
of syntactical relations, 61'52. 

Periphrastic conjugation in Basquu 491. 
forms in Atbsta and Sanbehit, 315. 
forms in Sarskbit. 182 fn. 2. 

Pebuian, 374,376 (Table XLII), 376. 

Persia (seealso Trin), change ol climate in, 63. 
mixing langoagM in, 66 . 

Persian, SS-SO. 929 (Table XI), 289 (Table XII), 319 (Table XXX), 
829*23. 

almost complete analytic, 34 and fn, 8 . 

Axsbio wends ip, 6 ^. 
btonght to India with Islam , 621. 
diplomatio, langnaga of Aids, 637. 
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Peraiftn (eoiHf(i.)<*> 

is nowhere a vemscttlat in India today* 381, 
language of culture and religion in Armenia. 806. 

Modem, 66. 

most important language of Islam, 335, 

possessive and objective pronouns in, 35’fn, 1, 

rioh» than Pahlavi, 66. 

words in Abmbniak, 806» 

words in Sanscrit and Prakrit, 336-S6,i 

words superposed on Wustsbn Hindi grammar, 621. 

PsBso-AnABjo words in Ubdu, 521. 

Pbilologyi deals with Mfciculat-e language, 6« 

a natural science (Schleicher's view), 457 (see Linguistics). 

a part of historical or ‘moral’ Science (Whitney’s view), 461. 

deals with existing languages, 15*16. 

does not investigate ultimate questions, 3. 

guided by doOnite laws, 16. 

in Europe, collecting of macerials, 464*52. 

in Europe, laying the foundations of, 447*54, 

laws of (Bopp’s view), 451. 

made popular by Max Mhller, 455. 

Philosophy of speech considered in NySye, 433*34. 

Phocian (Delphi) (Greek), 392 (l^ble XXV 

Phoenician, 403 (Table XL VI), 406. 

PhdnSenta, vcioed, 438 (Table XLVII). 

Phonetic: 

ohanga, 141*77. 

change, root cause of, 161-C3. 

combination («aiuikt> understood in the Pada*text, 423. 

‘—decay’, 145 fn. 4. 

‘—decay* in Mandarin Chinese. 867 fn. 2. 
element in (3 binb 3B script, d89>90< 
equations, 1 fn. 3,107 fn. 1. 

‘-^l^HMeifn.l. 

t’adtor’s opinion of, 146 and fn. 8. 

. laws. ctaOnition of, 147*48. 
lain* ekeeptions to 146*49. 
liwa df difls^t languages are different, 160*61. 

^dendea k 141*77. 
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Phooeticians, SMWkrit, Ha fn. 

Phooetios, Hi 69. 

growth of precision in, 158*69. 
of MAOADi^t 948 and In. 2. 
of Pali, 249. 
of Pbakbit, 260. 

PhoDology,H branch of Liagnistics, 17,1U7. 
importance of, 107.06. 
of colloquial Japanese, 422. 

Phrases, ebortening of, 166.66. 

Pbrtoian (aooientj. 306, 326. 

Phryoiah ('Armenian), 302 (Table XXIX). 

PlOABD DIALECT, (Tablft XXIV), 287. 

PiDOiN Bkolish, 65, 392 fn. 2. 

PiCMX DIALECTS* 345 (Table XXXVI). 

Pi4gcae—degraded Aryans, 286. 

Pi4fica Languages (see Dardic), 236# 237 (Table XIII), 236*39i 
Platt Dbltsch, (Table XXIII), 281. 

by muneiative* words, 359 fn. 2. 

Plural: 

by vowel lengthening, 350and fn. 1. 
declension in Sanskrit and Eanarese, 29. 
doubk auBx in, 76 fn. 2. 
in English and German, 76*77. 
inMu9d4i218. 
in Sudan Luguaget* 849. 
in Tibeto Himalayan, 217. 
of respect* 94. 

sign of, ill Eaaaieee dedension* 29. 
special suffixes for, Ba-ntu, 36^ 
suffixes indkattt, various olaiees, 359. 
word is original in Ebamir (Hamitio), 359. 

>s, dishributive mid collective, 369 and fn. 1. 

•B* of this pronoun of the first person (inclusive uid exehidta) in 
Drasidiah, 228, 

•a, varioue kinds d* in Hemit^t 368*69. 

POOOBO DIALBOT, 847 (TSible XXXVH). 

Points of contact ( )> the five, in Suiskrit, 116,117 (Sif. 4.)k 

118 (Fig. 6), 119k 
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Poi^Bisa, 80S iTftbte XXVUI), 805. 

Pohuid M !.•£. homelADdi 308. 

Polarity. Law 859^. 861 (Fig. 16 ). 862. 

explanation oC, 860,862. 

POUBH, 802 (Table XXVltl), 804, 806 fn. 1. 

Politenew of apeebb. 04*96. 
in Indian laognagee. 95. 
in Ja;panose, 96. 

PoUtica in India, reaction of. in languages, 619. 

POLYMBSIAN, 80, 384 (!Lible XXXII), 886 (Table XXXni), 337. 
changes in Syntactic type in. 826. 
largely analytical. 888. 

Polysyntbetio kognages (see Incorporating languages), 24, 88 (Table I).. 
Pooh.poob (or TaMnt or Interjectional) theory, 14 and fn. 1. 

Poona MabatbI, 267 (Table XVI). 

Popular Etymology, 152 fn. 1.167. 

Porlmanteau'worde, 77,166. 

POBTUOUBSB, (Table XXIV), 288. 

Positional kngnages (tee Isokting knguages) 22-28j, 88 (Table I). 
Post-positions, 184 fn. 1. 

in Dravidkn, 227. 

POTHWAHi, 267 (Table XV). 

Pbaoxa, (Table XIV). 

Pbakbit ; 

grammar treated by Hemacandra, 435. 
grammarians, 484*86. 
in Suiakrit drama, 246. 

Inscription, 249. 
laina (tee ArdbamSgadhl). 
of Khotan, 249. 
of lyrics, 247. 
of prose, 248. 

Paidlel, 246, 
l^rimary Midland, 247. 
tits name, 242. 

•a, A?AnBBAHj$A (or conoguial). 246,4146 and fn. 8. 

•s, aa mother.t(mgnd, 246 fn. 1. 

•a,^atactarktios of, 25(V6L . . 

*4, early, litemtma of, 246*46. 
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Prftkrit (confd.)— 

•e, DearnegB of tha varioas, noted by Hemachandra, 440 fq. 2 
-8, llorth Indian, are the origin of the Gipey langoagea, iMO. 

•6i Outer, 247. 

•a» Frimaty, 242>48< 

‘8, Secondaiy, 242.24440. 

•6i Secondary, three stagea of, 246*46. > 

>8» apoken by woman and lower claesea, 245. 

•a, atagee of 242. 

•8, QTertiary, inflnenca of Banskbit on, 258-55. 

•a, Tertiary, origin of, 261*52. 

PratTcya, (Tbble XIV). 

PTatyShira$, 426. 

Pbb-Dabdio apeech, 267 fn. 2. 

Predicate, 48*40,487* 

Prefix: 

'Agglutinating, 28. 

could be separated from the Terb in Vedio and Qbbbk, 85. 
negative, 184* 

•8vffix*agglntitiatiug language, 29*80. 

•ad forma, really compound, 85. 

•ee, grammatical (or Syntactical), naknown in I.*E., b6,182 fn. 1. 
*08 in Ba*ntu, 28. 

•ea in I.*B. modify sense only, 33 fn. 1,184. 

*ei in Semitic, 899*400. 

•69, verbal, in Sanskrit, Greek, lAtin and Germanic, 86 (eee Upa 
targat) 

•ee, word-building, 184. 

Pre*bistory (res urgesohichte). 

Pte'PiQiuian grammanaoe. 425*?6. 

PrepositionB (or Ad*nonoa), 184. 
absent in Sudan languages, 60,360. 
in Agglotiimting kngoages, 61. 
in BA'8*n7,860 fn. 8. 
in CaniBss, 60. 
in I.'E., 206. 
riee of, 62. 

naa of. bagina at Apabbraibda ^e, 251. 
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PriniitiT»bumaQity, 4 rad fa. 3. 
speech. 

Pfanraiinaliieed B^malaxam langasges. 217>18« 

PronouB: 

iae<npotated in BA>iiTO« 36. 
inoorporsted in CAaoASiAM. 880. 
incoiporsted in PBBSiANf 25 fa. 1. 
incorporation of, in Basque, 34. 

•«, amalgsmatiQnoft in SEMmo. 401. 

-8# doable forms in plnral, 91. 

>8, 'he' and 'she', absent in Ba*ntu, 346. 

-B in Basque, snperfioiallj resemble Hahitio and Sxumc. 430. 
•6 in Dbatidian, 838. 

•6 in Hittite are T.-E., 297-06. 

•s in Semitio and Hamitio are identical in origin, 396. 

•e in Toshsbiam are I..B., 801. 

•8 of third person in Sudan languagea, 849. 

•s, peiBonal, in Tibeto-Hivalatam, 317fl 
Pronanoiation, 'average', 143>44. 

Protbesis, 163. 

and Anaptyzis, 164. 

■‘pBOTO'MAnAooAN gioup, 310 (Table VIII). 
pBOVBMfAL, (Table XXIV), 387. 
pRUSEiAM.old, 803 (Table XXVIII), 803. 

Pi tld (voiceless), 489. , 

Psychological aspect of speech, 69*73, 466, 
factor is variable in its vatne, 70*71. 

Pqrdmlogy, bearing of, in language, 460. 

of speech, dislangniehed fiom its psychological aspect, 69,465. 
PuMK) (or Carthaginiaa) 868,408 (Table XLVI), ^)6.07« 

PmiiBA Biadbot, 260 (Table XVII). 

.g*XxAUO, 233*84, (Table XXlV)» 

. 4 *KBLno, 373.276 (Table XXni. 

439ABA, 864 (Table XXXIX). 

Cnran, ^einlIneueeof,67,411, 

# in MAMnABin OBunBEK, %7 fn. 8. 

in ^Aii0XBix, 186. 

# Cr), 186, m (T«bie m). 808, 
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r (®r®) in Atbsta, 313. 

r (long) in Sanskrit, 187, 183 (Table Itl), 18». 
Baca and language, 31*32. 

BaoiaV infltiencea, 68*68 

Baiast^nT, (Table XtV>, 264 I Table XX), 265. 
indaenced by Western Hindi, 263. 
literature, 265. 

JRdmdfra^a of Tulsidaf, 67, 261. 

BanobT, 264 (Table XX). 

Kabatonoan, 836 (Table XXXZH). 
Be-arrangenients of groups in language, 160. 
Beduplioati<m» 188-89. 
for erapbaeis, 15. 
for intensive action* 187 fn. 8 . 
in BtrsHMAN, 844. 
in Gbbek, 187 fn 3, 189. 
in Hamitio, 856 and fn. 4. 
in Javanbsb, 189, 344 fn. 4, 432. 
in XiAT]B, 189. 

in MaiiAT, 180, 338 and 344 fn. 4 . 
in Onn Ibibh, 189. 
in Sanskbit, 166, 189. 
indicatea habit, 189. 

Beflex-cry of child, 40. 

Befilexive caningation in Hamitio, 356 and fn* 3.. 
Bbkhta (Urdu), 263, 264 (Table XX). 

Betroflex amnda, 1J9 and fn. 3. 
BHai^o-KoMANio, (Table XXIV), 286. 

BnODtAii, 292 (Table XXV), 

Boman script for Ghikbsb, 390. 

Bqmaka, Ijinooa, 288, 285. 

BoMABOB XiAKOCTAGBS, 283. 

Bomana learning Gbbek, 489-40. 

Bomanticiam, 66 , 150 and fn. 2 . 

Borg or 315 (Table IX), 218. 

Boot : 

con<»pta, 178 fn. 1, 179-80. 

concepts only 800 in Sanskrit, 179 fn.^ 1* 

oonaiata of three coneonanta in Semitic, 82.> 
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Boot: lamtd.) 

djfivmtflftHy ist«tiiible in X.*B.t and fn* 2. 

moat im portant part of the word, 84. 

not modified in amj any in Polikbsiav, 888. 

one, gives rise to msoy words, 9*10. 

split in Malaxav, 886. 

nnohangeable in tlBAii and Altat* 878. 

voimbnlAiy in Ebfibahto, 580. 

i*Bare fundemental oonoepta, 179. 

•B are the (Btoma of lansnage* 0. 

^ 9 , deaoriptive (see Dhvmyitmi^a words). 

•e dissjllabio in Peoifie Ocean languages, 888. 

•8 do not exist in I.*E. apart from suffixes, 85. 

-.e express ‘concepte*, 10 
•St Humboldt's view of, 460. 

-B in I.-B. are moooByllabic, 86. 

•e in Sakbxbit, about SOO, 9 fn. 8. 

-B in SAWBKBrr belong to variouB classes, 186>87. 

-B in Thai'Chihbse DiAutors differ considerably* 884. 

•8, languages made up of, 9>10. 

-8 monciQrllabie in 85 
•s monosyllabic in SnnAH liAHOUAOBB, 849. 

.B* ten 'olaeses' of, in Sanbsbit, 186. 

-8, theory of. 9*10. 

•B, three characteristics of, 10. 

•s, trilateral, absent in HAumo* 895-96. 

•s, trilateral, in Sauma, 808-09. 

EoshakT (OhaJchib), 810 (Table XXX). 

'Bodxakian (Table XXIV), 285-88, 8(E fn. 2. 

elements in Bvlgabiak 804. 

Boahda, 847 (Table XXXVIl). 

Buvoa group (of Man-fn), 358 (Table XXXVni). 

.'Bunto Inscriptions, 270. 

BtJSBfAH, Oreat or latexary, 802, (Table XXVllZ)* 804. 
tittle (or BrnsBETAir), 802 (Table XXVnDi 804. 

V^ilte, epofcen fn West XtaSsia, 802 (Table XXVHI), 804, 
Bonasmir (see tittle Bnaeian). 

*a (t.irE») becomes 4 m Aryan, 809. 

-e ( ^} ini^al, of;Sandult, becoouNi h in Iranian, 81S. 
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i ia MIgadbI, 260 * 

« (original) to h, in 148 and fn. 1. 

inlBAVTASt 147<4P. 

«<tlang ( ^^pil ) of Penis, 366 and fn. 8, 

Sobare dialect of Mnij4a. 310 (Table VIH), 319. 

'dftbaxl Fiakrit, 913 fn. 1. 

■Sabda ( «|^r ^ Jq philosophy, 438-84. 

meaning of, 178. 

Sabddnuidsana bj Hemacandze, 485. 

Sdkadeipiya firdhmapos, 336 and fn. 2. 

Salon, 210 (Table VIII), 209, 335, 336 (Table XXXUn 
Savabitan, 403 (Table XIiVI), 409.. 

Samdaa (see compound). 

Sani.hi1&~textt 438. 

SamnXnT. 819 (Table 2XX). 

Samoan, 336 (Table XXXUI). 

Samonbd. 369 (Table XL), 374, 37S (Table XLII), 37 . ' 
<3ampra«drapatl30 fn. 1. 

>pupa.efddbt series, 172 (Fig. 15), 173. 

San (Boidiroan, 345 i Table XXXVI). 

Sandawb dialect, 345 (Table XXXVI). 

Sandhi rales, 183. 

are examples of aseimi’atioa, 166. 

Sanozr, 586 (Table XXXIII). 

Sanskbit : ■ 

and Gbbek, 280-90 

and Iranian, 310-18. 

as Devabhdfd ( )• 

became rigid, 533 fn. 1. 

ceased to be inflnenced by popular idiom, 482* 

ceased to be **Uving'*, 429. 

clsesioal, (Table XIV), 843-44, 

compounds in classioal, 191>08. 

consonants closer to I.-B., 289. 

culture is Hindu cnltUTe, 617. 

■decision in pints' 'ompare with that of XannadA, 29 
4ecleneMn more elaborate than ttiat of Greek, 200* 
**died" as a result of Fftpini's grammiv» 191-93. 
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SAaBKBlT (COfttd«)-*. 

dnustt, UkngoageB used ini iHd* 

•‘-drank", 264 rad fa. 1 rad 3. 

“epic-", (TableXIV). 
ioune of ihe fatnre, 27. 

Gremmsz. pioneer of modem, 489. 

Grammar, other (non^Pipinian) ^cbooioi of, 434* 

Grammar, Fftpini’s, Soho(^ of. 480-38. 

Grammar retarding progreee, 265. 

Grammar, atndjr of degeneratea, 483. 

has been and ia the language of the learned, 429. 

baa thooeands of words, 179 fa. 2. 

in the days of Kilid&aa, 430 fa. 3. 

inflected langoage, 9. 

influence of, on Tbbtt^bt Prakrits, 263-56. 

influence of Pfipini on, 428*29. 

inherent vitality of, 480*31. 

intensive study of, 612. 

introduced into Europe, 447. 

ia Synthetic, 256. 

"mother” of all languages, 441 fn. 1, 

one of the Primary Prakrits, (Table XIV), 243. 

overshadows SaurasevS^ 218. 

roots of, 9 and fn. 8. 

Sir William Jones on, 447-48. 

spoken by higher classes, 246 and fn. 1. 

study of, as a "dead” language, 483. 

atyl? in Indian literature Kate Banekiitising), 254. 

true spirit of studying, 4&lg 

Vedic, fTabls XIV), 

words borrowed in Modem Indo*Aryan, 268*54. 

Sanshritio, name for Indo-European, 269 fa. 4. 
fianskritised BsKoAiii, 264 fn. 1. 

GuMBiTf, 254 fn. 3. 

Senskiitising, 66,160, 254. 
in BREtaAiii, 269- 
in GwarZt!, 264,266. 

SfareXu, 210 (Table Vpl), 
g^mar, 212* 
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SABpmxAK, (Tttble XXIV), 286. 

Babiqoli (Gbalcbfth), 819 iTable XXX). 

SABHAnAH, 819 (Table XXX), 325. 

Sartisb Tcbei. 878 (Table XIjIII). 

Qaftlhi tatpurufa in Semitic. 398. 

Satam gfoup of I.-B., 269-70, 271 (Table XXI>. 

Sauglaute (or snction-sonDds), 343 fn. 3. 

Saurasen^, (Table XIV), 248, 262. 

influence on FanjSbi vernaculais, 252 fn. 1. 
originated in Madbyadete, 248. 

Frfi.krit of the prose in Sanskrit and Prikrit dramas, 248.. 
Saur&iPrt, (Table XIV), 262. 

Saving of effort, cause of phonetic change, 161-62. 

different ways of, 162-66. 

SoAiromATiAH r^ANQUAGEs, 279, (Table XXIII). 

Schlegel, Adolf. 451. 

Friedericb, 449. 

SchwOt 129 fn. 4, 308 fn. 1. 

Script for HtEDfiSTlNT, 524. 

-a taught in IJ.P.—two, 524 fn. 1. 

ScXTBiAN tor Turanian), 220, 371. 

Old, 325. 

Sbbano, 210 (Table VIII). 

Semantic change : 

can h^ described after it has occurred, 85. 
classification of, 86-89. 
difBcult to assign reasons for, 105-06.., 
in Urgeschichte, 199*201. 

Semantics, the science of meaning, 17, 6S|, 81-106. 
discussed in SabdaiaktiprakaSikSp 434^ 
fascinating branch of linguistic study, 106^ 
new branch of linguistic science, 61. 

SuMmo and Hamitic, 895-96. 

and Hamitic, one linguistic unity, 895. 
and I.-B., 396-98. 

development to analytic type, 82, 401. 
divisimis of, 402. 408 (Table XIjVI), 404. 
grammatical^prefixes in, 898, 899-400^, 
influences in Abb^nian, 806. 
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4 

BBUiTio aud Hamiye (eontd.)^ 
inteniftl flexion iHi flfl, d98-99. . 
langoages, au6-402.408 (Table XLVl). 40115. 

Ungoagea are *aceentaated dialeots', 403. 

langttagei, characteriatioa oft 808*402.. 

languages* lodian word* ib* 6L. 

languages, moat important in ancient timest 806. 

languages, no true compoonds in, 888t 4011 

plural suffixes in* 896. 

religious literature ini 805. 

tense system in, 896. 

trilateral roots in, 898*90. 

words iu Gujarftti, 62. 

words io r'ahlavi. 62| 821*22. 

writing, 395. 

writicg adc^ted in Irfln, 62. 

8ecQi*w>wel, 134*86. 

y (^ 1,120 and fn. 1,134. 

Semoi, 210 (Table VIIl). 

SVNA, 347 »Table XXXVII). 

SsNBOAn niALBoTS, 853 iTable XXXVIIU. 

Senteoce accent* 26. 

eonetruotion in Cbinese, 391*92. 
foundation of Janguage, 20 fn. 1. 
the three types of* 46*49. 
the unit «£ language, 8 20, 89. 

wold, 21, 26. 

•a begin with word stage^ 48. 

SEftBO-OBOATittf, 8.>2 (Table XXVIIIl, 804. 

8CBEM, 858 (Table XXXVHI). 

Sexual instinct, 2-8 and 8 fh. 1. 

ShasepcbI, 257 (Table XV). 
gwAM i 218* 215 (Table IX). 

Shaba* 878 (Table XUH), 879. 

, SBiaf* (pufect form of Tamil), 228. 

BbiobiiI 819 (Table XXX}. 

Ihilba/864 (TAble XXXZX>: 

Sbilldh, 8» (Table XXXVin); 354. 

S^t 287 (Table XHI), 288. 
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:SBOsHQir^ 829 (Table XXXl), 830-81. 

SiAMBBH lor Tbai), 888 (Table XIiV), 88i, 

'Sibilaote, 118,114 (Fig. 8|* 116 (eee Afftioaket^ Spirantolt 
in GujabXtI. 14 
in Pbaxbits, 260. 
in Satam langnagesi 270. 

•SioiLiAir. (Table XXIV), 986. 

SiSAiCA group, 864 (Table XXXlX). 

Si-Lo-Mo, 883 (Table XIjV) ,886. 

SmnHi, 229 iTable XI), 266. 267 (Table XV). 
from Vrac4a, (Table XXV). 
influence of Dardic on, 238. 

SmoHALBBB, 252, 257 (Table XVI). 
derived from Fftll, 249. * 
literature, 258. 

^mo-PBO. 216 (Table IX). 

Bing-soug English of Hindi-speaking people, 169 fn« 1. 

Singular form derived from plural in Hamitio, 869., 
for God indicates affection, 94. 
sign of, in Kannada, 29. 

Sioox (Dakota), 329 (Table XXXI), 880. 

Snuixi, 267 (Table XV).. 

Sifpu (the learned), 429. 

.Siva^Utras, 1^, (Table IV), 426. 

SiVBMDl, 319 (Table XXX). 

psk6 cUsa of verbs in Greek and Latin, 187. 

Blavio, 302 (Table XXVHI), 803-06. 
inflpence in Albanian, 801. 
languages in Germany and Austria, 808 in* 1. 
oldest literary, 308. 
words in Bojumanian, 285. 

Blotakiah, 802 (Table XXVni), 804. 

fiLOYBHiAii, ^2 (Table XXVlII>t 804 

'Smut^ pronunciation, 144-46. 

-SooHDiAS, 319 (Table XXXj , 822. 

.SoiCinJ. 864 (Table XXXlX), 866. 

BonaBt ngaala, 187. 

.Sonant sounds, 118 fn» 2. 
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SoQtfttSj Uqaid in 8»afkxit, 186. 
long, 187,188 (Table m), 188. 
nasal in Saof^it, 186-87,188« 

SoKo&Ai, 882,388 (Table XXXVllI), 

SoitOBA, 822 (Table XXXI), 881. 

SOBABIAH (or Wendic), 802 (Table XXVIHS 804. 

Botho, 347 (Table XXXYH), 848. 

Bound ; 

and sense, connection of, 18-16. 

-ohanges are uniform, 146-46. 

•changes in Germanic languages, 162-68. 

•changes in Faidftcd, 248. 

-etymology, 162-60,. 

-jumble, 41-42, 

•jumble stage, 42, 48-46. 
pictures iLaotbilder), 861. 

•shifting in Germanic, 162-68, 462 (see Grimm’s Latttoersc.hiebttng). 
-s Me not language, 8. 

•B, conscious imitation of, 143 fn. 8,145 fn. 2. 

-s explotiiTe, 115-16. 

-8 hard, 113 fn. 2. 

•a in TosHABiAJir, simplified, 300. 

-8, production and classification of, 107-40. 

•a, Sanskrit and Grec^, 132 fn. 2, ^9. 

-s. Sanskrit, arranged naturally, 424. 

•s, Sanskrit, snangemeot of, ll6. 

-B, Sanskrit, classified in the PrMiiikhyas, 424. 

•a, Sanskrit, derivative or secondary elasaea of, tl6. 

•B, Sanskrit, five claeses of, 116-19. 

-s, Sanscrit, primary classes of, 116. 

-s, Sanskrit, Table of. 138 (Table III), (Table IV). 

•B, Sanskrit, variations in each class of, 119. 

-s, soft, 113 fn 2. 

-e, suction (see Sauglaute), 848*44. 

-s, table of comparative, made by Pott, 466. 

-8, 'ugly', 162. 

«s« unvoiced and voicedi 118. 
flottl^ American Languages, 881-83. 

SOfOXit 877,878 (Table XLUl). 
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:Spa»i 8H. (Tftble XXIV). 287^. 
infineoce on Basqub, 421. 

Nbobo, 288. 

Bpeecb and upright stature, 48. 

articulate, a stage of language, 5>6. 

ascribed to gods by ancients, 10. 

begins udth eoncepts, 6. 

many forces combine to produce, 3. 

or ISgos distinguishes man from animals, 2. 

philosophy of, in NySya, 483>34. 

primitive, 42-46. 

production of human, 108-09. 

rigid rules of correct, 429. 

‘Vulgar* and ‘correct’, 79. 
written, 6-6. 

zone in the brain, 43 fn. 8. 

'Spirants ( )« HO and fn, 5,116,164. 

in Sanskbit, ll3,114 (Pig. 3), 116. 
y and to, 184. 

Spoonerism, 78. 

Stambul (Armenian), 802 (Table XXIX). 

'‘Standard* forme. 72. 

Stops {see Explosives). 

Stress and pjfch accent, 167-71. 

"^Strong* verbs in G-ermanio, 168. 

■‘Snbjecfc* and 'Predicate*, 48-49. 

Subjunctive—'Improper*, 86 fn, 8. 

'SuDAH languages, 848-362, 858 (Table XXXVHI), 864-66. 
end BnsHUAN languages, 348. 
isolating like Chikbsb, 60, 849. 
sentencee in, 60, 349, 

Boffix-Agghitinating languages, 28-29. 

-Agglutination in Ural and Altai, 378. 

Buffixett adverbial and ease-endings, 180*86. 

agglutinating originaUy aapaiata words, 27-28. 
deinongtrative (or pronominal), in MblaUMTAH, 888. 
form*hni1ding, 186-87, 

independent words agglntinated, 88 and fn- 8» 
in I.-E., origin of. 85. 
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Foibet (aonid,ymm 

in piled up, 85 cud fn. 1, 
in SBicmo. 809401. 

primwy (ITU ), 85,180,181 (Table VD, 188 (%ble VH), 184-8&. 
Snbetanihre, 186«86. 

SnbdiTi^OOt of, 86i 

)(ot caee*indicating), 86,181 (Table VI). 
m ( ^) (or TOtbal), 86. m (Table VI), 196.87. 
ap&ft, 188 (Table VTI). 

etftarapa (verbal modiflcatMv), 183 (Table VII), 186.97* 
word-building, 36,188 (Table VH), 184.65. 

Stnt siAiiBCT, 868 (Table XXXV111). 

StniSBIAN LANOT7AGB, 417. 

Snin>BAK, 885, 886 (Table XXXUDr 
SurwIb, 218 (Table IX), 218. 

Si^eietition in langnage, 97. 

Bvbat (InMBATf, 264 (Table XX). 

Sdbd somnDB, 118 fn. 2. 

Snnoonding lengnagea. inflaenoe of, 326. 

SnauH (ssg Elamite), 417-18. 

Stakiak (or SvANBTiSH), 381 (Table XLIV), 382. 

SWABIAH, 282. 

Swahili (of Zanzibar), 3t6,847 (Table XXXVXI>* 

Swear worde, 90 fn. 4. 

Syncope, 165 fn. 5. 

SyntaobioalclaeBtfloatioa of languagea, 20. 
growth, 39*66. . 

relatione, nnalyaed in Agglntination. 60.61, 

relatione in I.-B*, 61-62. 

relaticM in MCLAinsiAH, 888. 

relatiooa in Smno, 899*400, 

zelationa natnrally expreaeed by position,' 60. 

vowel-eainatimi in Sraimo, 86. 

Syntax, a btanoh of tiingaistieB,'16. 
comparative, 16,4^. 
deals wi^ the )t/a of Tangnags. 107. 
lEBitorioalW, , 

in the 68 f n. 2. 
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Syntax (contd ,)— 

in SBMriTio dependa on vowela, 899. 

in tfa« Fandiddd, 68 fn. 2> 

troated by Appolonina Dyskolos. 439. ^ 

Synthetic'stafEe, 68*66< 
langnagei; 88 (Table I), 
etructnie in Gothxo, 278. 
io analytic in Gbbmanio, 278. 
to atialytio in I.-E., 34» 268. 
to analytic in SBMma» 401. 
to analytiCf progreas, 84. 

SxRAonsiAN (Greek), 292 (Table XXV). 

SxRiAC, 403 (Table XLVI), 4X0. 

SxBXENio, 875 iTable XIjII). 

•t sign of tbe feminine in Sbmitio and Hauitto, 896. 

Tabalb, 3*7 (Table XXXVII). 

tadhhava worda, 263-64, 268. 

Taoala. 385, 386 (Table XXXIII). 

Tahitian, 336 (Table XXXIII). 

TAiRONa, 216 (Table 1X|. 

Tlu (Caspian), 319 (Table XXX), 

Tamu,, 221 (Table X), 222-23. 
gender in, 344 fn. 3. 362 fn. 3. 
grajnmara, 426. 
literature, 268. 

Tabansbi Tubki, 878 (Table XLIII). 

Tasmanian, 383, 334 (Table XXXIl), 341, 

tatsama wor^, 263-64. 268. 

Tawabek (Tuabko), S63, 864 (Table XXXIX). 

ToHBBMASSiOf 874, 376 (Table XLII). 

Teetb, 111, U2 (Fig. 2). 

-ridge. 111, 112. (Fig. 2). 

Tell-el-Amarna lettera, 296. 

Telhov. 226- 

T 4 nse in Baaqne. 421. 
in BCamitio, 856-67. 
in Semitic and Hatnitic, 3Q6« 
in Vedio Sanakrit. 867 fn. 1. 
aystems in 188 fn. 1. 
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TvnuxtD (Qbiuban <Table XXZII), 270. 

0)041,21S (Tabid DC), 883 <Tab)6 XI4V), 384. 

Mainland, 888 (Table XLV). 

Knrtbem, 215 (Table IX). 220. 

THAi*Cai»KsB, 913, 215 (Table IX). 

TbalI (West Paoiab). 257 (l^b!e XV). 

TB4L! (Minrl^I). 264 (Table XX). 

TH4BittI, 267 (Table XV). 

Thb88AXiOni4m (Oreek), 292 (Table XXV). 

Thinking is a restrained speaking or acting. 12. 

Thinking makes anal^is percepts possible, 7. 

Thonght and language, 3*5. 

power of, goes with power of, speech, 44. 

Thbaomn, 825. 

Three Sages of Sanskrit gnammar, 481. 

Tibbu (SuoAN) GROUP, 358 (Table XXXVni), 354. 

Tibbt.4m (or BHOfil), 216 (Table IX), 218. 

literature eonsiste of trantlation from Sanskrit, 214, 
Tibkto-Bubuam, 219-14, 2l5 (Table TX). 216, 884. 
migiatione of, 216. 

North Aaeam Qroup, 215 (Table IX), 2lC. 
original home of, 216. 

TibotO'Chibesb : 

langoagea in India, 213-14,215 (Table IX). 

(or Monoayllabic) family. 882.388 (Table XLV). 384-S5. 
TiBBfro-HiMALATAN, 216 (Table IX), 216*18. 

borrowings from, in Fiahfidl> 963. 

Tkgia del Fuego, language of, 44*46. 

Tigbahb ) 

>408 (Table XLVI). 

Tiobb' ) 

(BfAiTBiid), 260 (Table XVIl). 

Tlibojt, 326 (Table XXXt), 380. 

,TopA btALBOT, 921 (Table X), 224. 

Togo (Ba*Dtuid), 860,353 (Table XXXVIII). 

Tokbabian, 296*801. 

Tones in Obinese, 886*^. 
in Sedan laogoagss, 340. 
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Tovoa dialeot, 847 (Table XXXVII). 

'Tokoam, 386 (Table XXXXII). 

Tongae» 111, 112 (Fig. 2). 

Toekik, 388 (Table XLV). 

Tobanb (Syriac), 403 (Table XLVI), 410. 

TobwXlI, 287 (Table XIII). 

Tosx (South Albaniaa), 302 (Table XXVII). 

Toto, 216 (Table IX). 

Tower o( Babel, legend of, 10. 

Tiade-worde* 84*85. 

Tbipolian dialect, 403 (Table XLVl). 

Tripuri (Aesam), 216 (Table IX). 

Trisyllabic law in Greek, 171. 

Tson, 329 (Table XXXI). 

'Tulu— most highly developed Drayidian language, 221 (Table X), 224, 
Tokqusb, 878 (Table XLIII), 879. 

TmnsiAN DIALECT, 403 (Table XLVI). 

TdpI'Guabni, 329 (Table XXXI), 382. 

Turfak dialects, 819 (Table XXX), 322. 

Tdmcish, 26*27, 377, 378 (Table XLIII). 
admixture elementa in Bulgarian, 304. 
admixture in Albanian, 801. 
admixture in Boumauian, 285. 
grammar, 26. 

type of agglutination, 36 fn. 1. 

Tdbeoman, 877,878 (Table XLIII). 

'Tdsoan, (Table XXIV). 286. 

Tut*tul theory (see Pooh-pooh theory), 14 fn. 1. 

Tirol dialect, (Table XXIV), 286. 

Ubteisb (Ubizhish), 880,381 (Table XLIV). 

UDlciA, (Table XIV). 

UoRio, 376 (Table XLO), 876. 

Biocb, 8T7,878 (Table XLIII). 

Umbbian. (^ble XXIV), 284. 

UittBpirates, 119> 

Ungiammatioal in language, 80. 
iUaivareal language, 68. 

a natural living language Is best loited to be ibe, -‘83. 
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Ushertal Inogoaga (oonM.)*^ 

a f>o»f»ri*ofi, 5S9‘S8. 

« priori^ 629. 
floixed, 629. 

Unvedced spiranist 119. 

119. 

Upadhmdniya, lU (Fig. 8)i 116 

Upper Mtitray dialects. 840 (Table XkXlV). 

UBAi.«DdAi;.TAi.families, 87l. 878*71, 876 (Table XLII). 876 77, 879 
(1kbleXLin).879. 
family (te6 Ubal and Avtki families). 

UbdO, 268, 264 (Table XX), 897. 

Aiabicised, 628. 

esseatially Weaten Hindi, 621. 
growth of, 586 and fn. 1.’ 
language of the camp, 620-21, 586. 
literature, 268. 

neither Arabic nor Persian, 621-2?. 
of Indo-Itanian parentage. 686. 
represents Zslamio eultare, 622. 
script M Islamic, 694. 

vocabnhity compared with that of English, 586 fn. 1. 

Ufgesehiehte (Liognistio Palaeontology), an iateres'ing branch 
Lingnistics, 17*16. t 

Max Mttller's contribntion to, 466. 
method of, 194, 

precauticma to obeerre in, 194-202. 

Umorditeh (Original Norse), 979, (Table XXIH). 

Unpraeh 0 t 21 and fn. 8. 

Ubumia (Syriac), 408 (l^ble XLVI), 410, 

U«o*AXT8o, 329 (Table XXXI). 8S0‘81. 

Uenla (or SiftrSfif), 111. 

UswK (or OsBBO), 877,878 (TabWXLIII). 

V (t|) in Sanskrit, 180 fn. 1. 

YaxmiJ, 886 (Table XXXIII). 

Vabjm, 847 (Table XXXVII)* 

ViBBSL (in NcxtJr Spain), (Table 3CS1II), 279. 

VaXBKi, 419. 
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Vama^I (MabathT). 267 (1W»le XVI). 

Vargtu Colftsses), fit«t of Sonikiifr soaodSf 118 #n. 8. 

Vedic age, linguistic studies ib the, 423*26. ' 

hymns, analysed in the Peda-test, 428. 
hymns, explained in the Brihmapas, 244 and fn. 1.434 and fn. % 
hymns, some composed outside Indie, 248. 
language, the first step to understand, 423. 
peculiaritiee avoided by ^padeva, 486 and fn. 2. 

Sanskrit, (Table XIV), 242*43. 

Veguoiic, (Table XXIV), 289,325. 

Velar epirant, 114 (Fig. 8), 116. 

Velars, 116,117 (Fig. 4), 118 (Pig, 6), 119. ' 

Velum ( ftiaWFS ^l- 

Venetian, 802 (Table XXV ri). 

Veoetic. d’25. 

Verb, finite, 88 and fn. 1. 
in Ba.mtd, 26. 
in Basque, 24-25. 
in Man46. 312. 
in Pbakbit, 261. 
in Veda, 186-88. 

position of, in DbaTidian, 228 fn. 1. 

Verbal forms, finite, wanting in KuxI-Chin, 219. 
fornie.swealth of. in 206. 
system in Hittitr 298*99. 
system in Tokhabiaxt, 301. 
eysteme in Gbbck and Sanskbit, 290. 

Vernacular, alternating ^clssrficism* and *romsntic!sm’ in, 149*6l« 
Verner'e Law, 161 fn. 1,167*68* 

ViOHOLi (Sindhl). 237 (Table XV). 

VioTOBTA oBOtre OF dialects, 840 (Table XXXtV). 

Vigesimal numeration, 213 and fn. 1. 

Ftfcarapos, 186-87. 

alphabetical arrangement of, in. Sanskrit grammars, 187 fn. 1. v 
in Greek, modify maaaing of root, 187 and fn. 3. 

Viiarga, (Table IV). 

in Pbakbits, 250. 

Vocabufai| of Basque, 431. 

of Malat-Folinebiait language e cloeely. akin, 889. 
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ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE 

"VoaUppuiAtosia naan, 111,112 (Fig 2). 
chords, 100, llO (Pig. 1), 111, 119 (Pig. g). 
chords, Tibmtjon of, 113, llg fa. 4, 

Tooto, 873 (Table XLTI), 876 

Voice (). 111. 

Voice of Terbs, in Gbebk, S90 In. 1. 
negative in Dravidian, 228. 

Voiced end voiceless sodnds (and ), 118. 
aspirates of Samskbit and A vesta, 318. 
sonnds. 113. 

sounds in Mandarin CniNasa, 887 fn. 2. 

Voiceless onaspirates of Sanskrit and Avbsta, 818. 

VolapOk, 531. 

VowA, 868 (Table XXXVIIT). 

VoTisH, 874, 875 (Table XLIT). 

“VoTfAK. 375 (Table*XLTIl, 376. 

Towel, 121.128. 

change of* in Hamitie verbs, 866. 
combinations in Avesta, 310-12. 
gradation, sq series, nji series, 176*77, (Table Vb 
gradation by Sanskrit gram uarions, l7l, 172 (Pig. 15), 178. 
gradation by Western Scholars. 171,172 (Pig. 15), 173, 
gradation dne to accent shifting, l70-7t, 
gradation in 36,174-76. 
gradation in Sanskrit, 176-177, (Tabla V), 
gradation—lengthened grade, 176. 
igredation or gw^<^9rddhi>tampta$&ra9at 392 fn. 8, 
gradation, principal vowels in, 175. 
gradation, aix aeries of, 175. 
gradation, steps of. 172 (Pig. 16), 178. 
gradstion—strong grads, 176. 
gradation-weak grade, 176. 
harmony in Ural and Altai, 373-74. 
lengthening for plural in Sudan languages, 350 and fn. 1, 
simpleet, 123,- 

triangle, 125 (Pige, 8, 9), 126,128 (Pig. 12). 

‘Vowels, ISl, 128. 

back, 184,127 (Fig. 11), 122. 
back, in SainsBit, 129.80. 
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Vowelft ioontd.)-^ 

elftsaifioatioii of» qnalitatiTe, 124'26. 

classification of, qnantitatdTe« 123-24 

close )* 126. 

extrS'lcng (|[ir )• 123. 

front. 124,128,127 (Fig. 10). 

in AvBSTt, prothetic and epenthetic, 312 

in Gfi^, final always long, 311- 

in Mahfir&ftrr, 260* 

in Old Pbbsiah. 312^ 

in Prakrit, open vowels developed, 250. 

in Sanskrit and Iranian, 310-11. 

in SsHirro indicate the grammatical element, 32. 

long, 123. 

mixed, 124,180,131 (Fig. 13), 132. 
quality and quantity in. 123. 

semi-vowels and sonants in Sanskrit, 138 (Table III), 
short, 123. 

sounds Uee also Diphthongs), l2l-38« 
variation in the quality of, 124 fn, 2. 

Vbaopa, (Table XIV), 251. . 

Vfddhi, 187. 

diphthongs in Prakrits, 25(]^ 

diphthongs in Sakskrtt, 138 (Table IH), (Table IV)» 
'Vulgar* aad ‘correct’ dialect, 79. 

Vulgar (or Neo-) Latin, (Table XXIV), 285. 

Vydkara^a of Sanskrit, 423. 

Wai-ala, 237 (Table XIU),. 

Wakhi, 232 (Table XII), 319 (Table XXX), 824. 

War words, 72-73. 

WasT-vbbT (™on), 287 (Table XIII), 238 fn, 1. 

Welsh (Kymric), 168, 273 fn. 2. 276 (Table XXII). 277. 
vigesimal system in, 213 fn. 1,^ 
words, mass of consonants, 278 fn. 2. 
Wirdakuru-Kamxlaboi, 840 (Table XXXIV). 

Women’s langosge in India, 97 and fn. 1. 

Ward(n), absence of a common, for a common idea, 198 ,■ 
absence-of a, in paeticolar branches, 108-99. 
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irord(s) (conW.)— 

«bMtw« of «i in MFonl branchet, 197>98. 
ar« root coneepti* 179. 
borrowed, 196-98 and 197'fnB. 1*2. 
building eleinente of language, 180. 

■cojapUng of, in Chihisb, 388. 
delightfully vague, 102-08. 

denoting abetract idea* proof of gradual growth, 48. 

^empty* (or dead), in Chinbsb, 391*92. 

European, in India, 197. 
foreign, popular adaptations of, 167. 

*fuir (or living), in CHiireSB, 391*92. 
full (4abda), the label of concept, 47. 
tudependent siagle, in Mexican, 323. 
laxity in the use of, 100*02. 
living principle of its growth, 462. 
meaning of (see eemantics). 
new concept#—-new, 47*48. 
of one type used for a class, lOO. 
pBBBiAH and Arabic, in India, 197*98. 
pictures, Wl. 
polite, 89. 

predominance of one element in a, 104*p5* 
presence of a, in eeveial branches, 196-97, 

'da&ksza <m, 7 fn. 1. 

Sanekrit, list of remarkable and obscure, 424*26. 
should be traced to the very root (Grimm'a view), 462. 
•eentence, 24 fn. 1. 

•stage of language, 47. 
vulgar, 89. 

'World languagefs) xaxub be living and growing, 631. 
history of, 528-83. 

of the future, 277, 628*88, 
qualities required in, 633. 

Wor^ilder (eee Dhmnyiimaka words), 851. 

Writing, four etagee of, 889 fn. 1. 
of ChiM and tndia, 396 fn. 2, 
overctMOes time and 8paee,j6*6. 

Wntdl onoW'd^dan), 342 (Table XXXV), 858 (Table XXXVIIl). 



GEKS^AL IKBBX 

XOBA-ZOL0 8i6» 847 (Table XXXVIl), {t48. 

J in PrSkrito. 850. 

YaoewobI. 810 (Table XXX), 804. 

Yakut, 878 (Table XZjHI), 879. 

Yao, 347 (Table XXXVU), 

Yarxaxu) mAUK)T8,878 (Table XUIl). 

Yakuba (or buba) dialbot, 868 (Table XXXVIH). 

Yaukdb. 868 (Table XXXVIIJ). 

Yenibbi I5ranch (Tibeto-Chinese), OI8* 388 (Table XIjV), 386. 
Yxddibb, 407 fn. 1. 

YmoHAH, 232 (Table XII). 819 (TableplXX), 824. 

Yo>he-fao theory, 16. 

Yuik-kori oboup, 340 (Table XXXIV). 

YuxAon, 871, 872 (Table Xlil). 

2 (Z) in Iranian, 8I4 
Zaxoxiak, 291, 292 (Table XXV). 

JSeitgeitt of 2Utb centory, 686- 
Zbnaoa 1 

f 863, 864 (Table XXXIX). 

Zbxbtb j 

Zoroaetrian doctrine of good and evil ■ 88. 

Parais have Gniar&ti as mother-tongue, 231 fn. 

Zulu. 847 (Table XXXVII). 

borrowed Bu3l\paan phonology, 343-44. 
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INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS AND 
MATTERS QUOTED IN DEVANAGARI 

SCRIPT 

(Beference to pages and tables)« 


182 fn. 2. 

TO«^,<TableIV). 

W. ^ 189. 

W;,189fn.8. 
(aavoiced)i 118. 

^nJ*rwT» 128 aad fn. i, 808 fu. 1. 
86 fn. 2. 

(unupirate), 119. 

mm, 487. 

WWrW WWr •! «P[lw'. I 

7 fn. 1. 

138 fn. 1. 

iufanl, 119. 

188 fn. 3. 

" eilfi ty t .(epiglottie). 112. 

118* 

^ (spirant), 116. 

188 fn. 4.; 

(Table IV). 

UsTl^i^ (Table IV). 

•Wlt^fWWb 188 fn. 1. 

(Table m 
^(Up8bllt,m 
^ (labia]}, 1X7, lfl8. 


t||^*|{(d (larynx), 112. 

(larynx), 111. 

SKSEn^ (pharynx). 111, 112. 

(velar), 117,122. 

(Table IV). 
gRj, 85,180. 

WS9S<9 ^|2lp^ (Table IV). 

3I9 (aeaophagus or gnllet) 111, 112.. 
i rar g^ (pbarynx) 111, 112. 

173.399 fn. 8. 

wt «iit vf Beissr m # 

fw, 86 fn. 2. 

(Table IV). 

^ (voice), 111, 118. 

(vocal chords), 112. 

248 fn. 8. 

arniv?>(, ('^*ble IV). 

(tongue) 
fbnrw (blade) 
ftmiv (front) 

(back) 

118. 

(Table IV). 

(Table IV), 
?lf%?!,36,l80. 
ilfTfar (palatal), 117,122. 


■111,U2^ 
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INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


(palate) 




111 and fo. 8, 

112 . 


86 . 

171 fn. 1, 487. 

i“. 112. 

(teeth) j 

(dental), 117,122. 


10 . 

fif, 8t> fjQ. 3. 

9 fn. 1. 

vwp?nir, !&• 


) 


286 fn. 4. 


(nasal cavity), 111. 


108 f“* 3- 

Mi<ipt) 316 fn. 3. 
gjwsi, 119. 


HTWT, 242. 

9n (extra*l 0 Dg), 123, 

sj 


wftsi mnfni 


• 486 fn. 2. 


109,119, 

TW« 9115?f t^:, 
247 fn. 2. 


anWT (mora), 128. 

(mouth passage). 111. 

^1<nw, 43l- 

(roof of mouth cavity). 111 
fn. 8.112. 

^ (cerebral), 117,119, 123, 186. 


275,808 fa. 2. 

(Table IV>, 

^^*1, 130 to. 1. 

429. 

(open), 126. 

173, 899 fn. 8. 

Hi?, 47. 

lltna^ (Table IV) 

(uvula), 111, 112. 

HTHHrif, (windpipe or trscbaea), 

112 . 

898- 

166 fn. 1. 

h' b H KH, 173,899 to. .3. 

(close), 126. 

242. 

(Sanakritised 

jaTv.breaking), 264. 

HHUnV: 168 fn. 8, 

’fl'^ (a* slang), 266 to. 8. 
^•TO, 35. 

^aprr, 17l in. 1. 

#. 166 to. 1. 

(soft pakto or velum). 111, 

112 . 

(points of contact), 117. 
^ (sonority),! 184 to. 3. 

134. 

168 to. 3. 

(Table IV). 

^ (Table IV). 
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IUDBX OF WORDS AND PHRASES 

(Beferenoe to pages) 


^OM: 

i'sbSm, S.'thaa» 211 fo» 1. 
bnrftnjTf 214> 

Arabic : 

Bkhpn* 360 fo. 2. 
aktaba. 400. 

'aql, 102. 

Bea-Jamiaf 398 fn. 2. 
Beth'Shemesh, 898 fn. 2. 
daraba-ni, 401. 
drb, 401 fn. 1. 
ikhwdtnn* S60 fn. 2. 
iktataba, 400* 
inkataba, 400* 
iataktabat 400* 
katab-at, 4^- 
katab*i, 401. 
katab*n&> 400. 
k&tibatun, 860 fn. 2. 
kidbun, 860 fn. 2. 
kitab. 147 fn. 1. 
ktb, 400. 
xn'aqnl, lOOL. 
na'ktnbn, 400. 
gatala« 32. 
qadi, 82. 

qawwast 360 fn. 2. 
qiawwiaatont 860 fn. 2. 
qitaS» 32. 
qifisK 
. qtl,S8. 
i^Ua« 32. 
ahirr3Mfn,2. 
slbftatbR,33ohi. 2. 


Ababio icontd .)— 

abemeshi fn. 2* 

Quf!* 360 fn. 2. 
fnfiyatun^ 360 fn. 2. 
takataba, 400* 
ta>ktnbu, 400. 
yaqtulu, 32. 

AvesTa : 

•&. 312. 

abda, (Table V, facing p. 177). 
aSwanem. 3l8. 
abu, 318. 

Abandni'Taidm, 190 fn. 1. 
Abuo, 314. 
airyai 269 fn. 2. 

aiiyS, 164. 
anbUf 313. 
aojO, 312. 
apaj 807. 
afa, 169. 
aia, 103, 312. 

A4abe«-Vabi4tahe, 190 fn. 1. 

aspaS'byO, 312. 

aapO, 807. 

aaii't 807. 

a0S (Gitbic), 811. 

aSa (Tonnger)* 811. 

aurneO, 164. 

awc^» 318. 

ayenif 311. 

aaetn, 814. 

M, 814. 
bstaiti» 812. 
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INDEIX OF WOB 3 D 6 AND 


.AvbSTA (conM.)-* 

bayaiii, 164. 
bumii 818. 
ca0«rSr4s>cai 170. 
ca0vrfi*r5,170. 
daevaifi* 312. 

daevinghd, 812. 
d5rs7al,_813. 
dar8>a, 313. 
datirn, 200- 
dazaiti, 814. 
drvant, 88. 

' fravazatas-cl, 165 fn. 4. 

ga0I, 314. 
ga^i, 313. 
gauS, 312, 
gave (Younger), 311. 
gaTOi (GSthic) 311. 

gauSaiS (Gathic), 812. 

faaena. 311. 

0 

haenaya. 314. 

’ha>«j6, 3ll 
hak9rf^.313. 
baxa, 813. 
ba^rva. 313. 
baurva, 164. 

ha van) m a ratflm a, etc., 315. 

h9nti, 311. 

hindu, 813. 

hiStaifci, 300. 

irinaxti, 164 fn. 3* 312. 

iriata» 96. 

iaaV6» 8l4. 

‘i^yajO, 164 fn. 3. 

Jta{»m. 813. 

xratouj, 312. 


Avbsta (oontd.y— 

xratui, 818. 
xatt^ra, 166 fb. 4. 
xSadra. 314. 
xSa^rat (Younger), 314. 
Xfoao^ra, 166 fn. 4. 
X^afD«m, 818. 
mainyud, 164. 

o 

mauh^m, 3lS. 
marSgba, 87. 

• 

mazajatAin, Si2. 

nabd, 307. 
pabi, 313. 

pat4i>ap (Gatbic), 170. 
pita, 306. 

pta', 170 and fn. 2. 
pt4t.ap (Gathic), 170, 
pu4ra (Gathio), 811. 
pot»ra (Younger), 311. 
raflo, 307. 
latuiu, 811. 
ravin, 96 fu. 6- 
aatem, 270. 
tit-ip (Gatbio), 170. 
tauruna, 164. 

Jbigjant, 314. 

tbiSyanfcafc (Younger), 814. 

urflpayeiuti, 164 fa. 8. 

nrvan, 88. 

vaSda, 811 . 

vafra, 163. 

vahi4ta, 89 fu. 1. 

vanban^m, 3lB* 

Vaiib»n4*Manaub5,190 fo.: 

v&zS, 809 . 
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ELEMENTS OE 8GIBN0E OF LANGUAGE 


Atbst* (conW.V— 

T<*hrk5f 306. 

Wt 814, 
rlsa^ 814. 

vohnofim, 811. 

▼OittSi 811. 
y«z., 807. 
yazaite» 811. 

y«bya (Gathicb 811. 

zsoga, 813. 

2 aoSai B 09 . 

zacta. 312. 
zaato, 314. 

Ba.ntu : 
abocble. 28. 
abantu, 26. 
bayabona>:ata, 28. 
betu, 28. 
omncble, 28. 
sibataoda, 25» 28. 
rimtatida, 25, 28. 
UDQiintu, 28. 
nyabooakala, 23. 
xvetu. 23. 

Basque : 
abizpa, 421- 
erreba,4‘21. 
belar, 421. 
belauD, 421. 
dakarkiot, 24. 
daki*ga. 421. 
eataki*a’ t. 420. 
eztakiH!ba-t. 420. 
eztaki>ka.t, 420 fn. 2. 
eztaki*na*ti, 420. 
eztakh, 420, 
eetaki'aii't* 420, 
gi'Oaki, 421. 


Basque {contd.y— 

bakart,24. 
nakanu, 24. 
odei, 421. 
odots, 421 
oio, 421. 

Ota, 421. 
zaldi, 420. 
saldi-a, 420. 

Bebbeb dialects of Kobth Afbica. 
—Tunisia ; 

orta, 367 fn. 1, 

Bbazilian Botoccdos : 


auatou, 15 fn. 2 * 
anatou-ou-ou-on, 15 fn. 2- 


Caucasian language : 


& 

ai 

aiaaia 

anda 

ara 

unda 

lira 

CtlEROKEE : 
amokbol 
nadbolinin 
oaten 
nin 

Csinesb : 


1 

} 380 fn. 1. 

li 

) 

} 46, 328. 


kuan*biia, 894. 
liao, 392. 
man, 267. 
miaou, 18, 

ni yao wo pn yao, 39i In. 2.. 
tezaii 93 fa. 1. 
sblb, 197 fn. 1. 
ssu, 892. 
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t*a lai, 992. 
t'a lai liao, 892. 
yeoi, ;« 03 i yens, 
yens obing, 988. 
yens bei, 308. 
yens 

E»aLTBH; 

"A Daniel come to judgmenb*', 
91. 

ain't, ain’t it, 25 end fn. 4. 
Allegory on the Nile, 78. 

Anzac (Australia and New 
Zeeland Army Corps), 73 and 
fn. 1. 

artichoke, 167. 

Ashburner, 166. 
atmo^aphere, 68 fn, 1. 
awful, 99. 

awfully nice man, 99. 
bairn, 10. 

Bakerloo KaiLway, 70 fn. 1. 

bar, 84. • 

barley, lO. 

barn, 10. 

barrow, 10. 

be, 155. 

beaming face, 91. 
bear, 10.160. 
bearers, 94. 
beech, %1,200. 
bier, 10. 
birth, 10* 

Blighty, 73. 
blue.jacketa, 104. 
boy (Anglo* Indian), 86. 
bread'hasket, 98. 

I , 

breed. 89. 


ENaLiss (contd.)—> 

brethren, 92 (a* 8. 
broder (Oid BngUih), ISl. 
brother, 93 In. 9,161. 
harden, 19. 

“but me no but#—", 178. 

Cabal (Clifford. Arlington, 
Bnckingbam, Aahley and 
Lauderdale), 73 and In. 1. 
camel, 196. 
oameleopard, 77,166. 
can, could, 73. 
chair, 7 fn. 3. 
cinematin4e, 166. 
claw, 89. 
cognac, 86. 
conferent^, 10. 
congreea, 84. 
com, 92. 

corpse, 88 and fn* 3. 
cuckoo, 18. 
current, 87. 
curtain, 105. 
date, 155. 
daughter, 197. 
dazzle. 14. 

Dead-?-1, 888. 
deer, 87 and In. 1. 
deference, 10* 
difference, 10. 
dilapidated, 100. 
dog, 197. 

-dom, 182. 

Dora (Defence of the Realm Abt), 
72 and fn. 1. 

dreadful, 99. 

“dreadfully ftmny etory*’, 
drink, 80 fn. 2. 

Esquire, 103. 
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Xnolisb 

eyes of a potato, 91. 
fader ^OldEngUsh), 161. 
father, 161,165,197. 
fertile, 10. 
fie, 14. 
fiend, 14. 

fish, fishes, 156,369 fn. 1. 
fowl, 87 fn. 4. 
frieDd, 14 fo, 2. 
front of the back, 98. 
galttnaphing, 77. 
gentleman, 102. 

God, l4 fo. 2. 

“Gone west", 72. 

good, 14 fn. 2,30 fn. 2,103. 

goo*goo, 14 fn. 2. 

grapesbot, 82. 

greens, 100 fo. 4. 

hare, 159. 

hazy notion, 91. 

heathen, 88. 

heave, 16, 

Hempe fHenry VH & VUl, 
Edward VI, Mary I, Philip 
and Elizabeth), 78 fn. 1. 

holiness, 103. 

•hood, 182. 
hoond, 197. 
hyphenated, 98. 
inference, 10. 
is, 166. 

li¬ 
king 166. 

IfiS* 

Ian^,197. 
lantern, 197. 
like, 


Bmglibb (contd.)— 

lion, 196. 
literature, 170. 
little Mary, 98. 
lend, 169. 
love, 80 fn. 2. 

Ludlow, 167. 

-ly, 31 fn. 2,182. 

Maedermott, 167. 

Macintosh, 86. 

Mackenzie, 167. 

man (Anglo-Indian), 2 fn. IV 
92 fn. 4. 

marble, 186 fn. 2, l66. 
marmalade, 167. 

Master of Bolls, 94. 
meat, 87. 
miscreant, lOl. 
meder (Old English), l6l. 
mother, 161,178. 
route, 14 fn. 2. 
myopia, J4 fo. 2. 
mystery, 14 fn. 2- 
nail, 89. , 

native, 102, 

“novefto*be*forgotten episode",. 
191. 

"Oh-what-a-wicked-world ", 
etc., 191. 
paper, 87, 98. 
papyrus, 98. 

"Pecuniary agencies have force, 
t To stimulate to ^jeed the- 
female horse.**, 264 fn. 8. 

pen, 98. 

petticoat-regiment, lp4* 
plain, 96. 

pimder over a matter, 91. 

Pope, 92. 
profit, 60 fn. 2. 
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Enoush tcont(i.)-« 

parr of delUrht, 14 fn. 2. 
qoick, 159. 

R&e*Bareli, 167. 
rarebit, 166. 
red'coats, 104. 
reference, 10. 

Bhabarb, 167. 
right, 108. 
ring out, 14. 
sail, 94, 
school, 163. 
scout, 196. 

Shakespoare of Bengal, 91. 
shell, shoald, 73. 
should, would, could, 161. 
silly, 96. 
sister, 197. 
son, 197. 

sort of end-of-a perfect>day feel* 
ing, 191* 

sot (ehUdren*s), 75. 
spawn, 89. 
sport, (lOB. 
stable, 163. 

stamina to the family, 78. 
standards apology, 78. 
station, 163. 

*'straight*from*the*shonlder 
effsir*’, 191. 
sweet words, 91. 
sweetmeat, 87. 
tasted a whole worm, 78. 
teeth of a MW, 91. 
ten, 155. 
terrible, 99. 
thanks awfully, 99* 

*'tbs 'bright yoang things*^’, 
99 fn. 3. 


Enoush <e<nttd.>>** 

** the thin red line”, 104 “fe. 8* 

thorp, 165. 

thou, 166. 

tide, 86. 

time, 

tree, 84,200. 
tummy, 98. 
turtle (-dove), 166. 

”two rags and a bug**, 78. 
umbleoesB, 79 fn. B. 
unmentionables,.98. 

vixen, 91. 
volume, 9i. 
walk, 30 fn. 2* 
weigh in mind, 91. 
weighty argument, 91* 
Woleh-rabbit, 168. 
white-turban, 104. 
Whitsuntide, 87. 
who, 166. 
will, would, 73. 
wire, 87. 
wrong, 103. 
yesCter), 166. 

(y)wis, 166 . 
zig«zag,l4. 
zubian, 77. 

Ebpebsnto : 

•et 
•id 
•in 
kat 

kat«id-tt*o 
kat*id*o 
kat*in*et*id>o 
kat*tD*o 

•0 
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ELEMENTS OE SCIENOB OF LANGUAGE 


£xb lOpiAK CEbamir): 


QBBUAN («ORtd.)-» 


bil 

bila 

bU!« 

El 

iiia 

Else 



Bwb; 

CO boho bobo 
CO die die 
CO gowu gown 
CO ba Jca 
CO bpQdii bpodu 
CO Jomo JuiDo 
coaiii 
CO tja tya 
cotyotyo 
CO wudo wudo 
Fbbnob ; 

cffrea*. 99. 
doolo, 168. 
ipanle, 163. 
horrible, 99. 
marbxe, 136 fn. 2. 
pas, 25. 

quatrevingts, 218 fn. 1. 
spiritueh 99 fo. 2. 
tariible, 99* 


04UA: 

kioka ) 

[366. 

tante j 

Obbmab t, 

acht<H)gh), 156. 
ab^u (Gothic), 166^ 
bBbeiii<01dEigh),165. 


b6om (Qobfaic), 155. 
bSotan (Old High), 157. 
ber.an, 9. 

biodsQ (Gothic), 156, 157. 
Bogen, 359 fa. 3. 

Bruder,161. 
cbunni (Old High>, 166. 
daubs (Gothic), 157. 

Dorf (High), 155. 
du (High), 155. 

Eisen. und StrassenbaboCD, 79 
fn. I. 
easen, 89. 

Fiscb (High), 156. 
fisks (Gothic), 166. 
forba (Old High), 200. 
Prftolein, 76. 
fraulioo, 76. 
fraulo, 76. 

Iressen, 89. 
fiiosan, 168. 

(ga)daursau (Gothic). 156. 
ganan (Old Prusaiap), 200. 
(ge)wi86 (High), 156. 
gi'lrorao, 168. 
gi-koran, 158. 
gisltia) (Gothic), 155. 
hw6r (High), 155. 
htird (Gothic), 165* 
ist (Gothic), 166. 
ist (High), 156. 
joggs (Gothic), 168. 
kd.tia (Old High), 155. 
kiosan, 168. 
kuni (Gothic), 165. 

Maui, 89. 

Muod, 89. 
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INDEX OF. WOEDS AND PHRASES 


Obbmam (tfonti.)— 

Mottez, 161. 
nift (Old High), 156. 
phunt (Old Higb)» 149. 
pim (Old High) 156. 
pund (Gothic), 149. 
selig, 96 fa. 2. 
sibufi (Gothic), 158. 

Sie, 94,95 fn. 1. 

Sp§b6o (Old High), 156. 

Bthck. 359 fa. 2. 

Btufe, 173 fa. 1. 
s^ehur, 15B* 
swigar, 158. 
taihuD (Gothic), 155> 
taub, 167 fo. 1. 
thorp (Gothic), 155. 

Tier, 87 fn. 1. 
tria (Gothic), 20U. 
turren (Old High), 153< 

Tartar (-taobe), 166. 
ulbandud (Gothic), 200. 

Vater, 151,155- 
Vogel, 6f In. 4. 

^*wer deu Dichter will vezstehen, 
musa in Dicbteia Lande 
gebtn"—Goethe, 466 fn. 2. 
wissa (Old High), 156. 

Worte, 359 fn. 1. 

Worier, 359 fn. 1. 
wulpa, 156. 
zebu (High), 155. 

Zeit, S6. 

GlPSV LAMOCAOE ; 

bitcheni, 940, 241 fn. 1. 
bori, 210. 

cbal, 240. 241 fn. 1. 
obOz, 241 and In. 1. 


Gipsv IiAhguaoE (ectild.)— 

dik, 240,241 In. 1. 
drooi# 240 
dui, 240. 

jinney, 241 fo. 1. 
linni-mengro, 240, 241 fu. 1. 
kdr, 241 and In. 1. 
mengro, 241 In* 1. 
p&nt, 240. 

pawdle, 240,241 fn. 1. 
putai, 241 and fn. 1. 
r&i, 241 fn. 1. 
r&ni, z4l and fu. 1. 
zig, 240, 241 fn. 1. 
bhun, 240,241 In. X. 
tatcho, 240, 241 fn. 1. 
ai, 240, 241 fu. 1. 

Gtt££a ; 

adelpbda, 92. 

# 

auer, 164. 
ap6, 307. 
atiuda# 83. 
bielhi, l65 fu* 1. 
bios, 159. 

•de, 185 fu, 1* 
ddka, 155. 
diddmi, 187 fu. 3. 
drOe, 84, 200. 

4sti, 156. 
eupdtor, 174. 
gegeidsko, 187 fo. 3. 
genda, 155. 
gerdskd, 187 fu. 3, 
hdzomai, 807. 
heb&akd, 187 fu» 8. 
bd’katon, 270. 
hekurd, 93. 
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QBBEK ieontd,)-^ 

beknr^Bt 98. 
bklSmi. 809> 
ho dfkS, 103 fn. 3. 
katApepolemessmetha. 290 fo. 2. 
kekbardmea, 137. 

WcbO, 808. 
i«lp6» 174. 

]epado*teinakbo-selakbo«, etc., 
290 fo. 8. 

Uloipa, 174. 
matSr (Doric), 291. 
meter (Attic), 291. 
ndphos, 807. 
oiko-then, 185 fn. 1. 
okt6,166. 
dnoma, 164. 
ordsso, 808. 
oatedo, 807. 
pempbAfod, 187 fn. 3. 
patdr, 174. 

pater, 308. 
pentberds, 93. 
pdpbuka, 167. 
p«&tomai, 187 fn. 8. 
pedtbetai, 157. 
pbftgde, 92, 200. 
pbaiDd, 387 fn. 3. 
pb&Tnf (Doric), 174 
pbdretron, 808. 
pbdro, 174. 
pbdr6,187fn. 8. 
pbdnd, 174. 
pborO, 187 fn. 3. 
pbdros, 174. 
pbrfttir, 92. 

^d5,166. 
potOtna, 187 fn, S. 
spaioR^ 816< 


OBBBa (eontd.)^ 

•then, 186 fo. 1. 
-tbi, 185 fn. 1. 
tbraads, 166. 
tbumda (sonl), 83. 
tlthemi, 157. 
tuphlds, 157. 
tdrbe, 165- 


OnnsKLANnisH: 
auliear- 

anlisariartorasn: 

-peartor- 

•pinoesnarpok 


] 


21 . 


Gujarati : 
daryft, 82. 


Hamitio Haussa lanouaor r 

nagaii ) 

I 

ta I 


*} 368. 


tagari 

y» 


I 

J 


Hawauan : 
bnli 
bnUknli 


[838. 


Hbbrbw : 

Benjamin, 189. 
bethel, 189. 

EH, 401. 
HakmTm, 407. 
Eabalah, 78 fn. 1. 



INDEX OF WOEDS AND PHBASES 


Himite; 

kwid ^ 

kwis t 

kwisa 

kwiakvti 

Qk 

ya 

yatui 

yanaci 

yaten 

yaieni 298-09. 

yata 

yavren 

yaweui 

yentu 

yenzi 

yer 

yesi 

yet 

yezf 

Horon-Iisoqcois : 
awen 

dan sta ntewaobaret 
eachoirkon ' 46 . 

oodequoha 
setsonha 


I.-E. UBfiFRAOSB: (cont4 
•joStIr, 291. 

•mijtdg, 137. 

•n4bho8, 807. 

*08feb, 807. 

♦peijqne, 166, 272, 282- 

*p9le'. 808. 

*r6tbo8,807. 

♦rune, 308. 

’‘‘nlqnos, 308. 

*yag-, 307. 

Ibish ; 

cet (Old), 270. 
coic, 278. 
dair, 

Italian : 

Ella, 94 , 95 fn. 1. 

Voa 8igDorta,95 fn. 1. 

JAPANE 6 B: 
arnku, 96. 
ase, 96. 
chi, 96. 

0 bitoi, 96. 

Kamchatka dialwt op tub 

PERBORBAN QROtTF i 


Indo-El'Bopgan Ubspracee : 

*ap6,807. 

•bber, 9. 

•bb4r9troD, 808. 
♦bbeudb-, 157 fn. 8. 
•dhebh-, mfn.3. 

*e^9, 807, 

*kiptom, 270. 

*k7t68,186. 

*14ighini, 308. 


italmoQi 871. 
Kandhi : 


K5i 

KnT 



Eanmaha 

♦ 

eevaka-ra 

MVBka*talH 

MTidia-ranDn j gg. 

mvaka-rige 

BeTaka-rinda 

seTika-rB 
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ELEMENTS OF SOIBNOE OP LANGUAOE 


SUSDISB : 

bflz. 92, 900. 

liATiB: 

cetttuiti, 158,270. 
oorpat, 88 fn, 8, 308 fo, 4. 
decern. 155. 
ego. 908. 
eqatis. 307. 

«et, 166. 
fegoa, 02,200. 
ler*5,10. 
genus, 165. 
gastns. 809. 
hes*. 155. 
bomo ille. 286. 
jnngo,187. 
iuveocut, 158. 
lapis, 101 (d. 1. 
lerix, 200. 
lingo, 308. 
iupus. 308. 
mSme. 189. 
nebola. 807. 
neptis, 156. 

156. 

08, 807. 

paoia, 104 £o. 6. 
papa. 92,166 and fn. 4. 
pater, 165. 308. 
pinna, 98. 
piioes, 156. 
pondus, 140. 

•queicaa, 200. 
quid, 296. 
quinqwe, 166, 282. 

^oia, 208. 
quisqnam, 298. 
qnisqne, 298. 

156. 


Latm (eonid.)— 

rote, 807. 
niAcere, 808. 
sobola, 163. 
aeptem.lSS. 
sese, 189. 
sislo, 809. 
spatnla. 168. 
spicio, 156. 
tete, 189. 
tn, 156. 
turba,166. 
vox, 309 . 

Limbu (a Himalayan DiALBOfT) 
hiptung, 218 fn. 1. 

Lithuanian : 

derw4, 200. 
glte, 200. 
perkdnas, 200. 

Mapoe (of Sew Guinea) : 

i'lnnaf 
]a>innaf 
ja'innaNau 
ai'Cnnaf 
aiomnaf'i 
wa^mnaf 

Maozab : 

Magyarok 
Magyarokat 
Magyarc^nak 

T6r6k 
Tdr5k6k 
TOrSkOket 
T&r6k6kiMk 
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INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES 


Malit ; 


PAIttAVI : 


ra:a*rajs» 838. 
Rorftti ^ fo. 2. 

Maori: 

haere 
baerehaere 
Msdic : 

spika, 233 fn. 1. 


Mexican r 

ni'k'temoa 

ni^ot^itemoa 

iSotiSi 

4oti$itl 


328. 


Nama : 

khoi-b 
kboi'S 

Old Persian : 

adam, 314. 
ariya, 269 fn. 2. 
aTa, 317 fn. 3. 

Baga vazarka Auramazda, etc.« 

816-17. 
dast^ 3I4. 

girift-aab yaki esng, 25 to. 1. 
bantiy, 311. 
vazarka, 817 fn. 1. 


858 fn. 2. 


Old Slavic ; 

drnvo, 2^ 

Tsllbsdii, 200. 

t 

Ormd^I : 

ipak) 238 fn. 1. 

-Osoan : 

pomperiaai 2^. 


gabr. 324 fb-1. 

Persian : 

'*ba kl>&Ie bind mi-bakhsham 
Samarkand a Bokb&rA-tft** 

—Hafiz, 105 fn. 2‘- 

bandcb, 95. 
barf, 163. 
behediQ, 49$ fn. 2. 

, bihisbt, 8$. 
biiT. 104. 

hnziiTg, 317 fn. 1. 

Dastilr, 49$ and fn, 2. 
dibkan, 83fo. 1< 

Hind, 105. 
bindsab, 105. 

Hindu,105. 

Iflatwn,163. 
li§n, 145. 

Irfm, 145, 

IsbSn, 95, Il6. 
fqhun, 95.145. 
istftdan, 168. 
khodS-bakbsh, 1C5. 
khurdeb, 87 
le Oasfdr Jalque. 496- 
murgb, 87. 
pil-tan.Ol 

Bastam > &a zamSn, 91. 

4adf, 317 fn. 6. 
sang-f-marmar, 166 fn. 2.. 
Sb5hnimc>b, S7. 
abTr, 82,197 fn. 1. 
gbumft, 95 . 

Slmnrgb, 87. 
ustnn, 168. 
wajib, 101. 

Watan parastT, 435, 
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, elements of SCifiilOE OF EANGOAGE 


'POBttJOOBBB i 

Pao, 104 fo. 5' 
PrZkbit : 

Hia|u» He}u, 252 £d« 2. 
pija, 249 in. 2. 

STbalUy 252 fn. 2. 

Babatonoas : 

nui 
oainui 

UOUMANIAM ; 

omuli 2d6. 

JKUSSMM ; 

8to» 270. 



Sanskbit : 

indbca, 226 fn. 1. 
ndi5i6m& (^V), 190. 
karma, 149. 
koia, 2U In. 2. 
kryma, 152 fn. 1. 
Mi*t4yor*\4j:U9&yo^^ 
190 in. 1. 
mipga, 87. 

.♦pi«M70. 

.pxiya, 249 in* 2. 
>ftj»,199* 

.aapidn^ 16S> 

4at4tn, 158. 

168 . 

«t4nnj 168. 
jn*^«187. 
jttTjk44v, 


SouAu: 

gal 

geii 

gogoi 

goi 

hoyin*ki 

hoyo-di 

ki, 85S. 
lab 

lablab 

libah.hi 

libabhyodi 

libab-ki, 360 in. 1. 
ti, 358. 

wala*ki 

wala*ti 

SODANBBE : 
tor 
tor 

Wule, 352. 

SwAHiu : 

ndani, 850 fn. 3. 
SXBIAC: 
iellabin, 413. 

Taoala : 
8-in*uIat'an 
salat 

8*u*ng-m*uiat 
8*ao«nlat 
TauiIi : 
ari4a»6l> 

Obetti, 102. 

TBAOfl* UMOUAOB t 

pin Uo. 266 fn. 1. 

SoraABlAN 
kandb, 270. 


% 


856. 


860 . 
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INDEX OP WORDS AND PfflElASES 


Tdbkisb : 

at>]ar 
ev'ler 

8eT*dir*U-mek 
sevdir>iuek 
BeT‘i]>mek 
8ev*jn>dir>i1-mek 
eev'iii'iuek 
sev->iBli-dir>il>mek 
8eT'i8fa>dir-il*me>iiiek 
Bev-ish'inek 
8ev*mek 
seT*u)e>mek 

■UBDii : 

Brz, 198. 
arz-kariS, 95. 
aemao, 317 fn. 4* 
baDde*iiawftz» 95. 
daulat'khanat 95. 


Usofi {contd,\-^ 

kazar«95»860fn. 2. 
108. 
iBlsi,l98. 

198. 
sabzl, 100. 
aabi^ maQ:4i« 100. 
aibeb, 19S. 
shir, 82. 

Welsh : 

deugain, 213 fn. 1. 
Llanfairpwllgwyngyll.. 
36 fn. 4. 

pedwatngain, 218 fn. 1 
Pump, 273. 
tringain, 213 fn. 1. 
ugain. 213 fn. 1. 

Zulu : 



farmSte ha€, 05. 
gbadb'kb&na, 95. 
gbarib'parwar, 95. 
hazarSt, 390 fn. 2. 


pB'izulu 

pa*ns'> 

pans! 

pezulu 


850 fn. 3. 
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LIST OF BOOKS, PERIODICALS AND 
ARTICLES QUOTED 


A. B. 0. of Psychology (Ogden). 

A HSetory of Qaoekrifc Litaratare (Keith). 

A Modern English Grammar on Historical Principles (Jespersen). 

A Note on Sanskrit Componnds (I. J. S, Taraporewala). 

A Persian Grammar ^Platts and Banking). 

A Sanskrit Vension of Tasna IK. 

A Short Mannal of (Comparative Philology (Giles). 

A System of Grammar (Jespersen). 

A Tramp Abroad (Mark Twain). 

A Treatise on the Accent Systems in Sanskrit and Greek (Bopp). 

Aegean Civilization (G, Glotz). 

Aitareya Br&hmai^a, 

Altinditehe Orammatik (Wackemagal). 

Altiranifckes WSrterbueh (Bartholomse). 

Analytic Syntax (Jespersen). 

Anglo>Ssxon Grammar (Bask). 

Annual Beport of the Bnrean of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institute, 
Anthropology (Marett). 

Arabic Conversation Grammar (Thatcher). 

Arabic Dictionary (H. A. SalmonJ). 

Ara^iyakaa. 

Archaism in Hittite (E. H. Stnrtevant). 

ArthaiSsUa (Kantilya) (edited by Jolly). 

Aryan Baligion (Schrader). 

Ascent of Man (Drummond). 

A^ka Inscription (Woolner). 

Amdhy&yi iVlJfiaii, 

Asutosh Mukhmrjee Silver Jubilee Volumes. 

Atharta Veda, 

Avesta. 

Avesta Dictionary. 

Aveata Gmmmar (Jackson). 

Avesta Texts (Geldner). 



■ llIST OF BOOKS, BBKIOD10iS!I.Si El©;' 

Baaqae—an article. 

Bhagavad Oita. 

Bhagav'idgita-rahatytt athavH Karmayoga (B.G. Tilekl, 

Bba94«rkat Commemoratioa VoIume< 

Bhati§yat Purina. 

Bible (Latber). 

Bihar Peasant Life (Grierson). > 

Br6hma^a$, 

Brain and the Voice of Speech (F. W. Mott). 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. 

Bundahishn (Ferdinand Jnsti). 

Cambridge History of India. 

Tentral Asian Slanting*. 

China and the Chinese (Giles). 

Chinese Language—an article. 

Chinese Language and How to Learn it (Sir Waiter Hillier). 

Classical Journal. 

Collected Sanskrit Works of the Panis. 

Commentaire sur le Yagna (Engine Burnodf). 

Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages (Caldwell). 

Comparative Grammar of Hittite Language (Sturtevanf). 

Comparative Grammar of Sanskritj Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Gothic and German (Bopp)r 

Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages of India (John Beames). 
Comparative Grammar of the Greek Languagee (Wright). 

Comparadive Grammar of the Semitic Languages (O’Leary). 

Ctmpendium der vefgleichenden Grammatik der indo-germani*ch$n 
Sprachen (Schleicher). 

Confessione of a Thug (Medows Taylor). 

Conjugation System of San.<krit verbs as oompared to that of Greek,. 

Latin, Peraian and Germanic (Bopp). 

Contamination iu Language (Taraporewala)* 

Content of Indian and Iranian Studies (Bailey). 

Oraty lus (Plato). 

Decipherment of the Hittite, Language (S. d. Crawford), 

DSnkart. 

Desdiif. 

mtatmadfistia (Jolly), 
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ELBMBK©S OB SOIBNCE OF LANGUAGE 

DMl0gtM& (Pl»t0). 

Die BnUaehung tfii immUuehtn tpratihtgptu (Dr. H^ny Toi»*yner). 
Die Giiderung dee wetreliechen eprackm (Pftter W. Schmidt)* 

Die D^igton der Veda (H. Oldoiberg). 

Die Spraehen der Hemiten (Meinhof). 

Die Sprechfatnilien und Spreehenkreiee der Erde. 

Die Spraehetdmme der Erde (Eieckem). 

DngeneetaH. 

Dt. Oanganatb Jht Memorial Volume. 

Drat Yaehte (Karl Geldner). 

Dravidisch und Uraleeeh (0. Schrader of Kiel). 

Eeeleeoueai (AiMtophauea). 

Eddas. 

Elemmitary PhoneticB (Victor). 

Eocyelopaedia Britaonioo* 

English phonetics (Daniel Jones). 

English Phonetics (Victor). 

English Proonnciation Dictionary (Daniel Jones). 

Eeeai de Sdmanttgue (Bx^al). 

Seeui eur Is Pali (Bornouf and Lassen), 

Essay on Human Understanding (Locke). 

Essay on Fsblavi (M. Hang), 

Essay on the Aindra School of Sanskrit Orammaiians (Burnell). 
Essays on the Beligion of the Farsis (Baug). 

Essays on the Sacred Lsognsges (M. Hang). 

Essentiala of EngUak Oraminar (Jespersen).. 

Etudes Iraniennes (Darmesteier). 

Btffmologisehe Porsehungen (A,F. Pott), 

Ewe-apeahiog peoples of the Slave Cioast of West Africa (Ellis), 

Exact data of the artivel of the Parsie in India (Tarapozevri^). 

Facaicoile of four leaves of the Bodelian msa. of the Vendidad. 
Festehrift (Prof. l\ V. Kane). 

Kise O&thSa of Zarathnabtra (M. Hang). 

Ftsrmaiibn of the A4>habet (Flinders Petrie). 

Oetha dhunoeeiti, 

Oethe H Jfdaal. 

Oai^a VshtavditK 
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LIST OF BOOKS, PEBIOBICALS* BTO;. 


Ortbst. 

‘Gftthie Dietiontry. 

Generol Phooetiet (Noal'Anofield). 

'George Nimeh (Doetar Mnllft Ffrfiz bin Knllft ^ne). 

Oernoen Bible (Xjiither). 

Sermeo Q-noiniar (Grimm). 

'GermsD Orammor (Whitney). 

Gita Ooptnda (Jayndeva). 

OUederang de<r ausiraluehan tprachen (Pater W. Bcbmidt). 

Gothic Bible. 

'Ofamtnaire eomparde de languip clatiiguu (A. Meiilet a&d 
J. Vendryee). ’ 

Oramtnaire du vieux Pew (Meiilet) 

'Grammar of Bastern Hind* compared with the other Gandian Xtangnagei 
(Hoernie). 

Grammar of the Sindbi Langnage compared with the Sanskrit Prakrit 
and the cognate Indian Vernacnlars (Br. Eznat Trompp). 

Grammatik der Prakrit Spraehen (R. Piachel). 

Grammatik Logik, Peychologie ihre Prinzipien und ihre VerhSltmeea 
zu emander (Steinihal). 

Growth and Structure of the English Language (0. iTesperaen)r 
Grundriss'der Indo-arisehen Philologia und AUerUinukunda (Bfthler)« 
'Grmdriee der iranieehen Philologia. 

Grundtise der verglaiehenden grammatik dor indogermanieahM 
Spraehen (Brngmann). 

Handbook of Colloquial Japanese (Chamberlain), 

Handbook of tbe Zend Language (Ferdinand Justi), 

Hondbueh dee Sanskrit (Thumb). 

Harvard Oriental Series. 

JSaurtatat at Ameratat (Darniesteter)^ 

Bmland (Old-Saxoo epic). 

Historical German Grammar (Wrightj. 

Historical Study <rf the Mother Tongue (H. C. Wyld). 

History of Persia (Rykes)^ 

History of SsBskrit Prose (H* Oldenberg). 

.History of the Gterman I*agaage (Behagei). 

History of the GnjarWI Langnage (Bivatia). 

History of the Religions of Andent Persians, Parthians and Medes 

(Thomas Hyde). 
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ELEMENTS OE SCIENCE OF LANCfUi^OB 

Bitop9d$4a, 

Biliife and Toehftt^n (Walter Pitonea), 

Bomeland of tbe Aryas (Baron 0. do Hbrlea). 

Homititai of the Gteeln. 

Bom^rie hymns. 

In what degree was Sanskrit a spoken language (BapsonV 
Indian Antiquary. 

Bidian Coins (Rapson). 

Indian Historical Quartwly. 

Indian Palaeography, 

Indi$ek$ BiblMhik. 

Indo^Arran Vemaenlats (Grierson). 

Indo^Iranian Phonology (Gray). 

Influence of Analogy in Sansikrit (V. S. Ghate). 

Inscriptions of Darius the Great on the Bock of Behistuu. 

Intellectual Laws of Language and Bengali Semantioe (Hemanta K. 
Sai^sr). 

Introduction to Comparative Philology (J. M. Edwards). 

Introdnotiou to Prakrit (Woolner), 

introdnctioD to the Natural History of Language (Tucker). 

Investigation on the origin of the Old Norse or Icelandic Language 
(Bask). 

Iranitthin namenbuch (Ferdinand InsH). 

Jdtahat. 

leaves Omnibns (P. G. Wodehouse). 
lonroel of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

E. B. Pitiiak Commemoration Volnroe. . 

Kalevaia (Finnish epk). 

EanKese Grammar (Spencer). 

Kai^ Fcit Schrift. * 

KarpOnmaAiart (Hijaiiekbara). 

Kdtikdivtttf) (Jayiditya and Yliusna). 

Kavirdjamdrga (Nfpatnnga). 

Xdvg^rlo (Dap4in)« 

KhcrifU^jUmia H Mdcnf. 



JMt m BOOKS, PEBIODIGABS,.B1!0.: 

tMa FSfcydttt (Ghneraoa ft Bunett). 

Language <Vendryei)r 
Language a^d ita study (Whitney). 

Language and Languages iGrafE). 

Language Families of Aftioa (Dr. Alice Werner): 

Language—Its Nature# De^opment and Origin (Jespersen). 

Language Litterateur in (Greece to*day (J. Marie Bief). 

LaMnuehet stymolcgisehei Wdrt$rbueh (Walde). 

Legend of Yima and the Cradle Land of the Aryans (Tamporewala), 

Le Zend AoestOt outrage da Zoroastre, traduii an Ftaneaie eur 
V original Zend (Anquetil da Perron). 

Lee Languee du Monde (Meillet and Cohen). 

Lessons in Avesta (Sheridrj! DgdSbfaSi Bhamoh&). 

Lessons in Pahlavi (Sberi&rji DidSbh&i BbaruchB). 

Lexicon (Heeychiue). 

Life and Growth of Language (Whitney). 

Linguiatio Studies in the Nineteenth Century (Holger Pedersen). 
Linguistic Survey of India (Sir G. A. Grierson). 

Linguistique hietorique et lingmstique girUraie, Introduction d V dtuda 
dee languee Indo Europienee (A. Meillet). 

Literary History of India (B. W. Fraser). 

Literary History of Persia (Browne). 

Literary History of the Arabs (Nicholson). 

Liturgy of the Nile (Syriac works). 

Lore of the Ezour Vedaui. 

Midigdn»i-Haeir Dddeetdn, 

Mah&bh&rata, 

MahdblOqga (Paiafijali). 

Mahivarpea. 

Main currents of Gujarfttl Literature (Lsnporewala). 

Main Lines of Language Growth (Taraporewala). ^ 

Mdnopn DharmodSetra. 

Manual of B^obology* 

MaxB|^ Language (Juice Bloch). 

Materiaten Zur Kenntnie dor Apabhrantda (Pisohel). 

Memoiree da la Socidtd tinguietique* 

Memoia of the Aaiatie Society of Bengal. 

Mirvnaetgng (Middle High German love lyidoi)* 
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Kiioellaiuwu Siwjri (Ootobvoo^). 

MitU(lun§9n d$f deutscher OHtni^OuAUohfifi, 

Hodem Peiiiuaii€oavai(»tioa Qvammu (W> Sc. Clair Tittoll). 
Mcfpkploffiteke Unt0r»itehungen (OilhoR and BnigtnanD). 

Mugdkabodha (Bopadeva)> 

Mutnbaind $ttmiehdr. 

Myaoit Aichaeologioai Report* 

Nqiaii l>iotioiMay (Tomer). 

New Engliab Diotionaiy* 

Nithtlungtnliid (German epic). 

Nighoi^^tu, 

Nirangitt&n. 

NimHa, 

Old Teetement* 

On tbe lAngoage and the Wisdom of the Indians (Friederich Schlegei). 
Origin and Development of Bengali Langnage (Dr. Buniti Kumar 
Obattei^i). 

Origin of Langnage (Samcdhar Bay). 

Origins of Zoroastrianism (Baron C. de Harlez). 

Orion (B. G. Titak). 

Omtazd«t Ahriman (Dannesteter). 

Ormuri or Bargiata Langnage (Grierson)* 

Outlines of Indian Philology (Jcdrn Beames). 

Pahlavi Pazand Glossary (flaog d; Dastur Hoshang). 

Pahlavi Pazand Glossary (Sheri&rj! D&dibh&i fibaruchi). 

Pft^ini’e Parte of Speech (Tataporewala). 

Paraemaipada and Stmanepada (Taraporewala)« 

PartbM^ndtt-^ekhofa (Ndgojl Bbatta). 

Pashto Grammar (Bz3Mt I^mpp))r 
Pmtateuch (Hebrew). 

Philology (Jac^n). 

PbilQiophy of Grammar (Jespersen). 

Philosophy (d Speech (George Wilhe)< 

Poetics (Aristotle). 

PradJpa (Eaiyyata). 

PidUidiihyat, V ■ • 
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LIST OP BOOKS. PERIODICALS, EtC. • 

• 

and Poetiy of Modern Peraia (Browne). 

Prinzipien der Spraehgggchichie Chiul). 

Problem of Gromnwr (Pfi^v Allan Mawmr)* 

Progreee in Language with apeoial teferenoe to Bngliab (Jeepezaefi)^ 
Prolegomena (Karl Qeldner). 

Pulae of Aaia (Ellaworth Hontingdoo). 

Qttrdn. 

Raghuvaipia. 

Reallexikon (Schrader). 

Becent Diacoveriea in Sindh and the Pan^ftb (Dr* Snniti K. Ohatterji). 
Religion of the Parsis (John Wileoti). 

Religion of Zmathuahtra (BalBlr&). 

Revdyeta (Anqnetil da Perron). 

Ret'tio Psiehe. 

^gveda. 

Rietistan. 

RomaiiCeof Excavation (David Maeter). 

Boots, Verb Forms and Primarj Derivationa of the Saneknt Langnaga 
(Whitney). 

$st (Taraporewala). 

Sabdakatha (R&tnendra Suodar TrivedO. 

Sabddnu^sana (llemacandra). 

SabdaiaktiprakaHki (Jagadiia Tark&iadk&ra)* 

Sabdatattva (Rabindra Nath Tagort*)* 

Sacred Books of the East )F. Max MttUer). 

Sakuntald* 

Sam&ehiT Darpat^. 

Sanskrit Diphthongs (Taraporewala). 

Sanskrit Grammar (Whitney). 

Sanskrit Literature (Macdonel!)* 

Sanskrit Reader (C. B. Lsnman). 

Santali Grammar (Skrefsmd)* 

Sergon I luacrilption* 

Sasanian Inscription (E. W. Weat). 

Science of Ijangnage (F. Max MttUer). 

Science U Istnguage (Monlton). 

Seleotione from Claesioal Gujarati Liteiatuxe (Taraporewala). 
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t 

ShShnamA. 

Siddh&nta Kwmudi (Bbsftoil IMIcfltil). 

Sir Asntoflh Mooker;ea Silver Jubilee Vole* 

Si4upSl<p-hadka ». 

SitzuMubefichie' der Berliner Ahademie det Wiesenechaften. 

Snom (Younger Bdda)« 

Sogdien Grammar (Robert Gnnthiot). 

Song of Boethiue. 

Sopbiet (Plato)* 

Specimens of Bushman Folk-lore (Mies Lloyd). 

Spiegel Memorial Vol. > 

Strasbnrg Oaths. 

Studies in Paiei History (S. H* Ho'Jivvala). 

Studiian der Indogermanitchen Sprachen (Delbriiek). 

Systems of Sanskrit Grammar (Belvalkar)* 

Taittirlya Sarphiti, 

Talmud (Jewish). 

Tehmuraep ftagments. 

The Book of Ardlvir&f (Haag & West). 

Theaetetus (Plato). 

Three Lectures on the Scieoc*e of Language (Max Mhller). 

Three Men in a Boat (Jerome K- Jerome). 

Through the Looking Glass and what Alu^ found there (Lewis Carrol). 
Tokharian Grammar (Schnltae, Bieg and SiegUng). 

Tohhafiech, die Sprache der Indo Shythen (Sieg & Siegling). 
ToVc&ppiyan. 

Torgum (Jewish). 

Troie confdreneee 8ur lea Qathae, 

Tolsi Rimiyaya, 


Vber die Metrik der jungern Aveeta (Geldner)* 
Vpani^ad, 

^ VirUikae ot Eftty&yana. 

Fsddnts SHirabhitya (SaAkaia). 

Vedas. 

Vedio Grammar for Students (Maodonell). 
Vendidad. 
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LIST OF BOOKS, PEMODIOALS, BTO. 


VUparad 

VfttitMra (or EyiMiftti). 

Wikon Pbilologioal IteotiaeB. 

World Hiitory (Helinbote). 

Wdrterbueh Zum ^geeda (GiaBSiofttm). 

Writings and Beligion o( the Poieis (Martin Hang). 


Yajiir Veda. 

Yaana. 

Yatna Haptanghditi, 

Zarathoet Nflinfi (CHiuft]!). 

Zarathosti Dharma Niti (BharuchS)* 

ZeitschTift fUr Ethnologie, 

Zeiteehri/t f&r Jndologie und Iranietik. 

Zend {.see Aveeta), 

Zoroaeter the Prophet of Ancient Iran (Jackson). 
Zum Altiraniachen Wdrterhuch (Bartholomae). 
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INDEX OF PERSONAGES REFERRED TO 


'Agikthdcl«e, 469. 

Albertofl Magnus, 442. 

Alexander the Qrent, 809, 820, 418. 

Alfred the 0reat, 281 n 
al'FirftbT, 442. 
al-Gbazailf, 442. 
al-M’emao, 820, 501 fn. 1. 

«l*Mutaw»kkiI, 809* 

Ameoopbis III, 1V« 406* 

Andreas, F* C>, 480-82. 

Ankleearift, BehrSmgor T., 600, 608. 

ADhleeari&, Tebinuzeep Dinsh&hjI, 502-03 
Aoquetil dq Perron, 443-44, 468, 457. 

Apisali, 425. 

Appolonins Dyskolos, 489. 

Aristotle, 487. 

Aecoli, 270. 

A4oka, 249. 

Aaeurbani-pel, 406. 

Bacon, Boger, 442. 

Bailey, H. W., 470 fo. 1,610 fn, 1. 

Balsftrg, Sobrdb Jamshedjl^ 506. 

Bi^a, 192. 

Bartholomae, Christian, 170 fn. 3, 482-84. 

Beames, John, 472. 

Behagel, 282fn. 1. 

Belvalkor, 426 fns. 2-8,426 fns, 1 and 4,430 fn. 1, 433 fn. 1, 434 fn. 2^ 
485 fns. 1-2. 

]^gav5ol&l lod»iI, 490-91. 

BbS^dkikar, Prof. Shtldhar, 488 fn. 1. 

Bh4945i]»r, Sri BBrnaknipa Gkip&U 488-89. 

Bbanicbd, SberiSrjl IHidllbbli. 508-04. 

Bbatta, Eumfirils, 222< 

« 
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INDEX OF PBBSONA0E8 RBFBBRED TO 


Bhattoj! Dikfita. 482-88. 

Bleek, 457. 

BloehrJaUe. 478. 

Bloomfield, 1 fn. 1. 

Bdhtlingk, Otto. 466-56. 

Bop«dev8f 484,486-36. 

Bopp, Fi»dz, 461. 

81 and fa. 3. 

Browoe. Edward G., 441 fn. 2. 484-85. 

Brugmaan, Karl, 137, 187, 460-61,460 fn-1. 

B&hler, Grorg, 466*67. 

Baroell, 426 fn. 2, 430 fn. 2. 

Burnouf, Eugene, 468-64, 467. 

Caldwell, Biahop, 220 and fn. 1, 224 and fn. 2, 227 fn. 1 228 fn. 1, 472. 
Cftma, E. R., 457, 497-500. 

CandragomiD, 484. 

Care;, William, 445. 

Carrol, Lewie, 77 fn. 2. 

Chamberlain, 25 fn. 5. 

Charlemagne, 287, 634. 

Chatterji, S. E., 208 fn. 1,222 fn. 2, 242 fn. 3. 416. 

Cbattexton, 149 fn. 2. 

Obezy, 45^. 

Clarke, W. J., 628 fn. 2. 

Coben, Maroel, 316 fn. 1,332 fn. 2, 348 fn. 1, 506. 

Colebrcoke, Henry Tbomae, 484 fn. 2,448-49. 

Collins, Prof. Mark, 417 fn. 1. 

Confncins, 393 fn- 2. 

Crawford, 8. J., 297 fn. 1,398 fn. 1. 


D§il, Dr. Bbiu, 490, 491. 

00^4^1,192,247 fn. 2, 

Dante, 287 fn. 1> 

Darioe, 310, 468. 

Darmesteter, James, 444, 478-79. 

Dastur Bebrtmjt Edalji SanjSnd, 501. 
Dastnr BebrSmjl Saajfioft (of Bombay)* 497. 
Dastnr Dftr&b of Stuat* 496. 
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Dastvr DSiAb Peahotw SanjBofl, 601. 

Bactar Bosbang nmBap JSmlap*Xtli 476> 600, 

Dastur MjnodiahT}I JltoBap-lsB, 600 

Battar Mails Firfia bin MiiUB KBuBi 496*07f 499. 

Bastnr Fealx^ Behiim jl SaniSnif 600*01. 

BaySoanda Samsvatl, SwBmT, 48B. 

4e Barlea, Baron C.» 478. 

Bebninner, Albert, 472. 

BelbrOck, B., 168 fo. 2, 461 fn. 1,461 fn. 1. 462. 

Bescartn, 628. 

Bhalla, Shame-oMTlema Baatur Br. M. N.. 482. 

Bionyeioa Thiax, 489. 

Bivftti&. NarasingtSo Bholftnitb, 145 and fn. 8,149, 492-98> 

Bruromood, 40 fn. 1. 

BaoiTille, 132 fo. 1> 136 fn. 2. 

Baodreary, Lord, 146 fo. 1. 

Busbarafta, King, 4l8. 

Edwards, J. 1|4.» 298 fo. 2. 

Egbert, 280. 

Ekn&tb, 268. 

Ellia, 862 fn. 1. 

Evana, Prof. B. P., 476 fu. 2. 

Frachtenberg, L. J., 89 fn. 2* 

Frazer# K. W., 445 fn. 1. 446 fo. 1. 

Omger# 482. 

Oeldner, Earl, 467.68# 468Vos. 1.2,484 fo. 1. 

George 1IX, 497. 

Obate, V. S.. 74 fn. 1. 

Giles, Br. P., 203 and fn. 2. 

Gilea (Prof, of Cbinese). 1836 fo. 1, 897 fna. 1 and 3, 300 fn. 2. 391 
foe. 1*4. 

Goethe, 446 and fn. 2.448,466 fn. 2. 

Goldberg, 1 fn. 1. 

.. Gra9,225fn.l. 

Gtaeamaon.lS?, 168,428 fn. 1. 

<}ray, 824 fn. 2. 
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INDEX 0^ FERaONAQ-ES BEEBBBBD TO 

Grierson, Sit Cteorge Abrnbam, 208 fn, 1, 211 fa. 2,312, 214^ (a, 

216 fa. 1, 217 (a. 2, 219 In. 1, 222 Ins. 4-5, 230 and. fa. 1,^^, 289 fiw. 
1-2, 281 fas. 1-2, 238 fa. 1, 247 fa* <1, 251 fiw. 1-2. 259 <n, 1* 
268,474,612. 

Grimm, Jacob, 146 fn. 1, 462, 468. 

Grotefend, Georg FrUderiob, 468, 

Gone, 164 In. 4. 

Gnpta, Nagendrenatb, 528. 

H&fiz, 105 fn. 2. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 440. 

Hammurabi, 405. 

Hastioge, Warren, 486» 

Haug, Martin, 897 fn. 3, 476*76, 600. 

Belmbolt, 332 fn. 8. 

Hemacandra, 248,266,427 fn. 2, 434-36. 

Heias, Father H., 222 fn. 2, 417. 

Herder, 448- 
Herodotus, 306 fn. 1. 

Hesycbius, 416 fn. 1. 

Hiliier, Sir Walter, 386 fn. 1. 

Hmen Tseng, 425 fn. 3- 
Hbdgi>on, 217. 

Hodiwala, Prof. S. H., 286 fn. 1. 

Hoemle, Dr., 230,472-78. 

Hombnrger, Mile. L., 866. 

Hrozny, Prof., 398 fn. 1. 

HObscbmann, 496. 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von, 446,449-50, 464. 

H;de, Thomas, 442. 

Ibn Rushd (Avertoee), 442 
Ibn Bins ( Avicenna), 442< 

Ibre, 162. 

Iqbal, Sir Mohammad, 478 fn-1« 

Ilvara Chandra Vidjiidigara, 489*90. 

Jackson, 810 fn. 2,311 fn. 8,816 fn. 1,447 and fn. I,l45i, 464 fn. 2, 482. 
Jacobi, Hextnano, 471t 
Jagadtla Tarkllahklraf 484* 
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Jaisendra* 484. 

Ja^Sdiija of Saalmiir, 488* 

Jljailf Malik MohamiiMidf 961. 

Jerame K. Jeromof 191 fo. 2. 

Jetpeneiit O., 607*06. 

Jnijtsivati 968. 

-JoUyt JoliM, 462«68. 

Jonas, Daniel, 608. 

<Jonas, Sir William, 443, 444, 447.48. 

Jnsti, Ferdinand, 477.78. 

Haijyata, 425, 482. 

ESlidftsa, 430 fn. 3. 416. 

H&ng&. EiFSsjT Fidaljl, 609. 

Kidakrtsna, 426. 

Kktyiyana, 426, 430-81. 

Eemal Ata-Turk, Mustafa, 377. 

Ehabardftr, 149. 

Eharegh&t, Mancberji P., 604 fn. 1. 

Eieokere, 826 fn. 1,331, 374 fn. 1,402 fn. 9,401. 
Zieihorn, 488 fn. 9. 

Eodow, Sten, 217 fns. 9*8, 918 fn. 2. 

Eulm, 482. 

Lai or Lalla, 289. 

Lanman, Charles R., 469. 

Lassen, 463. 

Latham, Dr., 203. 

Laufer, 470 fn. 1. 

Leskien, 460. 

Ldvi, SylTaio, 469-70, 610. 
liiebieb, Prof. Bertbold, 483 fn. 2. 

Logeman, W.^ S,, 461 fOe 9. 

Lommel, Prof., 481 fn^ 1. 

Lord, Benry, 442. 

LOders, Heinrich, 473-74,493. 

Macaulay, 160 ia> 9. 

Macdoneil, 496 fn. 1,444 fn. 9. 
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INDBX OI* PBBSONAGB8 RBFERBBD TO 


MftbiDda, 249. 

llarett, B. R., 6 lim, 1*2,48. 

Mark Twain, 192. 

Master, David, 820 fn. 1,469 fn. 1. 

M<K!'abe, Joseph, 442 fo. 1. 

MeghS^T, Jfaaverchand, 266. 

Mehta, Nsrasimha, 86 fn. 2. 

Meillet, Prof. A., 1 fn. 1. 326 fo. I, 382 fn. 2,848 fn. 1,481, 506. 

Meinhof, Prof., 343 fn. 3,862 and fn. 4. 

Mesha, King, 407, 

Methodius, 303. 

Mills, lAWrence H., 479.80. 

Milton, 79. 

Mira, 265 fn. 1. 

Mi’ra, B&jeodta Lala, 490. 

Modi, Dr Sir Jivajjiji JamBbedjl, 444 fn. 1, 500, 604.05. 

Mohammad, 412. 

Mohl, Prof., 498. 

Mott, F. W., 43 fo. 8. 

MonUon, 196 fn. 1,198 fo. 2, 

Miiller, P., 30,338 fn. 1. 

Muller, F. Max, I fn. 1, 10 and fn. 1, 18, 26, 167 fo. 4, 169,194, 201 
and fn. 1,203.211 fn. 2. 268,455,492. 

MOller, Wilhelm, 201 fn. 1. 

Nigoji Bha^ta, 433 and fn. 2. 

Nairjoasng Dhaval, Dastor, 494*96 and 494 fn. 2.. 

KSmdev, 258. 

N&n51&l, 149. 

Narasimbaebar, B., 220 fn. 2. 

Nebucbadnazzar, 406, 

Nicholson, 4l2 fn. 1. 

Niebuhr, 458. 

Nrpatnnga, 228. 

Oldenberg, Hermann, 470*71. 

.O’Leary, Dr. Da Laoy, 866, 896 fn. 1. 402 fne. 2*8, 4 O 4 fno. L2»409 
fn. 6,4l2ifn. at 



elembkxs:of B(zm€% Of liANauA^ia 


Oppert, Pro!., 408. 

Osthofft BjesmAon, 460. 

Fftpiui 186 ftnd fn. 1, 191, 192, 426, 426-29, 496 8i 427 fn. 2,. 

430,481,432,483,486,487, 440 fn. 2. 

Pardeii, Gk>vind disixi, 429 fn. 2. 

Fataftiali, 431 and fn. 1. 

Paul, Hennann. 460,461 and fn. 2. 

Pedenen, Hotgar^ 428 fn. 1,440 fn. 1,446 fn. 8,449 fn. 2,458 fn. 2. 
PeiUot, 470 fn. 1. 

Petarsm, Walter, 296 fn, 1. 

Piaohel, B., 470. 

Plato. 487-89. 

Pliny, 213. 

P<^, Dr. Q. U., 220. 

Poittol, Guillaume, 443> 

Pott, August V„ 464-66. 

Phnaep, James, 459# 

Ptofemy, 212. 

Babftdf, Aspandiarji Primj!, 497, 

B&ja4e]diara, 247. 

Bapaon, Edward James, 423 fn, 1, 429 fn.l, 474-75. 

Baak, Basmua Kristian, 146 fo# 1,162,275, 462-53. 

Bawlinson, Six Henry, 46B-69s 
Bay, Sasadhar, 3 fn. 1. 

Beicbelt, Dr., 488. 

Bogera, Abmbam, 444« 

Both, Buddf, 455-66,461, 476. 

Boy. B6j5 BAm Ifoban, 486-88. 

St. Anguetine, 406. 

St. Oiaii*Tiadall, W., 84 fn. 3. 

StjfC^lr Bishop, 808. 

Salmood, B« A.. 898 fn. 8. 

Sadkara, 7 fn. 1» 

Sargon 1,4011^ 

Satia Gbandra-Vi^abhu8ana,'484 fn. 1* 

S4ya9a« 836 fn, 2, 4969 ' 


t 
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Styoe, Prof.. 1 ta. 1,908 fri. !• 

Schlegel, Adolf. 451. 

Sefalegeli Priederich| 449. 

Sebleicber, Aagust. 456-67.460. 

Schmidt, P*ter W., 209,912,222,327 fn. 1,841. 

Scbrader. Prof. 0. (of Breslau), 92 fo. 1» 194, 200 fha, 1 and 8*4, 

204 fn. 2, 463. 

Scbrader, Prof. 0. (of Kiel), 220 and 229 fn. 1. 

Sebnitze, 299 fn« 2. 

Schwarz, 446. 

Scot, Michael, 442. 

Shakespeare, 79. 

Shen-yo, 388 fn. 2. 

Sheridan, B, B., 77. 

Biddiqi, Dr. A., 480 fn. 1. 

Sieg, 299 fn. 2. 

Siegling, 239 fn. 2. 

Skrefsrud, 212. 

Spencer, 29 fo. 2. 

Spiegel, 467 and fn. 1, 498. 

Spooner, Dr. (of Oxford), 78. 

Bteinthal, H., 464 fn. 1, 469-60. 

Strong, H. A., 461 fn. 2. 

Stnrtemnt, B. H.. 296 fn. 1, 297 and fn. 2. 

Sukbadwala, Sbetb DSmodar, 499. 

Sukthankar, Dr. Vishnu S., 474, 498-94. 

ligore, B.bind™o.(h, MS fn. 3. TO TO 469, 487 fn. 8, 636 fn. 1. 

Tagore(Th§kur), DwarkftnSth, 487. 

TfttSnith (of Tibet), 425 fn. 8. 

Taylor, Medowe, 266 fn. 1. 

Thatcher, 860 fo. 2. 

Thotnpaon, John, 187 fn. 3. 

TiglathPileser 1,405. 

Ti!ak. E. G., 204 and fn. 1,49D92 and 491 fa. 1. 

Todar Mai, Pandit (of Lahore), 471. 

Toiczyner, Dr. H., 81 fn. 4, 

TripMhI, GovardhanrSm, 160. 

Trumpp, Dr# Brnat, 473f 
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Tucker. 19 las, 1-2, 22 fa. 2, 23 In. 4,24 fa. 4,28 fn 1. 30 In. 1. 8l In. 3, 
32 Iqs. 1-2. 36 fn. 1,81 fn. 1. 90 fn. 1, 147. 148 and fns. 2-3, 333 fn. 
1,339 fn. 1, 346 fns. 1 and 4, 896 fn. 1.396 fn. 2. 398 fo. 2.402 fn. 1 
Tuk&i6in, 268. 

Turner, 511. 

rn'RttIa, Dr. Jamshedji M., 483. 

Valla. Laurentiua, 440. 

V&manai 432. 

VendryeE, 1 fn. 1. 506, 510- 
Verner, Karl, 157-58. 

Wackernagel, J., 471-72,48l fn. 1* 

Weekley, 1 fn. 1. 

"WernetiDr.Alice, 311 fn;,!. 344fn. 1, 846 fna,8*4, 361£n9»l*3, 362 
fn. 1.356 fn. 2,862 fne. 12 and 4. 

Weat, E. W., 476. 477. 

Westergaard, 457 and fn. 1,463, 478. 

Wheeler, B.I„ 46lfn. 2, 

Whee’ock, Abrakam, 442. 

Whitney, W. D., 1 fn, 1, 36 fn. 3. 162 fn. 1,183 fn. 2, 188 fn. 3, 
461-62 and 461 fn. 3,469, 474 fn. 1. 

Wilkins, Charles, 446. 

Willis, George, 14 fn. 2r 
Wilson. Rev. Dr. John, 497. 

Winckler, Hugo, 296 fn. 2. 

Wodebonse, P. G., IQl fu. 1. 

Wolff, Dr., 483. 

Woolner, 245 fn. 3,216 fn. 2,247 fn» 1,248 fns, 1*3,249 fn» 1, 250 fn. 1. 
Wright, 174 fn. 2. 

Wolff las, Bishop, 278, 

Wo-ti, Emperor, 888 fn. 2. 

‘ Yaska, 424-25.428 fn. 3. 

Zamanhef, Dr. L., 629-82. 
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INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES OF 
INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES GIVEN IN 
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98. 

311. 

313. 

115. 

115. 

307. 

WR, 424 fn. 2. 

163 fn. 2. 

313. 

84 fn. 1. 

311. 

298. 

164. 

164. 

817 fn. 3. 

’<n5tt, 103. 

307. 

312. 

TO, 166. 

102, 818. 

Too 102, 314. 

TOrar, 163. 

156. 

807. 

TO1» 814. 



814. 

95. 

TOT, 83. 

TO^, 83. 

’Jnftpw, 3 fn. 1. 

186. 

TO 95. 

13 fn. 2. 

TOiWii<^, 97g 
102 . 

166. 

W^f5Tsn»W«^«f ^ 

44 fn. 1. 

fW 78. 
W., 314. 
im, 817 fnv 9, 

wiapr > 163. 

niwr ' 

94. 

f*?T» 163. 

247 fn. 8. 

97. 

163% 

130 fn. 1. 
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« 


Wf, 91. 


< 9^, 218. 

fitRm, 106. 

160. 


im:, 186. 

mn, 159, 812. 


818. 

811. 

- 

812. 

q,97. 


152 and fn. 1 

^,97. 


814. 

91. 


8j, 817 fn. 6. 

?nr (or f^mnc 97. 

97. 

260. 

• 

?g«5!R» 106 fn. 4. 

812. 


165 fn, 4. 

iiw€r, 97. 


?gw«R:, 166 fn. 4. 


|84. 

HTf, 89. 


^ Is?. 

m,i 96. 



166. 


aiTT, 86. 

TOW, 166. 


3WPC, 88. 

^irqf»[i 818. 


arw wte, 82. 

74. 


ipf, 1 fa. 2. 

Wl'fir., 86 fn. 1. 


JWt^, 88. 

wr, 84. 


^lt»311. 

^wrwr, 82. 


wn» 813. 


1 139. 

m\\, 814. 

innSf, 441 fn. 1. 

aim, 100. 


82, 

w„ 166. 


m, 200. 

<iwiyff, 76. 


5WT% 104|^ 

m4ht 100. 


^9X9, 104, 

166. 


9»T9«r, 104 fn* 4* 

" fiNf^ 98. 


74 

*#Nn*n wwi 1 

w J 

97. 

|l89. 

TO J 
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88 . 

83 fn. 3. 

^qf^, 104. 
qqi, 100. 

^ 1 *”• ® 

qw J 

82 fn. 5. 


813. 
ajiTj, 89. 

74. 

169. 

36 fn. 1 

167. 

^iT^, 89. 
att«T, 809. 


arc; ? 

83 fn. 3. 

15. 


1 

sqqsg, 163. 

ftaifro. 104. 

3iir^» 96. 

^ qts*, 104. 


97. 

ql3iq, 89. 


168. 

312. 


89. 

1 fn. 2, 

163. 

Trear, 164. 

163 fn 

. 1. 

?ranc, 98. 

102. 


<nq%, 25. 

163. 


248. 

f^, 317 fn, 

*10. 

166. 

fWf, 186. 


s(iT 369 

sitM# 

367 fn. 3. 

309. 


84. 

102. 


97. 



164 fn. 3. 

wqt 

|367.fn. 8. 

155. 

W?, f^, 167 fn. 4. 

tWiflf, 157. 

^ ls57fn.3. 

iFtt i 

' 88. 

155. 

itztqif'j, 90. 

^ 317 fn. 8, 

ityCt, 368 fn. 1. 

314. 



t 


BLEMEUTS op BOIENCB OP LANGOAGE 


84, 200. 

mm ^ 78-79. 

107 and fn. 4. 

358 fn. 1. 

197. 

197, 

1^:, 313. 

'5*»n, 166. 

m 97. 
ft, 102. 

84 fn. 1, 200 fn. 2. 

'^mn{ 
twre*., 812. 

312. 

88 . 

fsppi:, 98 fn. 4. 
tt3^, 98. 

99^ 

fttfr, 102. 

314. 



101 . 
166. 
TO, 164. 

iW, 108. 

818. 
82. 
fif, 165. 
%74. 


76 . 


TO* 248, 


163. 

102 fn. 2. 
*1^,74. . 
awr, 156. 
aw:, 807. 
arc, 164. 
sn*T, 164. 
aro, 166. 

% 164. 

166. 


vmi, 163, 

Moil 

85'. 

m 
%» 

t|f, 166. 

TOTPC, 164. 

86. 

317 fn. 6. 
qa?fj, 200. 
qa^aar, 200. 
aw, 85. 

aro, 247 fn. 3. 
aiWW, 101. 

. qrft, 74. 


357 fn. 3. 


85 and fn. 3. 


165 fn. 2. 


a«af, 86. 
anart, 86. 

amrw, 101 fn. 2. 

anaro, 101. 
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318. 

166, 

74, 

166, 308. 

89. 

3*n, 311.. 

3W?IT, 93. 

441 fn. 1. 
J47 fn, 1. 


1180. 


165. 


W 

] 

^^y 109 fn. 1, 

WIWTOWT, 94. 

Wf?!, 164. 

99. 

mm, 99, 

312. 

308* 
wtn, 95, 
jfwfir, 164. 
m{fk), 165 * 


«-^1 i 

94. 


V 

vmi, 166. 

I 

HW, 99. 

mCi 8^. 

TurfTT, 317 fn. 7. 

m, 89 . 

iiTsi^, 101 fn. 2. 

313* 

qpsfN:, 97. 

»iraf, 94 fn* 2, 

165 fn. 4. 

iw I 

1 

96. 

* % 

^02 

wnaft 1 

mK, 99. 

<5^^ m, 96. 

98. 

357 fn. 3. 

«niTnc, 167. 

92. 

TO, 168. 

25. 

167 fn. 3. 

167. 

86. 

wt:, 137. 

163, 

*Tfa, 74. 

t^iiiwr, 99. 

2 fn. 1. 

W21,88. 

m\, 164. 

167. 

94 In. 1. 


27, 


100 fn 1. 
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96. 

Bia. 

ir^rcm, 96. 

96. 

101 fn. 5. 

iftnTi 98. 

167. 

mn» 101. 
imm* 101. 
im({f 318. 
f^rawfti 74. 

^,97. 

165. 

OTl 

^St«5, 87. 

94 fn. 1. 

94. 

^ ligefn. 1. 

J 



na^, 807. 
811. 
m, 311. 

298. 
wg, 299. 
qffW, 298. 
HlfSir, 298. 

299. 
298. 

gift, 298. 


W., 807. 

?TTW,t88. 

’cfJr, 136. 

186. 

83. 

248. 

74. 

164 fn. 3, 312, 
m, 136. 

186, 

100. 

308. 

164 fn. 3. 


163. 

167. 

sirai ftrarit, 100. 
ftrfq, 196 fn. 1. 

84, 166. 

^Tf%, 308. 

98. 

308 In. 3. 

166. 

167 and fn. 3. 

W, 165. 

^F5lfiT, 309. 

^ 74. 

250. 

93. 

130 fn. 1. 

818. 

89, fn. 1. 
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811. 


101, . 

> 164. 

83. 

/ 

83. 

t53R(, 313. 

•snf^lBIT, 86. 

^151, 313. 

4T«lf2r, 82. 

«aiw:, 92. 

165. 

^cq:, 313. 

f^, 156. 

^armi 96. 

72. 

311. 

101. 

^3^ <ir^, 104. 

f^, 314. 

97. ■ 

91. 

164, 813. 

ar^:, 308. 

52. 

m^y 91. 

186. 

311. 

92. 

311. 

166 fn. 2. 

167. 

106, 313. ' 

101 fn. 4. 

ftRirft, 100. 

«IT3I^, 101. 

f#?, 76. 

167 fn. 1. 

%‘'?apn^, 75, 

« 

Sk. • 

74. 

55^:, 186. 

165. 

aw:, 159. 

102. 

87 fn. 3. 

5Q^, 165.. 

aqrtaWT, 98. 

89. 

^3T€t, 96. 

1^*1, 247 fi:. 3, 

fi3, 102. 

^gsfCt, 165. 

Sl^, 197 fn. 1, 235 fn. 1. 

tan, 311. 

159. 

tnrar:, 314. 

102. 


|98. 

"n, i 

^ u. 

186.- 
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Wi, 105. 

101 . 

166. 

€3'^. 94. 
WTil. 813. 

?9«, 165. 



wrer, 91 2. 

irt%. 74. 

TOi 314. 
fw N tg. 107. 

165 fa. 8. 
ipOT, 236 fu. 1. 
B12. 

165. 
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